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Author of ‘‘The Boy from Tekulik,”” 


Barody, the distinguished author-from New York, sent to Alaska to find 


the way of color, or new characters, or new plots. 


CHAPTER I. 
A DISTINGUISHED ARRIVAL. 


HE entire population of Kanalla, 
men, women, children, and Male- 
mutes, comes down to the dock 

once a week to witness the prima-donna 
entrance of the S. S. Centurion from 
Seattle. 

Once upon a time many boats came 
there, came on time, unloaded much 
freight and many passengers to lend 


And then he himself 


activity and give temporary, hectic color- 
ation to the village. That time is past. 
The Centurion alone comes there now, 
arrives late and blows its fifteen-minute 
whistle as its cargo boom gently drops 
the gangplank over the port side onto 
the pier. The mail and the passengers 
go off togetHer, the whistle toots, and 
the Centurion is gone again up the 
Alaskan coast to where the new rail- 
road and the Richardson Highway have 
built new cities, 


Called Dead. 


: 
sett awe 


“The High Price of Bangles,’’ Ete. 


new material for his stories, decided that there wasn’t anything up there in 
became involved in as human and dramatic a story as he had ever concocted. 


Thus Kanalla, on the upper Alaskan 
panhandle, has atrophied and dried up, 
deteriorating from a stampeded gold- 
rush town of twenty thousand to a 
moribund settlement of five hundred. 
Just those thardy “sticktights” remain 
who are bound to the soil by extensive 
holdings of all but worthless property. 
The most outstanding amusements of the 
villagers are the occasional earthquakes 
and snow slides, both products of the 
mountains hevering in threatening con- 


tiguity around the gull-infested, bottle- 
necked bay—and the weekly boat visits. 

The Centurion unloaded from her 
spotless decks, one fine June morning, 
a rather blasé and entirely immaculate 
young man by the name of Oliver P. J. 
L. Barody, described in “Who’s Who” 
as a popular author and playwright of 
international teputation; born New 
York City, February 10, 1900; present 
residence, New York City. 

The population of Kanalla, men, 
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women, babies — and Malemutes — 
crowded around the rocking gangplank 
while Ham Griswold, enterprising cub 
reporter for the lWeekly Kanallan, 
closed in on the newcomer for a few 
hasic facts. 

Barody gingerly set down his bright, 
black suit cases, flecked each dove-col- 
ored spat free from imaginary boat dust, 
and tried to be polite. 

“Yes, yes!” he murmured, a bit im- 
patiently. “What can I do for you, my 
dear boy? What more can I tell you 
other than that I am here and intend to 
recuperate at your mineral springs? I 
had heard about them from a friend 
who made a fortune here years ago, 
you know. I’ve got badly run down, 
see? Nothing to get excited about, so 
far as I can observe. My chief concern 
is a room and bath.” 

Ham Griswold was just the sort of a 
reckless, persistent youth—thin and hol- 
low eyed—who runs naturally to things 
journalistic, and makes good because of 
an unquenchable optimism. He was not 
to be discouraged. 

“What do you think of our city?” he 
demanded _ breathlessly, open mouthed. 

Barody started slightly as if some one 
had prodded him in the midst of a nap. 
He hadn’t seen any city yet. His pale- 
blue eyes wandered over the sprinkling 
of modest business houses and dwell- 
ings, searching, no doubt, for a likeness 
of Times Square or the Woolworth 
Building, rested for a moment on the 
crowd of hungry-looking dogs, and came 
back to meet those of his interlocutor. 

“Tt is,” he declared, with subtle em- 
phasis, “some city! And now, may I 
ask, in my turn, which of your hotels 
have the best dining rooms?” 

“We have two very good hotels,” de- 
clared Ham. “One of them is intending 
to put in steam heat. Neither one has 
a dining room. The guests all take their 
meals out at ‘Trigger’ Tom’s Café. If 
you go to the Sanitarium you'll have a 
good room with an electric heater, but 
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you'll have to eat out just the same. 
The exercise will be good for you. 
Have you seen our glacier?” 

“T have seen, I am conquered and I 
am now ready to retire,” declared 
Barody, picking up his grips. 

“I will help you with one of them,” 
offered Ham. 

“You can have them all,” consented 
the prominent author and playwright, 
and with dignity he dropped them and 
walked away. The reporter flushed, 
picked up the heavy baggage and fol- 
lowed. He had an uneasy feeling that 
he had been humiliated, but deep in his 
heart there was a bubbling sense of a 
victory won. This arrogant and ca- 
valier celebrity, whose judgment nobody 
could deny, he having come direct from 
mighty New York City, had admitted 
that Kanalla was some city. What a 
spread he would make out of that one 
word in the Weekly Kanallen! It would 
tead something like this: 


Mr. Oliver P. J. L. Barody, famous around 
the world as novelist and playwright, who ar- 
rived last Wednesday on the good ship Cen- 
turion, took one look at our beautiful and en- 
tirely modern Jittle city, and was astounded. 
Although fresh from the national metropolis 
and, no doubt, well accustomed to the sights 
of other huge cities, all Mr. Barody could do 
for some time was to mutter that single 
amazed ejaculation: “Some city!” And well 
he might! Here in Kanalla we have our main 
street paved from one end to the other, and 
lighted by electricity, too. We have a sani- 
tarium conceded by competent medical special- 
ists to De the best on earth, two hotels, a bank, 
and other public buildings. Best of all, we 
have a great satwral glacier, and in any store 
in town you can buy nine cans of condensed 
milk for one dollar. They cost fifteen cents 
straight in Seattle. 


Mr. Barody was not worrying about 
what the Weekly Kanallan would say 
about him in its next issue. He had 
other things to occupy his mind. There 
were several orders for “good, strong, 
ringing stories of Alaskan fife” to be 
written at his earliest convenience, and 
a play of “stark realism” to be founded 
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on some unusual incident of the snows. 
Some of his publishers had accused him 
of being a slave of the New York at- 
mosphere. He had determined to dis- 
prove this. As soon as he could get set- 
tled, he planned to begin to write. 

He was not a man to waste precious 
time, even when in indifferent health, so 
he set his vigorous faculties to work sur- 
veying the field for characters. In the 
course of time, he found several good 
prospects, but upon careful analysis it 
appeared that he also could have found 
them just as easily in any Western city 
or town. In other words, they were not 
Alaskan characters as he had thought 
to find them. To handle them would 
require an entire rearrangement of his 
ideas, and Oliver P. J. L. Barody was 
not the type of a man to do that, being 
against all heresies. 

The run-down condition of which he 
complained upon his arrival, appeared to 
taper off to nothingness with the endless 
and torrential autumn rains, but the 
mental stimulus which should have come 
as a result of the utter change in en- 
vironment, failed to materialize. Some- 
how he couldn’t adjust himself to the 
fact that Alaska possessed all of the con- 
veniences of civilization, except, perhaps, 
the night life and the theaters, and that 
the Alaskan showed not a sign of a 
picturesque dialect nor any other pecul- 
iarity. A dog-team trip or two, over the 
snows to him was far less colorful than 
a night at Coney Island and left a flat 
taste in his mouth. : 

One of his publishers, in commenting 


on his first Alaskan short story, wrote 
thus: 


Alaska appears to have taken out of you 
more than it has put in. I have edited scores 
of yarns from up there and am convinced that 
the country is full of clean-cut, outdoor types, 
with enough of the old-time two-gun pioneers 
to ginger a plot and make it interesting. Don’t 
give too much credence to small-town boosters 
who will try to tell you that Alaska is just 
outside of Westchester County, but get down 
under the surface and dig for real romance of 
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the hard-boiled Northwestern variety. It’s 


there, boy. Go after it! 


He read this to Ham, which was quite 
a concession, but the situation, he 
thought, seemed to deserve desperate 
measures. 

“Tt’s here,’ declared Ham thought- 
fully. Then, bubbling over suddenly, as 
was his wont: “Kanalla is full of it. J 
know a girl who works down in Trig- 
ger Tom’s Café who would make a peach 
of a heroine. She’s——” 

“T see,” put in Barody. 
sweetie.” 

“Yes, but everything, even a plate of 
stew, that she touches has a tinge of 
romance. Her name is Pansy.” 

“J have seen Pansy,” observed 
Barody, unimpressed. ‘“‘But not the ro- 
mance that her touch engenders in an 
Alaskan stew. But, coming back to 
business, I’d give five thousand dollars 
if some one would put me in your frame 
of mind.” 

“Mean it?” gasped Ham. 

“Absolutely,” solemnly assured the 
author. “Every day I’m idle I lose big 
money.” 

“T may have to split it three ways,” 
declared the cub. “But I’ll put you next 
to Father Donnelly and old ‘Doc’ Law- 
tence. Those two old fellows live a ro- 
mance every day—or ought to. They 
can tell you a ton about it.” 

“T don’t want them to tell me any- 
thing,” snorted Barody. ‘That don’t 
help me in my business; I’ve got to be 
able to live it.” 

“Then you'll go with me to see them?” 

“Anything. When do we start?” 

“To-night. They are usually together 
in the evening at the priest’s house. 
Both of them cover hundreds of miles 
of the interior on their junkets. If you 
could arrange to go with them, it would 
be all you would need.” 

“T’m not interested and I don’t intend 
to take any more dog-team journeys,” 
declared Barody. “Nevertheless, I’ll go 


“She’s your 
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with you to the priest’s house. It will 
kill another long evening, anyway.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SPEAKING OF ANGELS—— 


ARODY and Ham found Father 
Donnelly and Doctor Lawrence were 
playing chess in the kitchen of the for- 
mer’s parsonage. In no particular way 
did either priest or sawbones look his 
part in the drama of existence. As a 
matter of fact, they seemed somehow to 
have grown into each other’s réles. 

Doctor Lawrence’s benign, esthetic 
countenance, his almost unfurrowed 
brow under a canopy of sparse, gray 
hair, his black coat, even his gestures 
while speaking, bespoke, seemingly, the 
cleric who has a flock and perpetually 
guards it from evil. 

Father Donnelly, ruddy of face, brows 
heavy and knitted in the manner of the 
inveterate concentrator, his powerful fig- 
ure clad in corduroys and gayly-colored 
sweater, would have been taken for a 
man of science anywhere, despite his re- 
versed collar and the crucifix dangling 
from ‘his watch chain—dangling and 
whirling there beside a small, collapsible 
magnifying glass such as all prospectors 
use. 

The visitors had entered with only a 
perfunctory knock, just as the doctor 
checkmated the priest with a chuckle, 
and the latter jerked back in his chair 
with a grunt of disgust. 

“You’ve got more luck than sense, you 
old Malemute!” growled the priest. 
“When I’m about ready to dish you up, 
in rushes a couple of guests to spoil my 
game.” 

It was Ham who spoke first, as they 
found chairs. 

“My friend, Mr. Barody, and I,” he 
declared, with not a little pride, “have 
had a little argument.” 

“Why don’t you complain to the mar- 
shal? He settles most of the arguments 
around here,” observed the priest. 
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“It’s about romance,” solenmly pro- 
nounced the reporter. 

“Romance? <A fine pair of old buz- 
zards we are to settle anything on that!” 
boomed Father Donnelly. “Which one 
of you is in love now?” 

“Neither one, so far as I know, gentle- 
men,” chimed in the smooth tones of 
the writer. “You see, I am an author 
who writes about such things. All of 
my stuff heretofore has been about the 
bright lights—Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue and so forth; flippant, semi- 
humorous tales of urban life. Well, I 
ran out of new ideas—really new ideas, 
you know. So I came up here finally to 
recuperate physically and in point of 
view. Haven't had a sick day since I 
landed, but I can’t find what I wanted. 
No romance that isn’t as old as the hills. 
To me Kanalla is a bust. The town is 
dead.” 

The doctor looked at the priest and 
the priest looked at the doctor, and then 
both focused their gaze on Ham. 

“Well?” they exclaimed together. 

“T tell him this little old city is burst- 
ing with romance if he had the eyes to 
see it,” declared the reporter. 

“That is true,” acquiesced the doctor. 

“Every word of it,’ confirmed the 
priest. 

“T have told Mr. Griswold that I 
would gladly give five thousand dollars 
to any person who will firmly and defi- 
nitely put me on the road to some of 
it,” said Barody. 

“T could use that very nicely in erect- 
ing a hospital,” mused Doctor Lawrence, 
winking at the priest. 

“And I could put up a badly needed 
wing to my church,” observed Father 
Donnelly, soberly. “Or we could split 
it and probably, with a bit of economy, 
both get what we wanted.” 

“Tf it’s a real take, Ill double the 
amount,” promised the writer. ‘‘You 
see, it’s my salvation. My publishers 
are convinced I’ve written myself out. 
I am challenged. I must make good.” 
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“The first thing,” said the priest, “is 
to accept your offer and the next to dis- 
abuse your mind of the incubus of met- 
ropolitan logic that encumbers it. The 
third and final step is to show you what 
a real, healthy Alaskan romance is like— 
and there we're stumped. Romance 
blossoms only in the private recesses of 
the heart.” 

“And that’s the devil of it,” sighed 
the doctor. “What kind of romance do 
you want?” 

“Any kind, so long as it is real and 
will carry a plot,” assured Barody. 

“Well, then,” said the priest, “we have 
here in Kanalla three old sour doughs 
who used to gamble away a hundred 
thousand of a night during boom days. 
One is now garbage collector and the 
other two occasionally find work on the 
dock. All are on the verge of starvation 
the year round, but they meet nightly at 
solo and gamble at the old stakes. They 
have been trading I O Us for twenty- 
six years. 

“How much is old Tom Seeley worth 
on paper now, Doc? You checked up 
his slips.” 

“Four and a half billion, flat!’ 

“Flat is right!’ 

“Gosh!” gurgled the cub. ‘“That’s a 
peach of a yarn for you, Mr. Barody.” 

“Any girl figuring in it?” 

“Not that any of us know. I suppose 
a great many had their fingers in the pie 
during the gold rush.” 

“Can’t use it,’ snapped the writer. 
“Need love interest. You've told it as 
well in a hundred words as I could in 
a book.” 

“Let me try,” suggested the doctor. 
“TI know a case here in which a very 
charming girl plays the central part. 
Her name don’t matter. Mother was a 
dance-hall girl who married and hasn't 
exactly settled down to this date. Father 
an old musher. 

“This girl’s daddy has recurrent stom- 
ach trouble, but like the average old sour 
dough prefers to doctor himself. He 
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came near dying two years ago and I 
had to be called in. According to my 
diagnosis, he had to be sent to the States 
at once, and it turned out that the money 
for his transportation and treatment was 
not available. It must have worried him 
a good deal. His wife really loved him, 
you know, and must have offered to 
resume her dancing to raise the funds. 

“Finally, this old musher hired a 
young Siwash to come down out of the 
hills and abduct him. The Indian got 
him and they went away together at 
midnight, with the old man propped up 
in his wolf robes in the back of the 
sledge. A crack of the whip and they 
were off into oblivion. 

“The girl and her mother are still 
here, but the girl is heartbroken and sel- 
dom smiles. She is as beautiful as a pic- 
ture-book princess.” 

Barody was interested for a moment 
only. 

“T had hoped the tale would turn out 
differently,” he mused, in the peculiar, 
introspective manner of authors. “There 
ought to be a red-blooded man in it 
somewhere. If it had been the girl who 
was abducted for the purpose of saving 
her, and the abductor not a Siwash but 
the stroke oar at Harvard Let’s 
see! The man endeavors to reform the 
girl; beats her; the girl falls in love with 
the man—wolves—bandits—lost in the 
snow at eighty below. Old stuff! There 
isn’t any such atmosphere in Alaska!” 

“T wouldn’t say precisely that,’ de- 
clared the doctor. “It never gets colder 
than it is this minute around here; ap- 
proximately two below. Yet they have 
low temperatures back off the coast.” 

“But bandits?” 

“None!” 

“And wolves?” 

“None to harm anybody. Our worst 
malefactors are the coyotes.” 

“And this old musher who went out 
over the snows? Did they ever hear 
from him?” 

“Hush!” exclaimed the priest. “I 
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hear somebody crunching up the walk. 
I think we will now have a look at the 
girl herself.” 

A moment later the door was thrown 
unceremoniously open and there stood, 
framed therein, the slim, arrow-straight 
contour of a young girl. 

“Well, Pll be darned!” said the re- 
porter. “You speak of the angels and 
one comes right into the room. Say, 
gentlemen, this is romance with a venge- 
ance. Come in, Hazel, and shut out the 
draft.” 

The girl took three steps forward and 
stopped breathlessly, her hands clenched, 
her blue eyes wide with some suppressed 
emotion. 

Ham spoke again: 

“Mr. Barody, meet one of my par- 
ishioners, Miss Hazel Ryan. Miss 
Ryan, allow me to present a most hon- 
ored visitant of our little city.” 

The girl glanced instantly but briefly 
in Mr. Barody’s general direction, with- 
out apparently seeing him. It was asa 
preoccupied person takes cognizance of 
a playful pup with muddy paws. Bar- 
ody’s pulses quickened even under that 
perfunctory inspection, for no night 
club he had ever attended had ever pro- 
duced a golden creature like this child 
of the Aurora Borealis. Erect and grace- 
ful as a nymph, she had a complexion 
that would shame a Park Avenue débu- 
tante. A mass of glossy, auburn curls 
clung about her face, which was at once 
trusting and self-reliant, and altogether 
lovely. She was everything he had 
dreamed he might find there before he 
had learned to class Kanalla along with 
Herculaneum and Tyre. Yet there was 
a little droop at the corners of the rose- 
bud mouth which showed a petulant will- 
fulness. 

“Father Donnelly, Doctor Lawrence!’ 
she gasped. “I’ve got a message from 
dad! His free leader dog, Buck, came 
in an hour ago with his feet frozen and 
a note in his collar—to me. Dad is dying 
alone at Sweet Willow relief cabin. He 
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has no food. 
night.” 

“Does your mother know?” inquired 
the doctor. 

“Mother is drunk,” declared the girl, 
with unembarrassed candor. “I must go 
alone unless one of you will go with me.” 

“And if you go alone,” said the priest, 
“you will die on the way. It is four hun- 
dred miles to Sweet Willow.” 

He was rising as he spoke, and the 
doctor, too, was getting up thoughtfully, 
his eyes on the clock which said twenty 
minutes of ten. 

“Ham,” said the doctor, “tell Mrs. 
Lawrence that I am going northeast with 
Hazel Ryan and that I will be gone about 
six weeks.” 

“And announce in your paper there 
will be no mass until we get back,” ad- 
monished Father Donnelly. “Doctor, 
we will take your team of course, and 
since we will have to break trail, I sup- 
pose we’d better get some one to mush 
with the girl.” 

“That's me,” declared Barody 
promptly. “If you don’t declare me in 
on this party, I'll hire some dogs and 
go, anyway. I’ve been out once, you 
know, old tops, and I’ve got the outfit. 
I'll be with you in two hours if neces- 
sary.” 

“You will be with us in twenty-five 
minutes, or you won’t be with us at all,” 
retorted Hazel. “I am ready to start 
now.” 

For the length of time it took to say 
this, her eyes were on the author’s, 
steady, coolly brilliant and coldly ap- 
praising, challenging him to admit that 
he was only a tenderfoot and would be 
in the way, but advising him that 
Alaskan hospitality forbade that she re- 
fuse his extremely futile and inoppor- 
tune offer of assistance. 

Withdraw and cease to embarrass 
me,” pleaded the eyes and little con- 
temptuous pucker of the mouth. 

Barody was slipping into his parka, 
but he was looking squarely at the girl 


I am going to him to- 
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and read the message. He was no con- 
ceited fool. 

“No use considering that I’m a liabil- 
ity, little girl,” he thought defiantly. 
“You and I are going to travel far dur- 
ing the coming fortnight. You to rescue 
your daddy, and me—I’m going after a 
little local color, and a plot, and a little 
bit of romance, forsooth, if I can get 
this little valkyrie to talk a little about 
herself.”’ 

Hazel of the erect carriage and corona 
of bright hair was not thinking of the 
writer at all. She slipped over to the 
doctor and patted him on the arm lov- 
ingly, whispered for a moment tenderly 
in the priest’s ear and was gone through 
the door like a graceful sprite. A mo- 
ment later they heard her snowshoes 
crunching on the hard surface of the 
snow. 

Barody saw that the priest and doctor 
were climbing into maklak and parka, 
each silently summing up his own plans 
of preparation. He knew that the doc- 
tor’s dog team would be ready within 
ten minutes of the time he left the 
house and that he must himself be on 
deck if he was not to be left behind. 

As he hurried out, the reporter, just 
returning from a dash down to the news- 
paper office, bumped into him. 

“You, Ham?” exclaimed Barody. 

“Yes. Gosh! Id like to go with you, 
Mr. Barody. But I suppose I'd better 
stay behind. You are bound to have a 
fierce time of it. No romance out there 
on the snow, you see. I’ve done it a 
thousand times, and it’s pretty monoto- 
nous. So long!” 

“So long!” Barody hurried to get his 
arctics and a pair of skis. 

Barody changed to fur-lined parka 
and shoe pacs and looked quite the 
arctic explorer, posing in a steam-heated 
Nome studio for a picture to send back 
home. He was a good-looking young 
man—Broadway standards—with just 
the proper amount of ennui in his eyes 
to captivate the kind of girls he once be- 
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lieved existed throughout the known 
world. 

“By Jove, I’ll have to have my picture 
taken in this rig for the edification of 
home folks!’ he told himself, glancing 
into a mirror hanging over his wash- 
stand. “And when I get this little girl 
sort of friendly like, I’ll have her stand 
beside me. There probably isn’t an- 
other like her in this country. Mother 
dead drunk, eh? Perhaps a bit wild, 
herself. I'll have to watch my step. 
She may want to trap me into a mar- 
riage. Poor thing! I guess it’s her only 
chance!” 

With his skis on his back, he hurried 
back to the parsonage, and from thence, 
directed by the priest’s housekeeper, up 
a side street to a humble shanty. There 
he found Hazel, dressed in men’s cloth- 
ing, waiting for him impatiently. 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
you?” she demanded angrily. “Doc and 


the padre have gone long ago. Bring 
any grub?” 

“No. Inever thought e 

“Oh! You never think! Well, it 


don’t matter much. 
Follow me!” 

She led the way to the rear of the 
shack. There, ranged in a staggering 
line between some neat log kennels, 
pranced a twelve-dog team, already 
hitched, with an almond-eyed native 
swearing at them in broken but perfectly 
intelligible English, while a vicious- 
looking dog whip cut circles in the frosty 
air. The dogs cavorted, yelped, howled, 
and threw themselves into a snarled 
mass, from which they emerged into a 
more or less constant line at the girl’s 
first word of command. Barody stepped 
aside politely. 

“You first,” he told Hazel, smiling 
blandly. 

“Get in!” she snapped sharpty. 
time to fool. Ill mush.” 

He was in the sledge and she was 
slipping her feet into the ski straps. 
The Indian handed her the whip. 


I’ve got plenty. 


“No 
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“Are you set?” she demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, 
Mush!” 


cover up your nose. 


CHAPTER III. 
INTO THE WHITE DESERT. 


HEY were off in a swirl of snow, 

the sledge gliding over the glassy 
surface like a fairy thing with wings. 
Occasionally there was a muttered and 
none too polite exclamation from the girl 
swinging on a rope behind, as her skis 
encountered a snag. Then they were out 
onto the main road and skimming along 
it at a good ten miles an hour. 

Barody leaned far back in his furs 
and tucked his blankets about his legs. 

This was exhilarating! This was fun! 

That reminded him that he had 
thought to bring a pint bottle of brandy. 
He could feel it reposing snug and warm 
against his chest. Gingerly he drew his 
hand out of its mitten and reached for 
it. Gleefully he drew it out, and he was 
just raising it to his eager lips when, 
with an angry swish, the girl’s hand de- 
scended on his right ear. The next mo- 
ment the bottle was out of his fingers 
and spinning, a dark hurrying blotch, on 
top of a drift. Then it was far astern 
and lost, and the girl was yelling spite- 
fully into the ear she had so valiantly 
cuffed. 

“Don’t you know better than to take 
liquor on a trip like this?” she scolded. 
“There isn’t a Siwash in the territory 
but has more sense than that.” 

This girl Hazel was a character. Per- 
haps her surroundings were half of her, 
but if so, the half that was really girl 
was full of determination, and the power 
and will to command. 

At “seven mile” the team was called 
to a halt, so she could step out of her 
skis and slip them into the cradle of 
the sledge. Then they were off again. 

“What are you standing on?’ de- 
manded Barody. 


“I’m standing on the runners. Keep 
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your nose covered. As. we get away 
from the coast the temperature goes 
down a couple of degrees to the mile. 
Besides, we are going upgrade. It will 
be forty below presently.”’ 

The moon was out—and the stars. 
The road curved like a shining Malay 
creese about the shoulder of a mountain 
and went gradualiy upward. At last 
the angle of ascent was at least thirty 
degrees, the cold, pale moonlight making 
a path on the snow and hanging dust of 
diamonds on the mighty spruce and hem- 
lock. The team wabbled and floundered, 
negotiating an inclined plane, with the 
north star twinkling just above the lead- 
er’s pointed ears. 

“Mile twenty” and they had not, yet 
caught a glimpse of the doctor and the 
priest ungallantly plunging ahead into 
the wilderness apparently without 
thought for the slender girl and her in- 
experienced companion. They were 
passing over “the dome,” twenty-five 
hundred feet above sea level, Barody 
and the girl now mushing side by side 
on account of the almost insurmountable 
drifts. Both were out of breath from 
their grueling efforts. ; 

“TI say,” declared the prominent author 
and playwright, “this is almost the big- 
gest kick I’ve had up in these parts. 
Don’t you get a thrill out of it at all, 
young lady?” 

“Better save your wind and rub some 
snow on your nose,” she advised irrele- 
vantly, cracking her dog whip. ‘You 
will be having it peel off if you’re not 
careful.” 

At nine o’clock the next morning, just 
as the sun was breaking above the peaks 
at their right, the team swung into a 
hole in the forest and, with gladsome 
howls, brought the sledge up short be- 
fore a neat log shanty nesting alongside 
a frozen stream. There were answering 
howls from sixteen Malemutes already 
there—a chorus in high-pitched ca- 
dences, crescendo, diminuendo, long 
drawn out. There was a thick stream 
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of white wood smoke pouring out of the 
tin smokestack, and the soul-warming 
smell of coffee and bacon—breakfast, 
heavy in the air. 

The girl was off the runners and busy 
about the dogs. Barody attempted to 
be of some small service to her, but was 
interrupted by the sudden appearance 
of Doc Lawrence and Father Donnelly 
who sent them both scuttling to the 
house. In five minutes all four were 
sitting about the great Yukon stove, eat- 
ing greasy but appetizing bacon sand- 
wiches between gulps of hot, sweet, 
strong coffee. The girl had removed her 
maklaks and was toasting her thick, 
woolen men’s socks against the grate. 

“Anything go wrong on the trip out?” 
inquired the priest curiously. 

“No,” she replied. “So far, I would 
have been just as well off, alone.” 

“Was afraid you might bust through 
the ice on a glacial stream up the road 
at about mile thirty-two.” 

“No. Thought of it, too, but it held 
fine. 

“Do you suppose,” she went on mus- 
ingly after a while, “that the Lord keeps 
an eye on what we do out here, where 
we're just a speck in a little valley that’s 
just a wrinkle when you compare it with 
the mountains?” 

“Hazel,” declared the priest solemnly, 
“you can bet your boots on this: If you 
do anything wrong and the Lord don’t 
happen to be looking, He’s got His agent 
on the job. That agent, my girl, is your 
conscience.” 

“I guess I'll have you pray with me 
before I bunk up for the night, then,” 
declared Hazel blandly. “I thought some 
of murder on the way out. This che- 
chahco here started to take a drink. 
There is something about liquor that 
makes me see red.” - 

“Tt’s your mother, Hazel!” 

“T guess so.” 

There was trouble in her wide, blue 
eyes, and Barody who, despite his in- 
jured pride, had felt his face flush at the 
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cutting reference to him, spoke up now 
with humility that would have astonished 
those who knew him best in the States. 

“Miss Ryan,” he said. “I am not an 
habitual drinker. I am sorry if I trans- 
gressed the laws of the trail. For some 
reason I had grown to think one could 
not be really happy unless there was a 
drink mixed up in it somewhere. The 
idea of being alone with a pretty girl 
and a dog team in the heart of a frigid 
tundra at midnight went to my head. It 
was the nearest thing to romance I had 
met with in Alaska.” 

“Shucks!” scoffed the girl. 

“Let’s hit the hay for a couple of 


hours,” advised the doctor rather 
sharply. “Everybody to the sleeping 
bags. Mush!” 


Barody instantly classed him as a 
wet blanket. 

“T didn’t bring any sleeping bag,” 
said he, and, as they looked at him, for a 
second time that night, he felt like a 
booby. 

“Well, I'll be * declared Hazel. 
“When they pay first-class prices for 
fool’s skin, yours will be prime the year 
round.” 

So they gave him a wolf lap robe and 
he lay down on the floor and was soon 
asleep, his ears still rimging with their 
gibes. 


They were up in a couple of hours 
for more strong coffee, more bacon sand- 
wiches, and off again, the priest and the 
doctor in the latter’s sledge taking the 
lead, by twenty minutes, to put “pep” 
into Hazel’s dogs. 

The sun was ranging low across the 
serrated sky line, and as they wound in 
and out among the lofty peaks, that won- 
derful and comforting eye of infinity 
alternately rose and set and rose again, 
as if struggling for self-expression un- 
der difficulties. The girl no longer used 
her skis. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
sun dropped out of sight and the moon 
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rose, thereby signifying that its rival’s 
eccentric maneuvers were over for the 
night. 

It is never quite dark in the subarctics, 
however, and a soft, melancholy twilight, 
settling down on the broken wilderness, 
wrought odd, crouching shadows in the 
surrounding forest. Barody’s nostrils 
were stinging as he wrapped the robe 
about his head and slouched deeper in 
his warm nest. The cold began to bite 
deep. 

As they made a sharp turn in the trail, 
a drift overturned the sledge and threw 
him sputtering and sprawling into the 
oblivion of its embrace. From this he 
ultimately crawled shamefacedly, to find 
the girl regarding him thoughtfully. 

“You are going to get dumped a lot 
from now on,” she warned him crisply. 
“Keep your feet free, and whatever you 
do, don’t grab at anything.” 

The two of them worked for a quarter 
of an hour reloading their vehicle and 
getting it out of the drift. 

“T think I’l] ride on the runners a bit, 
if you don’t mind,” he said, summoning 
a masterful manner. 

“Why?” she demanded. 

“T’m a little warm and perspiring, if 
you've got to know,” he retorted, resent- 
ful at her continual interference with 
his wishes. 

“You will not,’ she retorted. “I 
thought you were working too hard. If 
that perspiration starts freezing on you, 
it’s good night. It’s close to fifty below. 
Get in and cover up.” 

“T won’t!” he snapped sourly. “I’ve 
stood your impertinence long enough. 
Now it’s at an end.” 

“All right, then. Walk!” 

Barody was standing a dozen feet from 
the sledge, when the girl leaped suddenly 
to the runners and snapped out her long 
whip. The animals plunged in their 
gear and were off, leaving him knee 
deep in a drift. 

“You she devil!” he bawled after her ; 
but his words rang back at him from 
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the adjacent slopes. Instantly an icy 
hand laid hold of his heart. His nose 
began to tingle, so he tried to incase it 
in his flowing parka sleeve, purposely 
made long to protect the hands. Then 
his eyeballs began toe smart, giving him 
the impression that they were, perhaps, 
congealing slowly to ice. 

“Miss Ryan!” he shouted in sudden 
panic. “Hazel! Come back and get me! 
I’m freezing to death.” 

Laboriously, he began to plod through 
the snow after the team, and as he did 
so a wind started up through the trees. 
It was a bitter, nipping wind that 
stealthily found its way to his marrow; 
yet he persisted, stumbling, staggering, 
floundering his way along. Just over 
the crest of the first hill he found Hazel 
sitting calmly on the sledge, the dogs 
on their haunches, licking the frost 
from their muzzles with cautious 
tongues. 

“Now get in!” she commanded. “I 
guess you jad to find out sooner or later 
that the law of the North makes the 
owner of the team captain of the party. 
That’s me and I’m it. Cover up your 
nose.” 

They still had thirty miles to go to the 
next relief cabin, but they were not 
destined to make it that night. 

An hour after the first spill they had 
a really bad one. A snowshoe rabbit 
darted across the road like a silvery 
shadow, and in full voice the entire team 
took them flying off down a canyon. It 
was the worst possible place for such a 
thing to happen. They were on the side 
of a steep slope, four or five hundred 
feet from the bottom where ran a glacial 
stream. 

The dogs lost their passengers at the 
outset after dragging Hazel through a 
hundred feet of stunted birch and devil’s 
clubs. Once on the ice of the stream, 
the rabbit headed along it with the dogs 
following until, a mile farther on, the 
sledge, bottom side upward, fouled on 
a snag. 
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“Now what?” demanded Barody, 
looking helplessly at the girl. 

“We pick up our equipment and catch 
up with ’em,” she replied. “Our—or, I 
should say, my sleeping bag probably 
is still lashed to the bottom of the sledge. 
Meanwhile, it looks like a blizzard.” 

With fairly good mushing they arrived 
in an hour’s time at the place where the 
dogs were stalled, to find them tangled 
up in their harness and yelping plain- 
tively with their backs to the wind. 
With whip and word Hazel reorganized 
her delinquents to find, in the end, that 
it would be hours before they could get 
back up the bushy, breken slope to the 
trail. 

It was just aiter they arrived at it, 
and everything should have been excel- 
lent, that the blizzard swooped with 
demoniacal rage, and first the trail and 
then the dogs and sledge were encom- 
passed in its maw. They came to a dead 
stop. 

The girl stripped the harness off the 
dogs, allowing them their ration of dried 
salmon, after which the animals curled 
up in the lee side of a drift, there to be 
buried snug and warm for the time be- 
ing. Out came the wolf robe and the 
sleeping bag. The sledge was turned 
over to form a roof tree and the robe 
thrown over it. 

In this cramped habitation, lying side 
by side on the soft sleeping bag, they 
went into camp, and soon they, too, 
were covered by the drifts, except for 
an air hole which Barody or the girl 
kept open with the handle of the dog 
whip. 

They were nibbling on crackers 
smeared with tallow when Barody re- 
marked: 

“T suppose you lay all our trouble to 
me.” 

“No,” said the girl, “I don't. I guess 
you can’t be blamed for the mixup. 
However, you haven’t made it very easy 
to live down, by not bringing your own 
sleeping bag. No matter, though! We 
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can’t argue like a couple of old women. 
If we do, we'll both be frozen solid by 
morning. There are two of us and there 
is just the one sleeping bag.” 

Barody, with his mind leaping back to 
his art, gave vent to an outburst of ela- 
tion: 

“By Jove!’ he exclaimed. “This is 
romance. There is a whole novel or a 
play in this situation.” 

“Now: what are you gurgling about?” 
she demanded angrily. “What I was 
trying to tell you was that we would 
have to bunk right here to-night. I’m 
going to have my sleeping bag. And I 
intend to put you between a couple of 
my Malemutes and cover you with the 
wolf robe to keep you warm. Romance 
be hanged! This is a matter of saving 
you for your mother.” 

“Romance be hanged, indeed!” quoth 
Barody. 

He assisted Hazel as she slipped the 
robe off the sledge, and they did this so 
skillfully that the canopy of snow re- 
mained to house them. Then the girl 
crawled out into the night, to return 
presently leading two frightful phan- 
toms that might have been dogs, but 
looked remarkably like demons. 

“They have been fed; but I’d advise 
you not to kick much in your sleep,” 
she told him. “A little provocation and 
these babies will overlook whatever lit- 
tle difference there is between you and 
a fish. Ever sleep with a Malemute?” 

<SNiOe” 

“Well, they’re always hungry.’ 

Barody scooped out a neat little room 
beneath the drift, shoved a dog into the 
aperture, climbed in with his wolf robe, 
drew the second dog in after him, and 
lay half frozen and swearing all night. 
He nearly dozed once but started up in 
fright when one of his surly canine 
friends started to lick his ear. Hazel 
was snoring evenly within her sleeping 
bag. Her head was toward him, and a 
little wisp of her hair was protruding 
from the bag to a point that was almost 
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within reach. He was so annoyed by 
her indifference that he wanted to lay 
hold of this ringlet and yank it out by 
the roots 


CHAPTER IV. 
CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM. 


SOME time during the early hours 

of the morning, the wind went down. 
He wanted to get up and break a hole 
in the snowy walls so he could see if the 
stars were out, but one of the animals 
bristled, so he lay down again rather 
than disturb the status quo. 

Ages later the girl stirred, thrust out 
an arm and then reared inside her 
cocoon, regarding him belligerently 
through sleepy eyes. 

“What are you doing awake?’ she 
demanded. “If you had been a good 
trailman, you would have improved 
every moment. What time is it?” 

“Take your dog out and I'll look,” 
snapped Barody resentfully. “I’ve 
wanted to look for an hour, but every 
time I make a movement, that cur by 
my right arm shows his teeth.” 

The girl continued to stare at him, 
though, much to his relief, she did not 
laugh, but seemed halfway inclined to 
be sympathetic. 

“You poor thing!” she exclaimed at 
last. “I might have known you would 
be afraid of dogs. Nevertheless, they 
did keep you from freezing. I would 
have asked you to take the bag, but I 
was too tired to argue with you. There 
was nothing to do but let you make the 
best of a bad bargain.” 

“Don’t pity me,” growled Barody ir- 
ritably. “I think if I had something hot, 
like coffee ie 

“Is the storm over?” 

“Yes.” 

“You'll get some by six o’clock this 
evening, I think. We can’t cook coffee 
here, but I have got a slice of fried 
steak which we can eat Eskimo fashion.” 

“T don’t think I want it—if it 1 
frozen.” 
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“Well, it is. You needn’t eat it if 
you don’t want to, but I advise you to 
eat. You'll want something that will 
stick to your ribs.” 

_ Then she drove the dogs out and fol- 
lowed to ascertain the condition of the 
trail. After a while Barody joined her. 
It was still desperately cold, but the 
wind had vanished. Great drifts had 
been blown across the road, and under 
these, no doubt, reposed the sleeping 
Malemutes. 

“We can get along, I think, but it will 
mean a deal of hard work,” declared 
Hazel. “The surface is packed pretty 
hard. Now we'll eat and be merry.” 

The sledge back in position on top of 
the snow and the man and the maid sit- 
ting on its rail, chewing from opposite 
ends of a slab of frosty beefsteak. Here 
was a situation fit for any novel, per- 
haps, but Barody, the prominent author 
and playwright, refused to be impressed. 
His romance must have a jazz orchestra 
accompaniment and a setting of regal 
artificiality such as one finds, say, in a 
night club. This thing of sitting on an 
icy scantling and tugging with one’s 
teeth on a piece of meat, while a girl on 
the other end does the same thing like 
a Bronx coyote, can be appreciated best 
by those who like to “rough it.” Barody 
was not that kind. 

“Now, after you have set your teeth,” 
coached the girl, “take your knife and 
cut off a hunk as big as you care to 
swallow.” 

“I think it is a vulgar, coarse, and 
indecent way to breakfast,’ declared 
Barody, grinning. “I don’t like it, so 
let’s cut it out. The fact that an Eskimo 
does it leaves me cold. Besides, the 
steak doesn’t look any too good.” 

“T could kill you,” said the girl, “for 
slurring that steak. There isn’t a dog 
on my team that would refuse to eat it. 
If you dare to say you're better man 
than my leader, I'll let you walk home. 
That’s romance for you, and you like 
romance.” 
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“Who told you that?” 

“Ham. You are chuck full of ro- 
mance,” he said.” 

“Damn Ham!” 

“You did tell him, though, that an 
author had to have varied experiences.” 

“T guess I did; but there’s a limit. 
I never shot a man in my life, and I 
make it a rule to burn more or less 
powder in my plots.” 

“Y’m sort of glad, somehow,” ad- 
mitted Hazel slowly. “It don’t make 
you quite so much of a lounge lizard.” 

“Why, you don’t prefer murderers, 
do you?” 

“T wasn’t speaking of that. 
speaking of the experiences.” 

Despite his earlier protests, Barody 
continued to chew and hack his steak. 
Finally their noses almost touched, and 
he paused a moment to look smilingly 
into her fine, blue eyes. 

“By the way, were you ever kissed?” 

“Shut up! I knew you’d say some- 
thing like that,” she retorted, delicately 
carving herself free from the steak and 
relinquishing the rest with a shrug of 
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indifference. “I guess you’re exactly 
what I thought you were. Now we will 
be going.” 


The man tossed the remainder of the 
meat away and, with anger in his heart, 
began picking up their belongings and 
packing them into the sledge. 

There was no longer any controversy 
as to who would ride and who would 
stand on the runners. Both had to walk. 
The girl had snowshoes, but Barody had 
none, so, on account of his long skis, he 
had to trail far behind and do strenuous 
battle with the drifts. 

At noon they did not stop. At five 
o'clock they did for just a breathing 
spell, though Barody was nearly dead 
with fatigue. 

It was ten o’clock before they pulled 
up before a weather-beaten log shanty, 
to be received there by Doc Lawrence 
and the priest. Scarcely a word had they 
spoken all this while. After a terrific 
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supper of hot bread, caribou, and rice, 
washed down with black tea, the doctor 
and Hazel had a private conference in 
which she did much of shaking her au- 
burn curls in negation. When Barody 
saw this, he smiled in an exceedingly 
wintry manner. 

At last the girl laughed so heartily, 
that he had hot and cold flashes along 
his spine. However, it was something 
to see and hear her laugh. She had been 
unspeakably miserly in exhibiting mirth 
up to that moment. Come to think of it, 
she had not even smiled, which was 
strange for one so young; but he had 
charged this to worry over her sup- 
posedly dying father. Now, hitherto un- 
suspected dimples blossomed out on her 
ruddy cheeks, her marvelous eyes danced 
and the two even rows of pearls be- 
tween her glowing lips flashed and 
sparkled. 

He was not much at lip reading, but 
there are some words that are peculiarly 
and distinctively labial, such, for in- 
stance, as the word “Malemute.” When 
he saw the girl speak this word to her 
friend the doctor, there was a feeling in 
his heart akin to hate. 

For some reason, probably on account . 
of the drifts, the two parties kept to- 
gether during the succeeding days. 
Barody, with relief, found himself at- 
tached to the first sledge with the priest. 
The latter was somewhat hard-boiled at 
times, and the prominent author and 
playwright was obliged to do his share 
of the drudgery. He took the gee pole 
when the snow was deepest, plodding 
clumsily on his snowshoes between the 
vehicle and the team, panting and swear- 
ing. 

“T am afraid that my little parishioner 
Hazel, has been spoiling you miserably,” 
declared Father Donnelly grimly, at the 
beginning of their long mush together. 
“T noticed you riding while the girl 
mushed.” 

“That was not my fault,” snapped 
Barody. 
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“And it wasn’t hers,” returned the 
priest, shortly. “Being only a girl, she 
had neither time nor patience to teach 
you the rules of the game. That bottle 
of brandy was a bad start.” 

“Tl admit it was,” said Barody. “But 
since she had condemned me to the do- 
nothing job, I still can see no reason why 
I couldn’t have taken a bit of a nip. 
You see, I’m not used to narrow-minded 
bigots, of her youth.” 

“No doubt you are not,” affirmed the 
other. “But Hazel is not the kind to 
allow a fool to follow his natural bent, 
when the same jeopardizes her trip to 
have a last look at her dying father. 
However, if she had been an Indian 
guide, she would have dumped you in 
the snow then and there.” 

“T don’t believe I follow you. I have 
heard that the Indians are not adverse 
to firewater. Somewhere I’ve heard it, 
I am sure.” 

“You have, and you have heard 
rightly. Only this scene happens to be 
laid in low temperatures. If you had 
taken one drink it would have warmed 
you for two hours. Then you would 
have taken another and it would have 
warmed you for one hour. The third 
drink would have warmed you for half 
an hour. After that you would have had 
to keep drinking, and she would have 
had one of two burdens on her hands— 
either a maudlin drunk for the whole 
trip or a dead man using up space in her 
sledge.” 

“T see,” acknowledged Barody, with- 
out seeing anything but the sneer which 
seemed to have been the most consistent 
thing about the girl’s treatment of him 
from the very start. Although a humane 
man, brought up in gentle surroundings, 
he certainly hoped she would freeze her 
nose to the point of peeling abominably 
before she finished that trip. 

Thereafter he had very little to say, 
and that night it seemed to him that the 
whole world held him in contempt, al- 
though both the priest and the doctor 
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were unusually agreeable, and only the 
girl adopted a casual attitude in his pres- 
ence, 

Barody was not ordinarily a good 
raconteur. He could write in liquid 
phrases that almost melted in your 
mouth, paint scenes and portraits that 
were technically perfect in background 
and perspective, but when it came to 
telling a story or describing an incident, 
his tongue was halting and his com- 
parisons rather poorly made. 

To-night, smarting under Hazel’s cold 
glances, he did his best to develop the 
atmosphere of the man about town, 
volubly trying to make himself agree- 
able but at the same time to establish his 
claim to special respect. This attempt 
to “high-hat” the young lady fell of its 
own weight. Hazel got up in the midst 
of it, yawned slightly behind her hand, 
gave him a pitying look and less than 
no excuse at all and retired to bed. 
After that, conversation languished and 
finally died sadly from malnutrition. 

“You don’t seem to care much for 
Hazel’s company, so I will continue with 
her for the rest of the way out,” re- 
marked Doctor Lawrence the next 
morning. 

“Oh, I like her well enough,” said 
Barody, yawning. And then he added 
smartly: “I hope she didn’t misunder- 
stand me about the sleeping bag.” 

“No,” said the doctor, smiling at him, 
“she did not misunderstand you. The 
trouble is that you really have no sleep- 
ing bag of your own, so it’s somewhat 
embarrassing. You would have frozen 
to death the other night if she had not 
thought of the Malemutes. I might add 
that the law of the North is the guiding 
star on the trail and that, as party cap- 
tain, she was responsible for your lack 
of equipment and should have given you 
her own bag.” 

“She would have had a fine chance!” 

“So she judged, evidently. Hazel 
don’t waste words on a forlorn hope. 
Shall I teli you just how she put it, 
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young man? I suppose she is just an- 
other interesting character to you—to 
put into a book.” 

“T should like to know—really.” 

“She said ‘you were too damn polite, 
but you wouldn’t be above petty wicked- 
ness, if you had the chance!’ ” 

“Petty wickedness !’” mused Barody 
later on, as he mulled it over. “I won- 
der!” He gazed at the wiry, small 
creature tugging at the sledge, the plod- 
ding form of the priest, and up, up to 
where the mighty Chugach thrust its 
burly peaks into the mysterious twilight. 

“Petty! All is pettiness down _here. 
Tiny hands, tiny feet, diminutive bodies, 
and earthbound souls plodding along, 
going nowhere.’ He thought of the 
girls he had met in the night clubs and 
their flirtations, thought of his so-called 
art. 

“Tnconsequential bunk!” said Barody, 
and wished, somehow, that the girl could 
have heard him say it. 

Day after day they mushed, and Bar- 
ody learned to swear at the dogs and to 
handle a team. He grew strong and 
resourceful and did a man’s part. The 
priest was a likable man, so they got 
along together like comrades. Still, it 
was just hard work to him, interesting 
at times, but drudgery without high 
lights or deep shades, and far from the 
kind of experience he cotld use in a 
plot of stark realism. 

One evening the Northern Lights 
blossomed out in the skies and descended 
about their heads in folds of colored 
tulle, snapping and hissing in awful 
splendor, whirling and unwinding, red, 
green, blue—the seven colors and _ all 
their related tints. The sensitive soul 
of the prominent author and playwright 
spread itself on this phenomenon. But, 
alas! it was not writing “material,” for 
who would believe such a thing could 
exist—who outside of Alaska? 

It occurred to Barody that no one had 


3 ever painted the Northern Lights and 
fF p got “stark realism.” No one had ever, 
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nor ever could, write a description of 
them that would convey a tenth of their 
majestic loveliness, Such spectacles are 
“inconsequential bunk” to the outsider 
and only an imperfect memory to those 
who have seen. He thought of Ham 
then, and his romancing viewpoint, but 
he still couldn’t see the big Alaskan 
story. It simply didn’t exist, at least 
not in the raw state, 


CHAPTER V. 
CONTROVERSY. 


N the twenty-second day and in the 

evening thereof, they came upon a 
snowbound hut on a birch-clad hillside, 
fringing a tundra of a thousand lakes. 
It was one of the buildings constructed 
by the U. S. Signal Corps for the benefit 
of its linemen, and a lean, bearded ser- 
geant, named Frank Deems, was there 
now. He wore the arctics of the coun- 
try, but his figure was as straight and 
clean molded as a rifle barrel. 

“T’ve got the old man just about on 
his underpinning, but he’s pretty weak 
yet,” he called, as the two teams drew 
up in the yard. 

“You are a dear,’”’ exclaimed Hazel, 
and gave his arm a squeeze as she hur- 
ried into the cabin. The others lingered 
outside for a few moments before they 
followed her into the house. 

They found her on her knees at the 
feet of a grizzled sour dough who was 
speaking to her gently in a rich Irish 
brogue and calling her his colleen. 

“And then the sojer he came in on me 
and there I was,” he was saying. “Buck 
had gone wid my message to you, col- 
leen, and I knew you'd be after comin’ 
in the big rush to your old dad, who 
wouldn’t be old at all but the blasted 
summer complaint that got him in the 
dead of winter. And me wid one of the 
finest tin claims in the territory. And 
tin at eight hundred per ton, if you could 
only get it to market, which you can’t. 
Which, I says, is foine and dandy for 
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it ain’t worth more’n ten thousand, and 
I’ve had fifty thousand in cash once and 
spent it in that many nights to the detri- 
ment of me soul.” 

“It surely is luck, dad,’ crooned the 
girl. “Here you’ve found what your 
heart craved and it can do you no harm. 
Isn’t that fine now? And we didn’t 
want money, anyway.” 

Doctor Lawrence was opening his 
leather medicine case, and it was the 
snap of the spring catch that caused 
Hazel to discover they were not alone. 
She leaped to her feet and, with tears 
of joy in her eyes, introduced Barody. 
Then the priest and the doctor claimed 
John Ryan in the name of long-standing 
friendship, while Hazel retired to the 
neighborhood of the stove to take off her 
parka and maklak, her face transfigured 
with happiness. 

Barody, who had not exchanged three 
words with her since they had parted 
companionship on the third day of the 
long journey, sauntered casually to the 
far corner of the room. 

Doc Lawrence’s diagnosis was quickly 
made and laconically delivered. 

“We've got to get him out of here 
and home,” he declared. “He’s got a 
thoroughly bad appendix. We will start 
with him in the morning with my team. 
Hazel, you had better rest and start 
back the day after to-morrow.” 

“Not me,” said Hazel. “Tl go with 
dad.” : 

“How about it?” inquired the doctor 
of Ryan. 

“She'll stand the punishment if any- 
body does,” declared the girl’s father, 
proudly. “My old tillicum, the sojer 
here, will get the girl out of the drifts 
until we reach the trail.” 

“Yes,” amended the priest, “and Mr. 
Barody can assist us.” 

Barody, who had been damning the 
girl under his breath for the last twenty 
days, suddenly evinced interest in her 
behalf. 

“Do you mean to say you intend to 
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leave this girl to the tender mercy of a 
tough soldier?’ he demanded hotly. 
“Not that I have any particular interest 
in her, you know,” he added lamely. 

The moment he said this, he was in- 
ordinately angry at himself for caring 
one way or the other what happened to 
that competent young woman. How- 
ever, his remark had set a new mischief 
afoot. The hauteur of his tones brought 
an instant reaction in the young ser- 
geant, who laid aside his pipe, menac- 
ingly. 

“Is this chap a friend of yours?” he 
inquired coldly of Hazel. 

“Tf he is, he'll apologize,” said the girl, 
sensing trouble. “And if you want to 
help out this expedition a little longer, 
you will be very much more useful if 
you don’t start a shindy in it. I don’t 
mind traveling with either of you. What 
do you say, Mr. Barody?” 

“I didn’t mean it just that way,” 
amended the author, “but I still insist 
that it is—well, you never met this man 
until to-night.” 

“If that’s an apology, I'll eat it!” 
snapped the soldier. 

“It’s pretty fair,” declared Hazel 
judicially. 

“Anyway, it’s as much of an apology 
as I intend to make,” said Barody, grit- 
ting his teeth. 

A life of solitude sometimes makes 
men’s tempers short. Before either the 
girl, priest or doctor could interfere or 
Mr. Ryan raise his voice, Deems slapped 
the author lightly on the cheek—the 
merest of warning gestures, and received 
in return a blow on the jaw that rocked 
his head backward. 

“Stop that!” thundered Father Don- 
nelly, but it was too late. Like a couple 
of Malemutes they were at it, battering 
each other with primitive fury. Per- 
haps the author was“a bit the more 
scientific, but this was offset by the ser- 
geant’s strength—and, all in all, it was a 
pretty fight. Barody was down and up, 
and then the soldier tumbled over Mr. 
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Ryan’s chair and went sprawling, only 
to regain his feet like a cat and rush 
fiercely at his opponent. They locked 
and swayed, while the meager furniture 
suffered and crimson spurted from bat- 
tered noses. 

Old Doc Lawrence pushed the invalid 
back into a corner and received a kick 
in the shins from that individual who 
thought he was being shoved oui of sight 
of his favorite spectacle. 

The priest stood guard over the huge 
Yukon stove, the girl crouched upon the 
bunks, her eyes wide with excitement 
and fear. 

At last the combatants crashed to the 
floor together and rolled almost under 
her feet, becoming wedged between the 
sagging poles and the dirt floor. It was 
then that the priest, who seemed to be 
the man of action always in that party, 
took them both by the napes of their 
necks and yanked them apart. 

It was high time, for neither had 
strength to fight further. 

“There,” said the girl, “you’ve gone 
and spoiled the party. Now, I suppose 
I will have to take both of you along 
with me.” 

“What was the fight over?” demanded 
Mr. Ryan. ‘Sure, I was so wrapped up 
in it that I don’t remember what the heck 
it was all about. Was it over you, 
Hazel ?” 

“It might have been,” admitted Hazel ; 
“but I’m not proud of it.” 


“The worst of it is,” deplored Father © 


Donnelly, “that if we take some of 
Hazel’s dogs, the doc and I are best 
qualified to handle them for speed. Now 
I suppose I will have to take the light 
team to keep you young coyotes from 
mixing. That may slow us down two 
days.” 

“That won’t work,” ruled the doctor. 
“Tt would be better to take all the men 
with us and let Hazel trail, on her own 
sweet time. Gentlemen, I’m disgusted 
with you. Mr. Barody, you should re- 
member that you are in Alaska, and 
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that an expedition of this kind alters 
usual circumstances.” 

The priest and the doctor both looked 
at Mr. Ryan for advice and received a 
humorous wink. 

“Let ’em both go with my gal,” he 
advised. “But they musn’t fight over 
her, unless I’m there to watch and en- 
joy it.” 

“How about it, 
manded the priest. 

“T won’t have any more words,” de- 
clared the author. 

“Then I'll behave myself, too,” de- 
clared the soldier. “But there’s no mutt 
going to——” 

“Shut up!” thundered Father Don- 
nelly, as the men bristled at each other. 
“Give me your word of honor!” 

Barody stepped forward and held out 
his hand. 

“T’m no mutt,” he said; “but let that 
pass. This is an emergency, and we will 
keep the peace.” 

“That is the brightest thing I’ve heard 
you say since we left Kanalla,” declared 
Hazel. 


gentlemen?” de- 


The temperature had lingered per- 
sistently at forty-five below for four 
days. 

Father Donnelly, Doc Lawrence, and 
Mr. Ryan, with the trail equipment of 
three men, but with the best dogs of 
two exceptionally fine teams, battled the 
newly made drifts, making trail. Be- 
hind, sometimes close, sometimes several 
miles, there was an outfit that did not 
have so much to combat in the way of 
drifts, but much more in the shape of 
elemental emotions. Sergeant Deems 
and Mr. Barody seldom spoke to each 
other. The girl rode in the sledge, with 
very little to say. The Malemutes cul- 
tivated a surly mood and ran away at 
the slightest excuse. 

“How far are you going, anyway?” 
Barody demanded once. 

“Clear back to Kanalla,” replied the 
soldier crisply. 
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“I was in hopes we would lose you 
along the trail,” sneered the author. 

“Not a Chinaman’s chance.” 

‘“T thought there might be orders or 
something.” 

“My orders are to go on to Kanalla.” 

“Oh!” He tried to remember a wat 
we had lost through the inefficiency of 
our army, but couldn’t remember a case 
in point, or discover a way of having 
this particular unit of our armed forces 
publicly chastised and disgraced. 

“Anyway, it’s rotten!” he exclaimed 
in disgust, as he mushed along. 

“What’s rotten?” demanded 
vehemently. 

“The weather !” 

“Oh {22 

“What is wrong with your” called 
Hazel from her seat. “I hear you two 
grumbling like a pair of overworked 
trick bears.” 

“We're getting 
enough,” retorted Deems. 
is criticizing the weather.” 

“Let it alone. I suppose he’d take it 
away from us, although it’s all we have. 
What a mean disposition you have, Mr. 
Barody!” 

Barody told himself that he never met 
anybody in his life he hated like he did 
Miss Ryan. 

The snow began on the fifth day and 
continued without interruption. The 
heavy team ahead made fair time, but 
Hazel’s left-over contingent lagged, and 
finally they were a day behind and gave 
up all hope of catching up with the lead 
sledge. This in turn necessitated the 
spending of evenings alone in damp and 
gloomy relief cabins, where conversation 
dwindled to long silences, terminating at 
last by some one yawning and going to 
bed. 

One thing about the aititude of the 
soldier puzzled the author. He seemed 
to be in love with Hazel, but neither by 
word nor token did he give vent to an 
expression of this. He was the helpful 


Deems 


along amicably 
“Mr. Barody 


big brother always, kind, considerate, 
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never flattering, never subtly arranging 
stolen moments alone. Yet Hazel’s eyes 
always glistened when she looked his 
way, and her voice softened perceptibly. 

Evidently they had met or known of 
each other before; but if so, neither 
ever mentioned such an _ occurrence. 
Barody earnestly—too earnestly—hoped 
the soldier would marry the girl, and 
beat her. It would be a pity, he thought, 
to spoil two homes with such people. 
And Hazel? Well she didn’t deserve 
anything better. 

But Barody ground his teeth at the 
thought, and for this, had it been physi- 
cally possible, he would have booted him- 
self out of the cabin. 

On the nineteenth day it happened. 


CHAPTER VI. 
STARK REALISM. 


‘T was all done so quickly that none 
of the party saw it coming. They 
were winding around the lofty dome of 
a mountain when a wounded ptarmigan 
went tumbling out of the trail and down 
the precipitous slope, with the team in 
pursuit. Hazel could not throw herself 
clean and went with them, was almost 
lost over a precipice, but caught a small 
sprout of elderberry and hung to it like 
grim death. With a soldier’s quick 
mind, Deems leaped back off the run- 
ners, and, then sensing Hazel’s awful 
predicament, plunged headfirst after her. 
The sergeant slid on his stomach like 
a bullet, but, skillfully employing his 
mittened hands as a rudder, deflected 
his course, reached the girl, saw instantly 
that if he too, seized that slender support 
he probably would uproot it, gave him- 
self up for lost and instead went gal- 
lantly over the edge to almost certain 
death. 

Barody was not so quick to act, and 
this was what saved them. Drawing his 
hunting kniie, he plunged it into the 
glazed surface of the snow and hback- 
ward, crablike, began to descend, using 
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it as a brake. In five minutes he had 
reached the girl. Then he lashed her 
to his belt and much more slowly and 
painfully fought his way back up the 
slope, cutting steps with the knife. 

“Are you hurt?” he inquired softly 
of her, as they began their ascent. 

“No,” she replied. “Not to speak of. 
Did you see what Sergeant Deems did?” 

“It was damned fine of him.” 

Veg” 

Nothing more was said, until once 
more they were safe and sound on the 
trail. The dogs were gone, the sledge 
gone. Neither would ever be seen again 
unless some of the Malemutes freed 
themselves and returned to Kanalla. 

“Do you suppose Deems went to his 
death?” Hazel asked tearfully. 

“T don’t know,” replied Barody, “but 
I intend to find out.” 

“Hurry, then,” she begged. “I’m a 
little faint.” She was sitting where he 
had finished dragging her up the slope, 
her right leg straight out in front of 
her, her left lying at an odd angle. She 
was pale, and haggard about the mouth. 

Barody was thinking that he had 
‘found at last the limit of her almost mas- 
culine nerve and endurance. 

She said nothing as he left her and 
proceeded to hew a path down the moun- 
tainside toward where Deems had dis- 
appeared into the abyss. He reached 
the perilous edge, peered down, looked 
back at her, grinned and waved his 
hands. Deems was twenty feet below 
him on a gravelly ledge, the breath 
knocked out of him, and senseless. 

The girl returned a wave and added a 
flashing smile which, though blurred by 
the distance, yet seemed to counteract 
the chill in his bones. He looked down 
again and his head swam. The cliff was 
fully as high and almost as sheer as the 
Woolworth Building, but this footing 
that offered itself was not solid masonry 
ribbed with steel and it was coated with 
ice. He could catch a projection here 
and find a foothold there. From thence 
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Tan a crevice, and into this he could 
insert his feet and hands. If he could 
keep his head and have all the breaks in 
luck, he might make it. 

He looked back again at the girl and 
noted curiously that she was still seated. 
Apparently she had not moved from the 
position she had settled into when with 
a final heave he had drawn her roughly 
up onto the trail. 

“Get up!” he shouted to her. “Move 
around. You will freeze to death in a 
few minutes that way.” 

“T can’t!” came the answer floating 
down to him. “I am hurt.” 

Barody swore fiercely into the snow 
under his chin, and started to wriggle 
away from the chasm, to go back and 
assist her. 

“Stop!” screamed Hazel. “Don’t you 
dare! Go down and get him first,” He 
saw that she had drawn an automatic 
and had it pointed in his direction. 

“Go ahead and shoot!” he yelled. 
“T’m coming back until you stop me with 
a bullet.” 

But the girl suddenly raised the pistol 
and brought its muzzle hard and cold 
against her temple. 

“A life for a life,” she told him, her 
voice ringing clearly through the void. 
“T’m captain here and I’m responsible 
for him.” 

Barody almost lost his hold on the 
snow in his desperate rush to return to 
the rescue. 

“Don’t shoot!” he told Hazel. “T’ll 
have him up in a jiffy. Meanwhile, you 
thrash your arms.” 

Without waiting further, he swung 
over the edge recklessly and, taking 
chances that would have dumfounded a 
structural steel worker, he was clawing 
his precarious way down the face of the 
cliff. It is doubtful if a goat could have 
done better than did this son of the 
bright lights. 

He reached the crevice by a flying 
leap, tore the knees out of his breeches 
and slid for a dozen feet. He was on 
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the verge of losing his balance, but 
somehow he regained it just in time and 
another mighty plunge brought him be- 
side Deems. 

The soldier was coming to conscious- 
ness, but it didn’t need a doctor to see 
that he was badly hurt. The ledge he 
was lying on was very long, extending 
straight back a hundred or more feet 
and then gradually tilting upward to- 
ward the trail. Barody noted, with a 
great hope in his heart, that there were 
animal tracks following it. 

Toughened by nearly forty days on 
the trail, the author experienced no great 
difficulty in lifting Deems onto his back. 
Fear for Hazel lent him superhuman 
strength. He almost ran with the sol- 
dier. The ascent was better than he 
anticipated, but the footing was slippery. 
Often he fell and slid back, but he per- 
sisted until finally, with a triumphant 
grunt, he laid ‘his burden down on the 
trail. It had seemed an age that he was 
struggling thus, and it was. It had 
taken forty-five minutes. 

Seizing Deems by his collar, Barody 
trailed him as though he was a log to 
where the girl was still seated. He 
found her with her eyes closed and both 
cheeks white. Five minutes more and 
she would have been frozen to death. 

There is only one thing to do in these 
circumstances and Barody knew what 
that was. He began to rub her face and 
chafe her hands with snow. He shook, 
rubbed and massaged the blood back into 
circulation. And then, drawing a couple 
of candles from his pack, he started a 
fire from dry twigs. 

Soon he had a sizable blaze. He added 
more and more branches and between 
times resumed the massage. At last he 
built three fires, placing his charges in 
the center of a blazing triangle. 

The girl was groaning now, which re- 
called to Barody’s mind what had been 
frightened out of it by the threatening 
white spots on her cheeks. It was the 
peculiar manner in which her left leg 
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was twisted when he left her an hour 
ago sitting there bravely swallowing her 
agony so that Deems might be rescued. 
Her leg was broken! 

Here was a mess. He was in the act 
of straightening out the injured mem- 
ber, when he heard a noise behind him 
and turned to see Deems on his side, 
gazing at him. 

“How are you?” greeted Barody 
shortly. 

“Fine!” returned Deems. “I’ve got 
half my ribs broken and my chest feels 
like it has caved in. How’s Hazel?’ 

“Broke her leg.” 

“Better pick her up and make it 
snappy into Kanalla. It’s only twenty- 
two miles. You can do it in two days.” 

“T can, but I won’t,” growled Barody. 
‘No hero’s grave for you. I’m going to 
deliver you in Kanalla on the hoof, or 
Tl break the harness.” 

“There’s a cave half a mile down the 
road,” said Sergeant Deems, changing 
his tone wearily. “If you can get us 
there, I’ll help you splint her leg and we 
can keep fairly warm. But I warn you 
that we are liable to freeze to death—or 
starve. Our food and bedding went 
with the dogs, you know.” 

“Fell! I never thought of that. Well, 
I’ll take her while she’s still unconscious, 
build a fire and come back for you. Is 
that all right?” 

“O. K.,” declared the soldier. “I'll 
be fine. Be sure and build your fire 
in the front part ofthe cave and just 
inside. Don’t hurry!” 

The girl seemed light as a feather 
after hauling the soldier up a mountain- 
side. In twenty minutes he had located 
a large cave not far from the trail, but 
its entrance was forty feet in diameter 
and the fire he built far from sufficient to 
heat its roomy interior, which was hung 
with icicles. He made Haze! as com- 
fortable as he could and hurried back 
for Deems. The soldier suffered in- 
tolerably any way that Barody could 
carry him, but he said little, and so at 
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last all three were grouped about the fire 
in the new refuge. 

Hazel was conscious and moaning, her 
eyes bright with fever, as Barody, under 
the soldier’s direction, fashioned rude 
splints and set the broken thigh. 

A long time he worked and flattered 
himself that he worked well. Splints 
were fashioned with his hunting knife 
and bound tightly in place with strips 
of clothing. 

“There!” exclaimed Barody at last, 
settling down on his haunches beside 
the fire. “T’ve earned a little rest.” He 
heard a groan behind him and turned 
with an ejaculation, to find that the sol- 
dier now had slumped over on his side 
and appeared to be suffering in great 
agony. 

“T’m sorry, old man,” Barody apol- 
ogized. “I had clean forgot. There 
now! Brace up and we'll see what we 
can do for you. Pretty game of you, 
I'll swear, not to mention your own dis- 
tress so long as I was working on Miss 
Ryan’s splints. Seems like I’m the only 
selfish guy in the party.” 

Deems did not answer because his 
pain wouldn’t let him. The author 
gently opened the soldier’s parka and 
shirt, to find that the heavy woolen un- 
dershirt was red from the puncture of 
a broken rib. It took force, brute force, 
to straighten out this difficulty, and the 
soldier mercifully fainted during the 

‘process. Before he was through Barody 

had stripped his patient to the waist and 
used up a part of his own shirt as 
a body bandage. By the time he had 
dressed Deems, the fire was nearly out, 
and for two hours he rooted about in the 
deep snow to procure a supply for the 
night. 

Now he built a fire within the cave, 
allowed it to burn for half an hour and 
then, sweeping it aside with his foot 
gently, laid Deems and the girl on the 
warm stones. For a few moments he 
stood, silently considering them. It was 
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cold in the cave and getting colder as 
night settled down—the chill of an ice 
box. Barody, who hated trite things, 
felt a tinge of shame as he pulled off 
his own parka and covered the two fig- 
ures. It was such an overworked act 
as he would have scorned to put in a 
book. 

The girl stirred, probably because the 
stones under her were too hot, and be- 
gan to babble incoherently. This kept 
up a while and then Deems joined in, 
blabbering, his face flushed. The author 
studied them. 

“Funny thing!’ muttered Barody 
cynically. “I never before thought of 
such a thing as a soldier going off his 
nut with pain. Sort of upsets a tradi- 
tion.” 

The cold bit to his marrow, and he 
began to dance and then to run up and 
down in the cave in a mad race against 
the freezing temperature. 

The fire began to die down and Bar- 
ody stopped to fix it. 

He threw the remaining sticks onto 
it, and then went in search for more. 
They were hard to find in the gathering 
darkness, but he succeeded in getting 
several arm loads of pine branches and 
one snag of a stump which had been 
uprooted when the trail was made years 
ago. This made a sizable blaze, but 
little heat got to the man and the girl 
lying there in the flickering light, mut- 
tering incoherencies. They would most 
certainly freeze to death before morn- 
ing, he thought. 

A desperate situation makes the mind 
function quickly. The author seized a 
stick and pried loose half a dozen boul- 
ders, the size of coconuts, and put them 
in the fire to heat. When they were quite 
hot, he took out three and spaced them 
judicially between Deems and Hazel, 
spreading the parka over them and tuck- 
ing it in tight to retain the heat. Then 
he began running up and down again, 
grimly swinging his arms to keep up the 
circulation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Foop! 


FroR once Barody was not thinking of 
himself. He was thinking that if he 
failed to bring warmth to these two 
others, now helpless in his hands, they 
would freeze in an hour’s time. 

After a while he took out the stones 
and put them in the fire again, replac- 
ing them with others, sizzling hot. So, 
running, leaping, thrashing his arms, he 
spent the long hours of the night. Dawn 
found him physically exhausted; but 
one of his patients had regained nor- 
malcy, though too sick to move. This 
was Deems. 

The soldier regarded him for a long 
time, his mouth puckered in an effort 
to visualize what had happened. 

“T’ve got a sore chest and sometody 
seems to have wound a cloth around 
me,” he observed at last. ‘“What’s the 
matter with you that you aren’t in bed? 
And what’s wrong with the girl? She 
looks as white as a ghost.” 

“We're in a hell of a mess,”’ groaned 
Barody. 

He told the soldier then what had 
happened, and asked his advice. 

“Well, all I can say is that you’ve got 
to do some tall hustling,” replied Deems. 
“Hazel will be herself in a few hours; 
but she can’t be moved for some time. 
She’s got to be fed and she’s got to have 
a comfortable bed or she’ll keep flopping 
around and her splints will slip. [I’m 
not much better off, I’m sorry to say, 
but I can help you out now and then, 
especially in ideas.” 

“Give me an idea how I'm going to 
dig up a bed and how I’m going to 
prepare some soup,” demanded Barody. 

“Listen, then! Go out and look for 
a squirrel’s nest. They live on pine cones 
up here, and under their hole tree you 
will find bushels of cone chips in a stack. 
Guess the girl has got a pistol. Take 
that and track down a rabbit. There’s 
a quart cup in my coat pocket.” 
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“Couldn’t ask more of an outfit than 
that,” declared the author optimistically, 
rummaging for the pistol in Hazel’s 
parka. It was a small enough weapon, 
but there were plenty of steel-jacketed 
bullets with a wicked sting to them. 
Barody was even more pleased when he 
took possession of the soldier’s alumi- 
num drinking cup. 

“Look for a bare spot where the 
slopes are exposed to the wind,” advised 
Deems, “and bring back some reindeer 
moss. That will help in the soup.” 

Barody went out, but he found no 
rabbits. He did not even find tracks. 
He had to return to replenish the fire 
and look at his charges. The girl was 
conscious now, but in great pain. Deems 
was sitting up, working away at her 
splints trying to ease her misery. She 
complained that the rough sticks they 
had used were pinching her. 

“What luck?” queried Deems cheer- 
fully. “Find anything?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Try getting down into the valley, 
then. It will be dark soon.” 

He tried hunting in the valley, but he 
found no game, so he contented himself 
with an armful of reindeer moss, which 
is gray, brittle, and corral-like in shape. 
But he did find a squirrel nest and, 
after many trips, managed to transport 
to his cave a splendid bed for Hazel 
and the soldier. All three by this time 
were ravenously hungry. Hazel could 
not sit up without causing her pain; but 
Deems could and did. 

The first problem was to prepare some 
food for the girl. 

“Put as much moss in the cup as you 
do water and set it on to boil,” directed 
Deems. “Add a little of Hazel’s parka 
collar, hair and all, and boil to a rich, 
dark brown. Then serve hot with a 
fork, or cold, with plenty of mayon- 
naise.”’ 

The girl, helpless there on her back, 
laughed. It was fine to hear her mellow 
voice ringing through the cave, in spon- 
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taneous gayety. Barody wondered why 
it was that everything she did gave.him 
a thrill. 

The soup was made, and, gently lift- 
ing her fair head on his arm, Barody 
let her drink. She pretended to like it 
immensely. 

“That is wonderful soup,” she sighed, 
in mock ecstasy. “Fur collars are being 
worn on the inside this winter.” Barody 
thought it was the wittiest thing he had 
ever heard a girl say. 

The next cup went to Deems and the 
third to Barody, who drank it with a 
series of great gulps and with eyes shut 
fast. When he tasted what he had given 
his two patients, he was so angry that 
he dashed out into the gathering dark- 
ness and guided, no doubt, by a pro- 
tecting Providence, found a ptarmigan 
roosting on a log and brought it down 
by a single shot. 

This was not the sterling feat of arms 
it sounds, for the ptarmigan does not 
come under the heading of “wild game.” 
The unrecorded, but nevertheless actual 
distance, was six feet. 

There was a feast later that night. 
Barody hauled Deems gently close to the 
fire, and under his direction the bird was 
roasted for Hazel and the soldier, Bar- 
ody professing to hate game of all kinds. 
When both were fast asleep side by side, 
the author fished the charred bones out 
of the fire and ate the marrow before 
he resumed his sleepless custodianship 
of the fire. 

That night Barody slept several times 
from sheer exhaustion, but never failed 
to wake in time to keep his charges 
from freezing. 

Once hunger drove him from his un- 
comfortable couch of cone chips to 
munch some uncooked reindeer moss. 
Toward morning his feet chilled so 
badly he was obliged to take off his shoes 
and socks and rub his toes with snow, 
and then his fingers ached with the cold 
until he had a fierce impulse to lop them 
off with his hunting knife. 
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Just at that moment, when he was in 
his deepest misery from personal dis- 
comfort, the girl began to moan, and she 
and Deems began to fight in their sleep 
for the meager coverlet made by the 
parka. 

“Stark realism here!” thought Barody 
grimly. 

He lifted the girl tenderly with his 
arm about her and wrapped her com- 
pletely with the parka, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the soldier. Instantly her 
eyes opened wide. 

“What are you doing?” she demanded. 
Then, luxuriantly: 

“Jiminy! That’s great. 
now.” 

But a moment later, as her sleep- 
fogged senses cleared, she struggled to 
a sitting posture and threw off the 
garment. 

“Hey!” she called angrily. “What 
the blazes do you mean by robbing 
Deems ?” 

“T didn’t think he'd need it,” Barody 
apologized Jamely. “You see, I was 
quite warm myself; but you appeared 
to be cold, I suppose from poor circula- 
tion.” 

“It’s forty below outside, if it’s a 
degree of anything!” 

“I’m warm, just the same,”’ lied the 
author, and it was the only one he had 
ever told that had other than literary 
merit. 

“You're shivering!” 

“Tm not!” 

The girl collapsed from sheer weari- 
ness. He was tucking the parka about 
her again and it felt so warm. She 
had to get warm! The cold was freez- 
ing the very blood in her veins. 


V'll be warm 


“There!” he whispered soothingly 
into her ear. “Doesn't that feel bet- 
ter?” 


“Cover him up, too,” she murmured. 
“T’m captain of the outfit. The law of 
the North! Cover him, too!” But 
there was a degree of uncertainty in 
her tones. The woolen lining was 
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spreading a wonderful glow over her. 
Her eyelashes fluttered down, but a 
pained expression hovered around the 
corners of her mouth. Noting this, 
Barody had an odd and overwhelming 
feeling of repulsion for what he was 
doing. Then came a weird impulse like 
unto nothing that had ever happened to 
him before. 

“Hazel!’ he pleaded to her depart- 
ing consciousness “Open your eyes, 
dear! Just a minute! See what I’m 
going to do!” 

Up came the lids slowly, after an 
obvious struggle. The great, blue eyes 
were fastened on him. Off came the 
mackinaw and the heavy shirt; off too, 
came the thick, woolen undershirt. 

Seizing Deems by the shoulders then, 
he raised him and forced the under- 
shirt down over his head and over his 
body. 

As he resumed the remainder of his 
garments as nonchalantly as though he 
were dressing for a party, the girl 
smiled. weakly, appreciatively, and 
drifted off to sleep. 

“There, damn you!” muttered Barody 
to the soldier, who had not even awak- 
ened. “I hope you get along fine!” 

Thereafter he had to keep rustling 
or become straightway an animated 
icicle. Nevertheless, something in the 
situation appealed to his cynical humor, 
and he really enjoyed the rest of the 
night. 

The determination to stalk a moun- 
tain sheep, of which he knew there 
must be thousands in the vicinity, came 
to him as daylight broke. Replenishing 
the fire, he started out. He got one, 
but not that day. What he got that day 
was a pair of grouse. 

The sheep came after a third baleful 
night and was brought down within a 
stone’s throw of the cave—quite by ac- 
cident. He skinned it, and thereafter 
the food as well as the clothing worry 
was about over, for the time being. 

Hazel as well as the soldier was 
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rapidly regaining her strength. Soon 
the soldier was able to move about a 
little and even to cook what game 
Barody was able to bring in. 

There was a sort of amicable rela- 
tionship in that household, founded on 
a tacit understanding that appeared to 
have little friendship in it, but a wealth 
of mutual respect. They did not speak 
very often, and then it usually was 
Hazel who did so. It was not the old 
imperious Hazel of yesterday, but a gen- 
tle, wistful girl with two equally eff- 
cient male protectors, both tried in the 
crucible of suffering and hardship. And 
it was not the same Barody who was the 
popular author and playwright, eulo- 
gized so fluently by “Who’s Who.” 
Barody was now an animal of uncertain 
temper who ate his meat without season- 
ing and growled only at Deems, who 
had changed not at all. He was, by 
common consent, patriarch of the cave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PLACE CALLED DEAD, 


T was just two weeks from the time 
when they were marooned by the 
mishap on the trail, that a rescue party 
headed by Doctor Lawrence and Father 
Donnelly and accompanied by Ham, 
found them. 

Only a few moments before the party 
swung down along the trail, Barody and 
Hazel had a passage of. words, showing 
that everything was getting back to nor- 
mal. It began by the author glumly re- 
marking, or rather, musing: 

“One finds himself in this country, 
but one doesn’t find anything else!” 

“Meaning, I suppose,” ventured the 
girl, “that you still don’t observe any- 
thing worth writing about.” 

“Your supposition is correct—unless 
one wrote adventure stories without 
human or love interest.” 

“Which makes me think you are in- 
sinuating that the people of Alaska are 
a rather dead sort,” she continued. 
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“Precisely,” he acceded, in a tone 
which denoted he did not think it worth 
while to explain. 

“Sometimes,” said Hazel, “I give you 
credit for all you have done for Ser- 
geant Deems and myself, and at other 
times I see why you did it. You did 
it from a sense of propriety, and not 
because you had any real interest in 
your work. I’m-not much of a judge of 
literature, but in my humble opinion, 
your popularity won't last unless you 


learn to understand and like the people . 


who are to be your subjects. Why, 
Ham says, you can’t even see a story in 
Kanalla! And Ham says the town is 
bursting with them.” 

“Ham be damned!” exploded Barody. 
“Here, young lady, I’m about to give 
you your soup—strictly through a sense 
of propriety, you know.” 

Deems, sitting by the fire, was hold 
ing the aluminum cup over the blaze 
Now he cooled the broth with a handful 
of snow and handed it over to the 
author. 

“This concoction,” he declared boast- 
fully, “is the best Deems’ product. It 
is made by the simple process of put- 
ting a few hunks of raw grouse in so 
much water and letting it boil until the 
handle burns your fingers, adding 
enough snowflakes to flavor nicely. It 
is eaten by grasping the nostrils firmly 
between the thumb and forefinger of the 
disengaged hand and closing both eyes. 
I cooked some soup once for Mrs. 
Deems and the children a 

“What” demanded Barody. 

“TI served some soup of my own 
make,” replied the soldier innocently. 

“T heard that,” snapped Barody, “and 
I thought I heard the rest, but I want it 
repeated, if only for emphasis. To 
whom did you serve?” 

“To Mrs. Deems and the children,” 
blandly repeated the soldier. “We were 
picnicking together. It was the only 
time I ever heard my little Rudolph 
swear.” 
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Barody’s arm, upon which the girl’s 
head reclined as she sipped the broth, 
trembled. 

“Married,” he muttered. ‘Sergeant 
Deems, would you, being married and 
all, and having little interest therefore 
in the doings of the unattached young 
folks about you, mind fixing your atten- 
tion on the main entrance and only 
outlet of this cave, for a few moments? 
T have a few confidences I want to whis- 
per in the patient’s ear.” 

“Not at all,” replied Deems cheer- 
fully. “In fact, I saw it all coming, sev- 
eral days ago.” 

The above conversations would not 
warrant a place in this narrative if it 
were not for the remarkable change in 
demeanor noticeable in the author while 
he was conversing with Ham, not more 
than fifteen minutes later. 

“Say, Ham,” said Barody, with an odd 
smile, as they tucked Sergeant Deems 
into one of the two sledges—the one 
driven by the reporter. “Just now 1 
was thinking of Kanalla: To my way 
of thinking, there ought to be a world 
of wonderful material there for a 
punchy, pepful story of raw and stark 
realism.” 

Deems chuckled and the reporter 
gasped. 

“Why, that was the way I used to 
talk!’ exclaimed Ham. “However,” he 
added ruefully, “I’ve come to the oppo- 
site conclusion now. And that makes 
me think! This girl, Pansy, I used to 
moon about, is a bust. She turned me 
down flat. Of course, that hasn’t any- 
thing to do with it, but I’ve about made 
up my mind that Kanalla is as dead as 
a two-year-old canned salmon.” 

Meanwhile, Father Donnelly and 
Doctor Lawrence at the other sledge 
were cooing happily to the girl both 
of them loved in their fond old hearts. 

“T hope,” declared the priest chid- 
ingly, with an arch smile at his chum, 
the doctor, “that this temporary propin- 
quity hasn’t borne the usual fruit.” 
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“I concur in that hope,” replied the 
doctor. 

Hazel laughed, that ringing, whole- 
souled laugh which was so good to hear, 
partly because it was so rare with her. 

“You are a couple of nice old geese,” 
she retorted, “and you are too late with 
your hopes. You see, according to all 
precedent in the best of Mr. Barody’s 
novels and plays, I had to fall in love 
with one or the other of the men. Not 
Deems, of course, because he has a wife 
and family down in Chitina, so it bad to 
be the other. It happened in the fun- 
niest way you could imagine. Mr. 
Barody a few minutes ago was telling 
me what a rotten country Alaska was 
for a story writer. I disagreed with him 
with all my sarcastic nature up to a cer- 
tain point, and then relented. I think I 
must have discovered his viewpoint all 
of a sudden. He seemed so lonely. 
Anyway he was holding my head in his 
arms as he reached for the sheep stew, 
and I looked up and happened to smile. 
Then it was all over, like that! 

“We will be married when father’s 
condition takes a turn for the better.” 

“Your father only needed a change 
of diet,” assured Doctor Lawrence. 

“And your mother only needed him 
to be with her. She has decided to for- 
swear John Barleycorn and cleave only 
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to John Ryan,” supplemented the priest. 

“Hey!” shouted Ham at this junc- 
ture. “Let’s get started.” 

“What’s your rush?’ demanded 
Hazel, adjusting herself to the sledge. 
“We've got all day to make twenty-two 
miles.” 

“I know it. But I’ve got a hunch 
that Kanalla is just going to bust wide 
open with excitement to-night. Mr. 
Barody has just said he thinks Kanalla 
the liveliest little city on the map, and 
he’s going to celebrate his change of 
viewpoint by splitting twenty thousand 
dollars four ways among his best 
friends. That takes in you, Doc, and 
you, Father Donnelly, and it takes in 
Deems here and, by gosh, me tool 

“Though,” he added, scratching his 
ear in a puzzled manner, “I don’t see 
how anybody got in the arguments I did. 
And I’m kind of sorry Hazel couldn’t 
have figured somehow in the transac- 
tion. Say, I’m sorry about that! Now, 
Hazel, please, don’t cry. It was only a 
slip of the tongue.” 

But Hazel was not crying. Positively 
not! She was giggling into the sleeve 
of her parka. The only tears that were 
flowing at all were from the eyes of the 
stern-faced priest, and the doctor whose 
physiognamy was that of a shepherd of 
souls. = 


The next issue of THE PopuLar Storires—next week, November 5th—will have 
two big features. Roy W. Hinds has written a mystery novel, “The Van- 
ishing Room,’ which is startling in its novelty. Charles Neville 
Buck’s big racing serial begins in that issue, “Fool’s Para- 
dise.”’ And other fine stories—the pick of the fall fiction. 


URINARIO 


MIRACLES AND PREDICTIONS 


SOME one said not long ago that the age of miracles and prophecies is past, and 

it is a certainty that he has not remembered that hardly a season goes past 
without the prediction of the end of the world, or the interesting report of miracu- 
lous cures in obscure European villages. Present-day predictions and miracles 
are of a different kind, too. Prophecies are based on scientific data and historical 
knowledge. And our miracles are vast. We can hear the Lord Mayor of London 
talking to the Mayor of New York, and we realize wonderingly that there are not 
even wires connecting them—merely electrons. 


Progr 
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ess of Peter 


aclsaac 


Author of “Peter the Great,’ ‘‘The Clause in the Contract,” Ete. 


EPISODE VI—TOO MUCH PERSONALITY 


Here Peter gets his big opportunity in the films. 


Catherine Borodin, 


the famous screen vamp, who has taken a liking to the young ex-prize 
fighter—much to the chagrin of Annabel Green, whom Peter loves— 
arranges for Peter to play Peter the Great of Russia in her big picture. 


HE first movie vampire was a 

dark, dangerous lady who was 

supposed to have been born in 
one of the black tents of the Arabs and 
whose father was a sheik who lost his 
job and so came with his family to 
America. 

After a certain length of time the 
great minds of the movies came to the 
conclusion that the true vampire was 2 
blond woman. So Catherine Borodin 
came into her own. 

She was a marvelous sample of Slavic 
beauty—tall, supple, with greenish eyes 
which happened to photograph superbly, 
and a profusion of light-yellow hair. 
She had come out of Russia, via Con- 
stantinople, some ten years back, at the 


age of thirteen, accompanied by her 
father and mother and two other chil- 
dren. 

Although they had been well-to-do in 
the old ‘country, the family possessed 
little after landing in New York, and 
Catherine at fourteen had clerked in a 
basement store on Eighth Avenue, New 
York, and later worked as a waitress in 
several New York restaurants. She had 
a natural talent for learning, the gift of 
tongues of her countrymen, and a most 
un-Russian sense of humor. 

Drifting to Hollywood some years be- 
fore, orphaned by this time, staked by 
her brother who drove a taxicab in New 
York, she was quick to grasp the sim- 
plicity of the movie people, their credul- 
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ity and impressionability. So she put on 
a show for them. As an extra girl she 
sought wild acquaintances and showed 
them how to appear wilder. She dressed 
fantastically at small expense—for she 
was an excellent needlewoman—and it 
wasn’t long before she was pointed out 
upon the boulevard and in the restau- 
rants as a vampire in real life, although 
there was quite some doubt as to her 
victims. 

She had a way of leaning across a 
table and “eatin’” her escort with her 
eyes, which fascinated motion-picture 
producers at adjoining tables. With her, 
every gesture was studied, and she talked 
loudly with an acquired accent, for she 
had long since learned to speak English 
as well as the average native. The pro- 
ducers’ wives eyed her disapprovingly 
and called her “Jezebel,” so it was not 
long before she got her first contract to 
play a home wrecker on the screen. 

In pictureland a heroine and a hero 
must be above reproach. Let a murder 
or even a. mayhem be committed among 
their circle of friends and they are done 
in pictures—at least for a season; but 
the heavy and the vamp may be as 
wicked as they please. It gives picture 
patrons an extra thrill to whisper bits 
of gossip about the persons who supply 
the menace in the films. 

The truth was that the bad men of 
Hollywood were afraid of Catherine. 
Most of them only played at being 
wicked, and they feared that Catherine, 
if she happened to fall in love with them, 
was capable of coming to their homes 
and committing suicide on the front 
lawn on a Sunday morning. 

As for Catherine, the tin heroes and 
toy villains of the films filled her with 
ennui and the amorous but wary pro- 
ducers with disdain. She vamped them 
brazenly, implored them to leave their 
homes and fly far away with her, well 
aware that they could not leave Holly- 
wood for twenty-four hours and be sure 
that they were still in business, and 
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most of them were too old to trifle with 
a vamp. 

Nevertheless, they liked to think that 
this untamed tigress of the Steppes— 
if there are no tigers in Russia, they did 
not know it—was smitten with them, 
and they lifted her salary and gave her 
big parts. 

At present Moe Leventhal, a neat, 
tidy bachelor of forty-five, was toying 
with the notion that he might wed this 
superb woman if he dared—he knew he 
would never dare—and was permitting 
her to select her own roles and pick her 
own directors and cast. Catherine had 
decided to play women of history and 
had chosen the wife of Peter the Great 
for her first rdle. 

The stolid, honest, wholesome Peter 
Pratt had attracted her when she first 
met him because he was different from 
the ordinary run of males on a picture 
lot. She had always preferred the car- 
penters and electricians to the actors, and 
when she learned that he was a pugilist, 
when she saw him pummel Mickey 
Murphy in a slugging match at the 
Stadium, he attracted her more. 

Yet she had chosen him to play Peter 
the Great for other reason than because 
she liked him. It was her first real lead; 
in previous films she had been a regular 
vamp, defeated in the end by the sweet 
and insipid heroine; and she could not 
afford to permit the actor who played 
Peter the Great to walk off with the 
picture. 

Peter Pratt was the type and he had 
a singularly charming smile, but he knew 
nothing about the tricks of the trade. 
The best he would be able to do with 
the most capable coaching would be to 
give an adequate performance. She 
knew that Moe Leventhal had been con- 
sidering Barnard Bayard for Peter, and 
he was the most popular heavy in the 
business. By insisting upon her “dis- 
covery,” she blocked Bayard and saved 
the management a two-thousand-per- 
week salary. 
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The dinner to which she had ‘nvited 
Peter Pratt, the evening after ae was 
so unaccountably chosen to play an im- 
portant rdle without experience, turned 
out to be a party for two. Catherine 
lived in a big house which she had sub- 
let for a song from a very great star who 
was firmly established enough in the 
business to take a trip around the world. 

It was set in an acre of ground in 
Beverly Hills, a long, low, white-stone 
structure, built around a patio with a 
fountain intported from Spain in its 
center. Hchind the house was a twenty- 
foot swimming pool, without which no 
picture star’s home is complete. Orange 
ani grapefruit trees grew in the garden. 
Awnings of orange hue gave a touch of 
brilliancy to the exterior, while the in- 
terior was brilliant and garish enough 
because it had been decorated by a star 
unchecked by good taste or bank ac- 
count. 

To be dining in such a place was a 
strange experience to a youth who had 
been so recently a vagabond, and he was 
awestruck by the time he reached the 
porch where Catherine Borodin sat in a 
low chair awaiting him. The girl had 
not dressed for him; she wore a street 
costume in which she had driven home 
from the studio, and she did not rise but 
waved her hand languidly toward a 
chair. 

“Well, Petah, I suppose you are think- 
ing you are in the spider’s lair—or is 
it web?” 

He shook his head with serious mien. 

“T don’t think about you like that. 
Not after what you’ve done for me.” 

“But the first time I met you, you 
were sure I was a dangerous vampire. 
In fact, you told me so.” 

He grinned. 

“Vou're all right,” he assured her. 
“I’m not a bit afraid of you.” 

“You'd better be. I may decide to eat 
you up.” 

Peter looked at her humorously. “I 
think you’re a bluff. Miss Borodin.” 


She lifted her eyebrows in surprise. 

“With all the wise men in Hollywood, 
it took a fool to find me out. Not that 
you are a fool, Petah, but you must 
admit you are rather unsophisticated.” 

“Tl admit anything. Think of my 
getting a hundred and fifty per week, 
after Abe Gooltz fired me for being no 
good.” 

“Petah the little becomes Petah the 
Great. Let me tell you something about 
him, my friend. He lived about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
found Russia a backward oriental coun- 
try, small and poverty-stricken. He 
extended her empire from Persia to the 
Baltic Sea. He made her a western na- 
tion, took her out of her swaddling 
clothes. He was a vielent person and 
he had a weird sense of humor. More 
than you have, Petah.” 

“T can see a joke,” he protested. 

‘Doubtless. That is not what I mean. 
All the Russians wore long beards; the 
longer the whiskers the more noble the 
owner. Petah the Great summoned his 
boyards—nobles, I mean—and with his 
own scissors cut off their whiskers.” 

“A barber!” 

“No, he didn’t shave them. Again, 
he sent an ambassador to visit the capi- 
tals of Europe and went in the ambas- 
sador’s train as a servant so that he 
might learn how more civilized nations 
did things, and be free from ceremonies 
which would have been necessary if he 
had gone as the czar.” 

“Say, he was some boy!” 

“He did something still more strange. 
He married a servant girl.” 

Peter’s eyes stuck out of his head. 

“He met her on a battlefield, fell in 
love with her, and made her his wife. 
Then, later, he crowned her as empress 
of Russia, the first woman who was 
ever crowned in Russia. After he died 
she reigned as the Empress Catherine I.” 

“You certainly can learn a lot about 
history in the movies,’ commented her 
listener. 
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“You can learn manners, sociology, 
physiology, art, decoration, architecture, 
everything except acting. If you hap- 
pen to know anything about acting, you 
must forget it. There was another in- 
teresting thing about Petah the Great. 
He had fits.” She laughed. “Cheer up; 
we shall eliminate the fits in this picture, 
and his assassination of his own son. 
We shall show the good side of a great 
man.” 

“T can never be able to act a part 
like that,” he complained. 

“You won’t be allowed to try. You 
will be dressed in costume and just be 
Petah Pratt. Now come in to dinner.” 

Dinner was served in a corner of the 
porch by a Russian maid. The star was 
in buoyant spirits and soon banished the 
diffidence of her guest. 

“I think the reason I like you, Petah 
Pratt,” she declared, “is because I don’t 
have to perform with you. I feel that 
you are a very matter-of-fact individual 
and not to be impressed by sham. Of 
course, everybody at the studio assumes 
that I am infatuated with you or I 
should not have forced them to hire you 
as my leading man.” 

“You don’t want to give way to any- 
thing like that, Miss Borodin,” he said 
earnestly, “because I’m practically en- 
gaged to Annabel Green.” 

“Practically ? What does that mean?” 


“T’m engaged, but she isn’t,” he said,. 


“But 
She’s 


with that whimsical smile of his. 
I think she’s coming around. 
jealous of you.” 

“So I observed that night at the Mont- 
martre,” she said dryly. “That girl has 
no future in pictures. Hollywood is full 
of sweet dolls, just her type. If she 
had any sense, she would marry you 
and let you worry about the family 
finances.” 

“Annabel is a fine actress and she has 
done some splendid work,” he assured 
her. 

“My dear boy, you have the necessary 
and she has not. You have the thing 
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known as personality. You are homely, 
rugged, rough, but magnetic, and you'll 
go far. Your little Annabel will play 
small parts for a few years and then 
they'll pass her up for younger 
actresses.” 


“T can’t act, though.” Si 


“You don’t have to. There aren’t a 
dozen actors in the film business, just 
personalities. I can’t act. I just make 
wicked faces and look snaky and dan- 
gerous. All you will have to do is what 
the director tells you. He is the actor 
and also the artist and the poet. For- 
tunately, we have a good one for ‘Peter 
the Great.’” 

“You certainly are wonderful,” he as- 
sured her, worshipfully. 

During the next week Peter Pratt 
learned something about motion pic- 
tures. While they built the massive 
Russian sets on the back lot ot the Mam- 
moth, the German director worked in- 
doors upon small interior scenes and 
‘close-ups. 

It seems that the czar of all the Rus- 
sias wore a small black mustache and 
a white wig, and these, with the pic- 
turesque costumes of the period, made 
an astonishingly impressive figure of 
Peter Pratt. The director took infinite 
pains with him and succeeded in eradi- 
cating his camera shyness. Of course, 
it would have taken years of training 
to enable Peter Pratt to play a rdle upon 
the legitimate stage, but, as Catherine 
said, working in pictures is not really 
acting. 

Peter had no notion of the story which 
was being filmed. His scenes lasted a 
few seconds only, just long enough for 
him to remember what the director had 
told him to do. The love scenes of 
Catherine with Peter the Great were 
more like encounters between a rabbit 
and a wolf, and Peter Pratt could be 
aggressive, if not sentimental, before 
a camera. 

As for his close-ups, the clever di- 
rector told him stories and snapped him 
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when he had exhibited the desired inter- 
est, much as the old-time photographers 
grasped the attention of a baby by call- 
ing attention to the “prop” canary bird. 
As the days passed, an important part 
of the picture went into the box, and the 
director sat alone in the projection room 
and studied the rushes of his work with 
satisfaction. 

It is impossible for a young man to 
be thrown into the company of a vibrant 
beauty like Catherine Borodin for six or 
eight hours every day without coming 
somewhat under her spell, so Peter Pratt 
weakened slightly in his allegiance to 
Annabel Green as his admiration for 
the Russian girl augmented. And An- 
nabel Green. who now made no objec- 
tions to his taking up her time, under- 
stood this and began to grieve. 

Annabel, who was sweet and honest 
and very young but not at all subtle, 
tried very hard to conceal her resent- 
ment at the enthusiasm of Peter for 
Miss Borodin; but Peter did not know 
enough about women to understand that 
one can’t win favor with one girl by 
raving about another. 

“She’s absolutely hateful to the people 
who work with her,” Annabel informed 
him. “She has been known to slap an 
extra girl who got in her way. She has 
had actors fired because they were doing 
good work. And she talks wickedly to 
the members of her company; insults 
them, and abuses them. How can you 
possibly stand the creature, Peter?” 

“T’m on to her,” he smiled. “It’s her 
method of making her personality pic- 
turesque.” It was astonishing how well 
Peter was beginning to express himself. 
“Actually she is the kindest and most 
good-natured creature I ever met, but 
she plays a wasp on and off the screen. 
She gave me a push to-day that sent me 
flying, and you should have heard her 
baw! out the man who plays the French 
ambassador. It’s all for effect. She 
doesn’t mean it.” 

“Bah!” snapped Annabel. “She’s nice 
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to you for her own reasons. She is act- 
ing when she is telling you how kind- 
hearted she really is and she’s had you 
eating out of her hand. I’m surprised 
you can spare me an evening. If she 
had whistled for you, you wouldn’t be 
in my house to-night.” 

“Oh, say, Annabel,” he protested, 
“you know I’m crazy about you. Even 
if you never do amount to anything on 
the screen, [’ll love you. As a matter 
of fact, I'd prefer to have you retire and 
keep my home while I take care of the 
finances.” 

Annabel who had been ‘sitting beside 
him upon the sofa, suddenly bounced to 
her feet, then faced him arms akimbo, 
her brown eyes flashing dangerously. 

“Oh, you would!” she cried. “So you 
think I won’t amount to anything on 
the screen! I would do much better 
cooking and scrubbing for an ex-prize 
fighter and a ham actor. And I know 
who put the idea into your head that I 
was useless as an actress. [It was your 
blond protectress. You take your hat 
and go, Peter Pratt, and don’t you dare 
come here again. If I was a man I 
would be ashamed to be hanging to a 
woman’s apron strings to get along. I'd 
be ashamed to be an actor. Much bet- 
ter be a pugilist. At least, there is no 
feminine influence in the fight business.” 

“Annabel, you misunderstood me!” he 
cried, aghast at the explosion his well- 
meant remarks had brought about. 

“On your way, Peter Pratt!” she 
stormed. “And you may be interested 
to know that I sign a contract to-mor- 
row to play the lead with John Tor- 
rington for Celebrated Players. I was 
saving that news for a surprise, but it 
will surprise you more since you are so 
sure I won’t amount to anything.” 

“But Torrington has a terrible reputa- 
tion,” he protested. “Annabel, I forbid 
you to take that job.” 

Annabel’s laugh was so loud and 
scornful that neighbors three bungalows 
away heard it and pricked up their ears. 
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“You forbid me,” she scoffed. “This 
is highly humorous! How many times, 
Mr. Peter Pratt, do I have to tell you to 
take yourself off?” 

“Oh, I'll go,” he growled. “You won't 
see me again till you send for me, An- 
nabel Green.” 

“And that will be when the snow is 
three feet deep on Hollywood Boule- 
vard. Go over and see if that Russian 
creature doesn’t want you to hold her 
hand. The evening is young. I’m going 
to telephone to a live number and go 
dancing.” 

Peter turned at the door for one last 
appeal, but Annabel pushed him out and 
shut the door upon his nose. Although 
this was the eighth or tenth time that 
the little vixen had ejected Peter from 
her bungalow and forbidden him ever 
to return, he was always desolated. In- 
stead of seeking Catherine Borodin for 
consolation, he went home and tried to 
read Wells’ “Outline of History.’’ Nat- 
urally he fell asleep in his chair. 

Peter went through his work at the 
studio during the next week in a trance. 
When he was in such a condition, as it 
happened, he was a good film actor and 
he did not notice that Catherine Borodin 
began to eye him askance. He did not 
miss her invitations to her house during 
this period, for he wanted to spend all 
his time within reach of the telephone 
in case Annabel should telephone as she 
had done once before after an alleged 
permanent break. Peter was a one- 
woman man, as Catherine Borodin had 
quickly discovered. 

The picture was growing in import- 
ance in the eyes of the management of 
the Mammoth Studios, and an army of 
carpenters and scene painters was em- 
ployed, without protest from the busi- 
ness department, upon the great sets. 

The scene in the Russian shipyards 
where Peter the Great, stripped to the 
waist, wielded a sledge hammer and 
drove the spikes into the first of his fleet 
of warships revealed Peter Pratt in his 
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element. His heavy face alight, drops 
of perspiration upon his brow, his 
superb white torso gleaming, his mighty 
arms working like pistons, he drove on 
his army of laborers. 

As history tells it, Peter personally 
built his own fleet to keep the Turkish 
navy from interfering with his conquest 
of the Caspian Sea. In this film, the 
fleet was building to drive the Swedes 
out of the Black Sea, for the film con- 
fined itself to the war which gave St. 
Petersburg to Russia and brought about 
his meeting with the servant girl who 
became Catherine I. 

There was a mighty set showing the 
great square of Moscow before the royal 
palace, and in this scene a mob of two 
thousand persons was defied by Cather- 
ine who was rescued by the intrepid 
Peter. The director told Catherine that 
the management had decided to spend 
a quarter of a million on this film. 

The day after this scene was shot, 
Catherine, Peter, and the other princi- 
pals were called for the scene in the 
council hall, where Peter issued his 
ukase to the nobles that he proposed to 
place a crown on the head of the serv- 
ant girl. 

Both Peter and Catherine were mag- 
nificent in their court costumes, but in 
some curious way Peter was more mag- 
nificent than Catherine. Her manner 
became more and more waspish until 
the director, who had not yet learned 
to be diplomatic with American screen 
stars, ventured to rebuke her in the Ger- 
man language which she understood as 
well as she understood English. 

She had been sitting beside Peter at 
the council table. She rose so precipi- 
tately that she sent her gorgeously 
painted but frail chair crashing and 
smashing to the ground, glared at the 
director, glared at the company, and 
walked right out of the picture. 

In dismay the director followed her, 
shouting apologies until they reached the 
door of her dressing room which she 
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slammed in his face. Peter, distressed 
by the scene, had followed them. 

“Let me speak to her,” he exclaimed. 
“I’m sure I can find out what’s the 
matter.” 

“Ach, the blond hellcat!’ exclaimed 
the director. “What am I to do? She 
delay the picture. Bring her back, 
Peters 

Peter knocked on the door. No an- 
swer. Boldly he opened the door, and 
Catherine saw his good-humored coun- 
tenance through her mirror, for she had 
seated herself in front of it. 

“Aw, say, Miss Borodin,” he de- 
manded. ‘“What’s it all about?” 

For answer, she grasped a heavy jar 
of cold cream from her table, swung 
about and hurled it with surprising 
strength at his beaming countenance. 
Peter moved his head a couple of inches 
to the left and the porcelain jar went 
flying past his ear, through the doorway, 
and landed on the lawn twenty feet be- 
yond the board walk which led past the 
dressing rooms. 

“Pig!” she exclaimed. “Get back to 
your sty. Tell that hog that he can get 
along without Catherine Borodin.” 

“You can’t do that,” protested Peter. 
“Think, Miss Borodin. You don’t want 
to stop the picture.” 

“Tf you don’t take your ugly face 
away from here, I swear [’ll tear your 
eyes out!” she screamed, moving toward 
him, her own green eyes snapping, her 
fingers working suggestively. 

Peter stood his ground until he saw 
she meant business, then he vaulted the 
wooden rail at the edge of the board 
walk and hastened across the lawn. He 
heard the door bang behind him. 

The director was waiting for him, saw 
in his face that his mission had been use- 
less, shrugged his shoulders, and dis- 
missed the troupe. 

“Did she say what was the matter?” 
he demanded: 

“She threw a jar of cold cream at me 
and said I had a ugly mug,” replied 


Peter, grinning. “I never saw Miss 
Borodin like that.” 

“For the first time I see what you 
Americans call temperament,” growled 
the director. 

An hour later, when Peter and the 
other performers had removed their 
make-up, got into their street clothes, 
and departed, there came a demand from 
the star to the director who sat glumly 
in his office, to show her all the rushes 
immediately. 

There were a dozen projection rooms 
at Mammoth, and one or two were al- 
ways available, so in ten minutes Cath- 
erine, still in costume, sat in the dark 
room in one corner while the director 
sat in the opposite corner, and together 
they looked at some thirty thousand feet 
of film. It was not like watching a fin- 
ished motion picture because much of 
the stuff was not in sequence and there 
were repetitions of many scenes by sev- 
eral cameras and from different angles. 

Most likely, the finished picture would 
run to forty or fifty thousand feet, which 
would have to be cut eighty or ninety 
per cent before the film would be mar- 
ketable. Of course, the rushes were 
run off much faster than an ordinary 
picture; but the inspection of them oc- 
cupied several hours, during which time 
not a word was spoken. 

Finally the lights flashed up. 

“Well?” said the director. 

“Terrible!” she declared. ‘Pratt is 
impossible. The picture will have to be 
retaken with a different Peter.” 

She spoke in German and the director 
answered in the same language. 

“We are alone,” he said. ‘The pic- 
ture will be magnificent and Pratt is 
superb. It would be impossible, if we 
searched the world, to get a personality 
which so perfectly fits the rdle. It was 
you who saw it and you who convinced 
me of it and you who persuaded Herr 
Leventhal to hire him. Why do you 
do this thing?” 

“You heard what I said,’ Catherine 
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replied coldly. “I will not have him, do 
you understand? The man is offensive 
to me. You say he is good; I say he is 
a terrible actor. Let us see which of 
us Mr. Leventhal will believe.” 

“He wil! look at the rushes and be- 
lieve me.” 

“Tf he does, he can get another star. 
I want you to go with me to Leventhal 
and tell him that Pratt has spoiled this 
picture and it must be retaken.” 

“You are jealous,” he retorted. “You 
may do your own dirty work. If you 
insist, we can cut out all his big scenes, 
build up your part and minimize him, 
but please do not ask that this wonder- 
ful work be discarded.” 

Catherine shook her head. 

“No use,” she said. ‘This isn’t tem- 
perament, dear friend. I’m really sorry 
for poor Petah, but I can’t let him over- 
shadow me. ‘There is something tre- 
mendous in the boy’s personality. I 
sensed it the first time I saw him, but 
I did not realize how much of it good 
direction would bring out. If you cut 
him down the critics will suspect that 
it has been done, and they'll ask why he 
wasn’t given a better chance. In every 
scene in which he appears with me he 
catches and holds the eye, and that would 
be fatal to me. It’s my picture, do you 
understand? I won’t permit myself to 
be shown up by this magnificent brute, 
Petah.” 

“T thought you were in love with 
him,” protested the director. 

Catherine laughed. 

“T love nobody. We'll give out that 
he insulted me and I refused to play 
with him. That’s why I staged that 
scene to-day.” 

The director nodded glumly. 

“But suppose Leventhal blames me 
for all this. We've spent a hundred 
thousand dollars already—all thrown 
away.” 

“Your lookout,” she replied coldly. 
“There are no witnesses to our conver- 
sation. I deny everything I have ad- 
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mitted to you, and I refuse to work 
again under your direction.” 

“TI shall try to protect myself!’ he 
cried angrily. “I shall insist upon Mr. 
Leventhal seeing the rushes.” 

“T’ll be sitting beside him, holding his 
hand, and telling him how terrible they 
are,” she said, with a hard laugh. “What 
chance have you got?” 

“None,” he admitted. “What chance 
has a director against a-star? I am 
sorry for myself and for Peter Pratt.” 

“So am I,” she said more pleasantly. 
“T like Petah. He had no business turn- 
ing out so wonderfully. I shall persuade 
Leventhal to permit you to retake the 
picture with a new Petah.” 

Late that afternoon Peter Pratt ven- 
tured to call at the home of Catherine 
Borodin, and the lady received him with 
a beguiling smile. 

“This is nice of you, Petah,” she said 
sweetly. “Sit down here on the porch. 
Of course, you came to find out why I 
tried to brain you with a jar of very 
expensive cold cream.” 

“You almost got me,” he chuckled. 
“Wow! what a temper you were in!” 

“Wasn’t I! Things have been going 
so badly lately that I was unable to re- 
strain myself any longer.” 

“Badly?” he questioned. 
they were going great. 
yourself.” 

“That was early in the picture. No, 
Petah. For the last week or so every- 
thing has been wrong. I saw my great 
film being ruined before my eyes, but 
I kept my mouth shut, hoping against 
hope. This morning was the last straw. 
I’m sorry, Petah.” 

“Gee, so ain I.” 

“You wouldn’t wish my great picture 
ruined, would you, big man?” 

“T should say not. But how? In 
what way?” 

‘Petah, this afternoon Mr. Leventhal 
saw the rushes with the director and 
myself, and it was decided that the film 
would have to be retaken.” 


“T thought 
You said so 
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“Won't that cost an awful lot of 
money ?”’ 

She laughed. ‘“Mammioth can afford 
it. There is going to be a change in 
the cast, Petah. An important change. 
I am desolated to tell you, but -Mr. 
Leventhal has decided to have somebody 
else play Petah the Great.” 

Poor Peter. Catherine read in his 
eyes the anguish he experienced and she 
was as sorry for him as one so com- 
pletely self-centered as she was could be 
affected by the plight of anybody else. 

“So it was me,” he said in a low tone. 
“T was spoiling the picture. Just be- 
cause you wanted to do me a kindness, 
’ you made a terrible mistake and it will 
cost the studio Lord knows how much.” 

“Don’t worry about the studio,” she 
snapped, for the way he took it touched 
her selfish heart. “It’s just that you 
were too inexperienced, Petah.” 

“T warned you.all. I knew I wasn’t 
an actor,” he said, almost savagely. “I 
told Abe Gooltz I wasn’t worth forty 
dollars a week, and he soon found it 
out, and I told Mr. Leventhal the same 
thing when he put me down at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

“We are not blaming you,” she 
soothed. “And Petah, you can undoubt- 
edly make them pay you three months’ 
salary, even though you have only 
worked two weeks.” 

Peter rose a.bit unsteadily because all 
his pretty bubbles had burst; his pros- 
pects had proved to be empty dreams. 

“T take no money I haven’t earned. I 
won’t touch s cent. I’d give them back 
what they have paid me, only I have 
spent some of it.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” she exclaimed. 
“And don’t be discouraged. I assure 
you that you are going to succeed in 
this business. It’s just that we started 
you in too big a part.” 

“Tm through with pictures,” he de- 
clared bitterly. “Through with every- 
thing, I guess. Well, good-by, Miss 
Borodin.” 


“Petah!” she said sharply. “You'll 
have to take that money.” 

“Not me,” he retorted, more em- 
phatically than grammatically. 

She watched him as he trudged dis- 
consolately toward the road, and tears 
came into her beautiful but calculating 
eyes. She longed to throw her arms 
around his neck and try to console him, 
but she had no intention of having him 
play opposite her in a picture. 

In some mysterious way a row in one 
studio seems to be known, a few mo- 
ments after it occurs, in all other studios, 
which is the more remarkable because 
the picture plants are so widely scat- 
tered about the hub of Hollywood. 

That Catherine Borodin had broken 
with her “discovery,” Peter Pratt, had 
walked off a set, had hurled a jar of 
cold cream at him, and had insisted that 
he be thrown out of the picture, was 
being whispered around the Celebrated 
Players’ lot, fifteen miles from Mam- 
moth, in no time at all. 

When a legitimate stage star gets rid 
of a member of her company upon the © 
ground that he is incompetent, she faces 
the criticism of the newspapermen and 
the people of the public who have seen 
the play and had an opportunity to judge 
for themselves how true or false the 
reasons given for the discharge of the 
performer may be. 

But until a picture has been run off, 
even the fellow players of a certain 
actor have no notion in the world 
whether he is doing good work or other- 
wise, for what may appear excellent to 
the human eye may be atrocious to the 
camera. Besides, the disjointed man- 
ner of filming scenes prevents spectators 
from discovering what the performers 
are trying to do. The director himself 
can only judge by looking at the rushes 
of his day’s work. 

So there was none to champion Peter 
Pratt at Mammoth. It was assumed by 
those in the company that he was photo- 
graphing badly. As he was without 
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previous experience, the film folk had 
considered his assignment to the role 
of Peter the Great as an example of 
gross favoritism, due to a penchant for 
him of the powerful Catherine Borodin, 
and they laughed, because what they 
supposed to be a romance had ended. 

Peter must have been horrible if his 
patroness had been forced to consent to 
his elimination; that was how the other 
members of the cast of “Peter the 
Great” regarded the disaster. Most of 
them were delighted because the retaking 
of the picture would give them several 
weeks more employment. 

Annabel Green, working with John 
Torrington upon Celebrated Players’ 
back lot, heard the news. As she had 
always predicted that Peter would fail 
in pictures, she should have been elated, 
instead of which unruly tears rushed 
into her eyes and ruined her make-up. 
Poor Peter! Even though she had ex- 
pelled him from her friendship because 
of his impudent attempt to prevent her 
from accepting the offer to play with 
Torrington, she suffered because she 
knew how this disaster would affect him. 

Torrington, an old-young man who 
covered wrinkles skillfully with grease- 
paint, had treated her with greatest re- 
spect and consideration and_ rather 
piqued her by evincing no desire for her 
company outside of working hours. An- 
nabel decidedly did not care for the re- 
gard of the wicked Torrington, but, be- 
ing a woman, she felt slighted when he 
did not seem to be affected by her 
charms. 

As she went through her scenes that 
afternoon, she was wondering how she 
could resume friendly relations with 
Peter. He was capable of quitting 
Hollywood after this debacle and vanish- 
ing out of her life. Life wouldn’t be 
much without Peter in the offing; Anna- 
bel admitted it to herself, although she 
wouldn’t admit it to Peter. 

Abe Gooltz, sitting at his desk in the 
office of Epitomy Films, heard the news 
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and pricked up his ears. Abe had re- 
leased Peter from his contract for three 
years at forty dollars a week after he 
had seen the rushes of a film, in which 
he had tried out Peter Pratt in a minor 
role, because the personality of the 
young man, particularly his fascinating 
grin, had failed to register, and Mrs. 
Gooltz had assured him that he had 
bought a lemon. 

The immediate engagement of Peter 
by Mammoth. the casting of him in an 
important role in a feature film had been 
the occasion for a family row in the 
Gooltz home, Abe accusing Mrs. Gooltz 
of permitting a gold mine to slip-through 
his hands, and Mrs. Gooltz retorting 
that if Abe knew anything about direct- 
ing he would have brought out upon the 
screen the qualities in Peter Pratt that 
Mammoth’s director had discovered. 

Abe knew perfectly well that he was 
not a great director, but he knew he was 
better than anybody he could hire at the 
salary he could afford to pay. Thus he 
readily credited that the Mammoth di- 
rector had succeeded where he had 
failed. He was used to losing good 
things because of lack of capital, so he 
had dismissed Peter from his mind and 
concentrated upon his next production. 

And then came the explosion upon the 
Mammoth lot which resulted in tossing 
Peter Pratt over the fence. Abe Gooltz, 
next morning, got into his car and drove 
over to Mammoth. He sent his name 
in to a director who had once made a 
picture for him, and was immediately 
admitted to the presence of the now suc- 
cessful picture maker. 

Abe made him a ridiculous offer to 
direct his next production, which the 
man hastened to refuse. Then Abe ex- 
changed a trifle of persiflage and retired. 
but not from the Mammoth lot. In- 
stead, he drifted down toward the long, 
low white building which contained the 
row of projection rooms, and located an 
operator with whom he had done busi- 
ness in the past. 
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A ten-dollar bill changed ownership, 
and a few moments later Abe sat in a 
vacant projecting room, looking at the 
rushes of “Peter the Great” which Cath- 
erine Borodin had proclaimed terrible. 

At the end of an hour Abe Gooltz 
emerged, wearing a smile of satisfaction. 
He had seen enough and understood per- 
fectly why the beautiful Catherine had 
raised Cain. In her place he would have 
done the same, only sooner. 

Peter Pratt rented a room in a pretty 
house on a pretty street a couple of 
blocks north of Hollywood Boulevard. 
It was an eight-room, two-story Colonial 
residence with a charming garden 
around it, and was for sale for forty 
thousand dollars. The owner had an 
equity in the property of about two or 
three thousand dollars, was paying eight 
and nine per cent interest and two or 
three per cent bonus on mortgages upon 
a purchase price of twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, and rented out four of 
the eight rooms to help meet expenses. 

If he sold the house within the next 
year for forty thousand dollars, he 
would withdraw with a pretty profit; if 
not, the mortgages would be foreclosed 
and he would lose his equity—just a Los 
Angeles real-estate speculation, but it 
explains why one can rent a lovely room 
in a beautiful home for five or six dol- 
lars a week. 

Peter was packing. He seemed to 
have come to the end of things in Holly- 
wood. Annabel, this time, had really 
cast him off. Certainly he could not 
go slinking back to her to tell of another 
miserable failure, and ask her to con- 
tinue to put up with such a weak crea- 
ture. He did not know that she had 
sat at home the previous night, hoping 
that he would come for consolation. 

It was about six o’clock, getting on 
to dinner time, but he had no appetite 
for food. 

“Mr. Pratt,” called Mrs. Turner, his 
landlady, from the foot of the stairs. 

Peter opened his door. 


‘What is it, Mrs. Turner?” 

“There’s a lady here to see you. I 
told her she could sit on the porch till 
you came down.” 

Catherine, he thought. Just like her 
impudence to come calling on a man. 
He didn’t wish to see her. Still she had 
been kind to him and he could not hurt 
her feelings. 

Heavily he descended the stairs and 
went out upon the porch. Sitting in 
the Gloucester hammock, her little toes 
hardly touching the floor, was Annabel 
Green, with big brown eyes fixed on him 
with some slight apprehension, a half 
smile on her face. 

“Annabel!” he exclaimed, rushing 
forward with both hands outstretched. 

Annabel stopped him with a warning 
glance. 

“Let’s go for a walk,” she said. “T 
want to talk to you.” 

“Why not talk here?” 

“Reasons,” she said, smiling. 

As they moved down the path toward 
the gate, she said: 

“Your landlady was listening behind 
the lace curtains of the window back of 
the hammock.” 

“I’m certainly glad to see you, Anna- 
bel,” he declared, as he opened the gate 
for her. “Gee, it’s been a long time.” 

“It’s your fault. Why didn’t you come 
around ?” 

“Why—er—you said—that is Ee 

“You're an old silly, Peter,” she de- 
clared, as she tucked her little hand be-_ 
hind his left elbow. “Aren’t we stupid 
to quarrel as we do?” 

“Tt’s all my fault,” he hastened to as- 
sure her. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “Do you 
think we'll quarrel when we are mar- 
ried, Peter?” 

“Married?” he exclaimed. 

She nodded. 

“We're engaged, aren’t we?” 

Peter stopped and faced her, trem- 
bling with excitement. Annabel looked 
demure. 
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“Annabel, do you mean it?" 

She smiled up at him, then dropped 
her eyes. 

“Reckon I do, this time.” 

“Well, say *” Then, suddenly, he 
remembered, and his face fell. 

“You don’t know what’s happened,” 
he said disconsolately. ‘When I asked 
you that night, I thought J was going 
(——— 

“I know what happened,” she de- 
clared. “You were going to run away, 
weren’t you, Peter?” 

“I’m licked,” he said. ‘Yes, I was 
packing when you came. It’s no use, 
Annabel. I’m going to do a man’s 
work somewhere. This is no business 
for me. I can’t act. I always knew it, 
but people kept kidding me.” 

“You are not going away,” she re- 
torted. ‘You are engaged to me, and 
I don’t care who knows it. I can make 
plenty of money. We can get married 
right away, Peter, if you want to.” 

He gazed at her with such a queer 
mingling of worship and perplexity that 
she laughed a little. 

“T’ve been a terrible idiot, Peter,”’ she 
confessed. “I loved you right along, I 
guess, only I was ashamed. But you are 
very different from what you were three 
months ago. Anyway, it isn’t what the 
man does but what he is that counts. If 
you can’t make a living in pictures, I 
don’t care if you drive a trolley car or 
dig a trench. It all came to me to-day 
when I heard what happened to you 
over at Mammoth. Only I don’t want 
you to box any more because you might 
get badly hurt.” 

“T suppose you're the only real woman 
that ever lived,” he declared rapturously. 
“Can’t we go to your house? I—I want 
to kiss you, Annabel.” 

. “I want to be kissed.” she admitted 
shamelessly. “And here’s the house, and 
mother isn’t home to-night.” 

They entered the little living room and 
sat on the sofa, and for half an hour 
they didn’t say much of anything. 
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“We can’t get married till I get a 
good job,” he finally declared, “but it’s: 
great really to be engaged.” 

“And you'll never pay any attention 
to Catherine Borodin, no matter how 
hard she tries to vamp you?” 

“I got to be polite to her bzcause it 
wasn’t her fault I spoiled their picture, 
but you bet T don’t go round with her 
any more.” 

“Darling.” 

“Annabel, sweetheart.” 

Ding! ding! ding! It was the door- 
bell. 

“Now who can that be?’ demanded 
Annabel, greatly annoyed. 

“Don’t answer it.” 

“T’ve got to. It might be a studio 
call.” 

She rose, opened the door and con- 
fronted the unwelcome countenance of 
Abe Gooltz. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘What do you 
want, Mr. Gooltz?” 

“T want to see Peter Pratt.” 

“Then why didn’t you go to his 
house ?” 

“TY did,” grinned Abe. “They told me 
you came and took him away. So I 
kind o’ doped it out that you and him 
had come over here.” 

“What do you want to see him 
about?” she demanded, not budging an 
inch, though Abe was trying to wedge 
himself in. 

“T got business with him.” 

“Let him in, Annabel,” called Peter. 
‘How are you, Abe?” 

Annabel admitted the producer, who 
followed her into the living room and 
took a chair, uninvited. 

“T heard you was out of a job, Pete,” 
he began. “How would you like to come 
back to work for me?” 

“T don’t know. What do you think, 
Annabel ?”’ 

“Annabel?” mocked Abe. “Are you 
married to the girl that you have to ask 
her about business matters?” 

“We're engaged.’’ said Peter curtly. 
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Abe threw a suspicious glance at 
Annabel and met a suspicious glance of 
hers directed at him. 

“Why do you want to hire Peter 
again?” she demanded. “You said he 
was no good. You heard what hap- 
pened at Mammoth yesterday.” 

“Sure. But I like Pete. I believe in 
giving the boy a chance.” 

“Apple sauce!” snapped Annabel. 
“You don’t give anybody a chance un- 
less you're sure there is something in it 
for you.” 

“So I'll take you back on that three- 
year contract at forty dollars a week, 
Pete,” said Abe. 

“No,” declared Annabel. “He has 
something up his sleeve, Peter.” 

“Maybe he has a clause in the con- 
tract to make myself generally useful to 
Epitomy Films by fighting Dempsey.” 
laughed Peter. 

“Look here. fun is fun,’ began Abe 
Gooltz. 

“Peter will do no business with you, 
Abe,” declared Annabel, “till you come 
through with the facts, and he won’t sign 
a forty-dollar-a-week contract, anyway. 
Why, he was getting a hundred and fifty 
at Mammoth!” 

“Was! Look what happened to him.” 

“Well, what happened to him? You 
have found out or you wouldn’t be 
here.” 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Peter. Sign 
a contract with me that I’m your agent. 
You give me fifty per cent of what you 
make ee 

“Ten per cent,” flashed Annabel. 

“Twenty-five per cent,’ corrected 
Peter. “Annabel, I can’t do anything 
for myself, and the more money Abe 
gets for me the more he makes. That’s 
fair enough, although I don’t know what 
he wants me for. A quarter of zero is 
nothing.” 

“It’s a deal,’ declared Abe. ‘Now 
lissen, folks. I sneaked over to Mam- 
moth to-day and I seen the rushes of 
‘Peter the Great.’ Then I got hold of 


the operator who ran them off for Cath- 
erine Borodin yesterday and he happens 
to talk Yiddish. Catherine and the di- 
rector was having an argument in Ger- 
man and he heard most of it. Yiddish 
and German is about the same, see?” 

“Well!” cried both Annabel and Peter 
breathlessly. 

“You wasn’t rotten, Pete. You were 
so gol-darned good that Catherine Boro- 
din was scared of you. She knew she 
would play second fiddle, so she told the 
director she would leave the picture un- 
less you got fired and it was retaken. 
He put up a fight, but she showed him 
how she could twist Moe Leventhal 
around her little finger and make him 
think black was white. Then they both 
went to Moe and told him you was ter- 
rible and the picture had to be retaken. 
Can you beat that?” 

“Catherine did that to me?” mur- 
mured the astounded Peter. 

“Your Catherine! The  biggest- 
hearted, most dangerous, most misun- 
derstood star on the screen!” cried An- 
nabel, maliciously quoting Peter’s recent 
encomiums of his benefactress. “Do 
you mean to say, Abe, that Peter is 
good ?” 

“So good he can’t support women 
stars. He’s got to be a star himself. 
The big bum has a personality, Annabel. 
that hits you in the eye. Now this poor 
director is going to get the gate. Moe 
Leventhal won’t stand for a director 
that has to retake his pitchers. He’s the 
boy that knows how to make Peter act, 
and he’s going to be available for the 
new picture.” 

“You can’t finance a picture with a 
high-priced director,” said the practical 
Annabel. 

“Don’t be foolish,” reproved Abe. 
“When I got goods I can sell ’em. A 
feller is working to-night, making me a 
print of those rushes. With them I 
can sell Peter to Celebrated Players or 
some other big company. First I make 
them thieves come through with three 
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months’ salary for Peter, and he pays 
me twenty-five per cent.” 

“T said I wouldn't take it,” protested 
Peter. 

“You was jobbed and you wouldn’t 
take what’s coming to you? You're a 
fool, Peter Pratt!” cried Abe. ‘You're 
a fool!” 

“Of course he'll take it. 
give us a thousand dollars. 
married on that, Peter.” 

“Darling!” cried Peter Pratt. 

“Give me a piece of paper and [ll 
write a contract making me your agent, 
Pete,” said Abe. “Then I'll go.” 

When he had gone, Annabel regarded 
her lover with a look in her eyes which 
had never been there before. Her half- 
contemptuous friendship had gradually 
veered to a sort of mother love, but there 
had never been any worship in it; that 


That will 
We can be 
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Annabel was worshiping. To think that 
her Peter was so great that a celebrated 
star was afraid to play in a picture with 
him. And as she gazed, Peter seemed 
to grow in stature, to acquire dignity, 
and to her infatuated eyes his plain face 
became handsome. After all, she was a 
picture girl and worshiped stars. 

“T don’t suppose I ever shall amount 
to very much in the business,” she said 
meekly, “but Peter, you are going to be 
a star.- Think of that.” 

“Say, Annabel, I’d rather dig ditches 
and have you than he the biggest star 
on the screen.” 

He put his arm about her waist and 
drew her to him. 

“You will have me and be a star, too,” 
she whispered. 

“Tt will take more than Abe Gooltz 
to convince me of the star part,” he said, 


was all on Peter's side. Now, however, with his soon-to-be celebrated grin. 
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SAFE TRANSOCEANIC FLIGHTS 


THE many recent tragic examples of flyers who have been lost in the Atlantic 

and. Pacific make one think seriously of possible ways to make such flying 
safe against the opposition of misfortune and bad weather. To the mind of a 
layman, one who knows practically nothing of technical aéronautics, the solution 
seems to lie in common sense. Why should not a plane be equipped with more 
than one motor, so that, when one failed, the other might take its place? Why 
would it not be possible to equip a plane in such a way that it could land on 
the water and ride it as well as a motor boat of the same size? Instead of 
becoming water filled and doomed, then, the plane might be repaired and flown 
again. 

All kinds of answers may be. given to these questions. In a terrific storm, 
either on the surface of the sea or in the air, only a much stancher craft than 
an airplane may survive. Still, it does seem that it would be wiser to prepare 
a plane that would have every conceivable and reasonable advantage. An air- 
plane that is made to land on the ground only is absolutely not fitted for an 
ocean flight, and as soon as we get over the sporting hysteria that makes us 
take unnecessary risks, the better. 

If a pilot gets away with it, and wins his way across the ocean, he deserves 
recognition for his courage, but the daring pioneer must sooner or later step 
aside in favor of devisers of methods that are safe, and based on a calmer, more 
thorough study of known conditions and needs. The pioneer shows us the 
way; his successor perfects the means. 
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Tom Wilson had raised him from a pup, and Shan, the retriever, was 2 
dog well worth raising. He not only obeyed his master, but cooperated, 


with uncanny wisdom, when out on those shooting trips. 


And when a 


man has a dog like that, and feels so attached to him, it’s hard to lose him. 


NE morning, a couple of days be- 
O fore the shooting season opened, 

Tom Wilson, who had_ been 
slightly ‘‘off his feed’’ as he would have 
expressed it, decided to take a long 
ramble, his sovereign prescription for 
such minor ills. 

Wilson, a bachelor in his fifties, of 
modest means which he eked out by 
the sale of boats, canoes and wooden 
decoys which he built during the win- 
ter months, dwelt alone on the shores 
of the Grand Bay, an estuary of a 
fresh-water sea, his sole companion be- 
ing a dog. 

The dog was a big, tan Chesapeake 
retriever of aristocratic lineage, regis- 


tered as Grand Bay Shannon, which in 
practice was cut to Shan, a good, sharp 
working name coming pat when used 
in tones of imperative command, a 
desideratum when deciding on a name 
for a hunting dog. 

Wilson in his day had been a logger 
and river driver, a boat builder, and a 
market gunner. By nature he was a 
woodsman, hunter and fisherman. He no 
longer shot for the market, but he was 
a finished wing shot, especially on ducks 
and geese. He possessed a comfortable, 
cabinet gas boat which lay in a shel- 
tered cove in front of his bungalow. 
and he was but a few miles from ex- 
cellent ducking grounds. 
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He might have added materially to 
his income by taking hunting parties 
there and furnishing them with boats, 
decoys and so forth, but this he did 
not care to do. Most of his shooting 
was done in the congenial socicty of one 
Joe Claflin, an old crony of his, a man 
of about equal years and _ kindred 
tastes. 

On this particular morning, it being 
in advance of the open season on birds 
of all kinds, he took no gun. With the 
Chesapeake as his companion he set 
out down the shore, and as usual after 
a mile or two of brisk exercise ke felt 
his mental and physical barometer ris- 
ing. 

He prowled along, investigating 
small bays where the summer ducks had 
hatched, watching the blue flashes of 
the rattling. darting kingfishers, the sail- 
ing flight and downward plunge of an 
occasional osprey in search of food, the 
swirling break of water before a rising 
fish. 

To Tom Wilson these long, gunless 
shore rambles were but a degree less 
pleasant than those later in the year, 
with the long, heavy double twelve for 
ducks and geese, or the light, dainty 
sixteen gauge for upland birds. 

A frequenter of woods and waters all 
his life, observant, wise in the ways of 
their inhabitants, as he walked he read 
the tale of their activities and their 
small tragedies as a city man might 
glean the news from bulletins on his 
way to his work. True, the type was 
not as bold as that which was imprinted 
on the winter snows; but the news was 
more plentiful and varied. 

Here, for instance, was a colony of 
muskrats which had escaped the ubiqui- 
tous trapper. They were beginning the 
construction of a winter fortress, put- 
ting down its foundations among the 
rushes near the mouth of a small creek. 
A short distance up the creek were the 
muddied runways of the bank abodes 
of others. A marsh hawk, a bandtail, 
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harmless to man’s possessions in the 
form of poultry, sailed low down, win- 
nowing the tops of the grasses in search 
of mice and such small prey. 

A small owl sat brooding in a thick, 
bushy willow. A bittern squawked 
harshly as it rose in awkward flight. A 
brood or two of pin-feathered ducks still 
acknowledging the leadership of the old 
one, partly swam and partly fluttered 
out from shore. A loon and her family, 
sunning themselves on a gravel beach, 
took to the water on his approach. 
Turtles slid from logs, rails fluttered 
up, and occasional snipe rose with rasp- 
ing cry and darted away in zigzag flight. 

These things Wilson noted as. he 
walked, with understanding and a cer- 
tain sense of companionship and sym- 
pathy with these kindreds of woods and 
waters. It was as if he were visiting 
communities of his fellow beings, 
watching the comings and going of 
their daily lives. 

The big dog at his heels or ranging 
a little ahead, deigned scarcely to notice 
these manifestations of lesser life, save 
the swimming or flapping waterfowl, at 
which he cast a hard, measuring glance. 

Once, as they traversed a bushy 
point, half a dozen mallards, well-grown 
birds, came over their heads but a few 
yards in the air. The Chesapeake cast 
at them an appraising upward eye. But 
the time, he knew, with the wisdom of 
six hunting seasons, was not yet. In 
a few weeks it would come. Then, on 
such an opportunity, the gun which he 
knew and loved as symbol of all that 
his hunter’s heart held dear, would leap 
as of its own volition to his master’s 
shoulder, the nitro would rap sharply, 
wings would fold, bodies collapse in air; 
and the, Shan, would rejoice in the 
work for which he and his ancestors 
had been bred. 

Indeed, the big tan Chesapeake, as he 
stood that morning in the pride of his 
prime, was a dog to stir the heart and 
gladden the eye of the shotgun devotee. 
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Weighing ninety pounds, long and 
powerful of limb, with an outer coat of 
bright tan and beneath it a dense, otter- 
like undercoat all but impervious to 
water, all but amphibious, remarkably 
intelligent, kindly of disposition, he 
closely approached. an ideal, bred for by 
generations of fanciers of his kind. 

When he had followed the shore for 
several miles, Wilson left it, striking in- 
land, following bush trails familiar to 
him which merged at times with old, 
long-disused logging roads, now mere 
traces covered with new growth spring- 
ing up. 

Toward noon he paused at a cool 
spring among cedars to eat a frugal 
lunch, which he shared with his dog. 
Thereafter he lay and smoked, watching 
the play of the sunlight through the 
leaves as yet untouched by frost, the 
birds fluttering through them and: the 
antics of a red squirrel which, discov- 
ering these intruders upon his domain, 
voiced excessive indignation that 
brought his mate. 

The two vibrant bundles of nerves 
ran back and forth up and around a 
tree, adventuring out upon limbs where, 
with tails cocked, they insulted the tres- 
passers with every epithet known to 
squirreldom. But Shan merely cocked 
an eye at them; and Wilson, smoking 
gently, was entertained. 

The siesta was nearly finished when 
Wilson heard the distant barking of a 
dog. It was not the bay of a hound, 
but a spaniellike bark, and to Wilson’s 
experienced ear it denoted game afoot 
or treed. Presently there followed the 
report of a gun, not loud but unmis- 
takable. After a few minutes there was 
a second shot, and a third. 

Wilson was indignant. Somebody 
was out with a gun in the closed sea- 
son, It might be that he was shoot- 
ing crows or other nuisances; but it 
was far more likely that he was shoot- 
ing game birds, partridge or woodcock. 
And this in Wilson’s view was unfair 
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to him and others who observed the 
law. 

“Somebody killing partridge,” he 
said to himself, half aloud. “That dog 
was barking a treed bird. Three shots! 
That’d be a covey of young birds, tree- 
ing, and he shot three of them out. 
Usin’ a small gun, too. About a twenty 
gauge with a light load. Don’t many 
people come here, so J s’pose he figures 
he isn’t taking much of a chance. Well, 
Shan, I guess we'll go see about it. We 
don’t want all the birds killed off be- 
fore the leaves fall, so’s we can have a 
little wing shootin’.” 

Rising, he set off in the direction of 
the shooting. In motion, with a defi- 
nite purpose in view, his actions ad- 
vertised the old woodsman. He made 
little noise and yet he progressed 
swiftly, holding to his direction in the 
sea of bush with little variation, al- 
ways swinging back to it when forced 
to deviate by natural obstacles. Pres- 
ently, when he thought he had gone 
far enough, he halted and_ listened. 
After a few minutes the dog began to 
bark again, and he went on. 

He emerged upon a opening where 
once had stood a logging camp. The 
log buildings had rotted and caved in, 
and around them berry bushes and 
weeds grew in profusion. It was an 
ideal spot for partridge. Through this 
tangle a man was working his way to- 
ward the dog, which was barking ex- 
citedly amid brush that fringed a spring 
close at hand. When this man saw 
Wilson he stopped abruptly. 

Wilson recognized him at once. His 
name was David Saul, an odd juxta- 
position of Old Testament nomencla- 
ture for which he made up by knowing 
nothing at all of the Book. He made 
an uncertain living in ways which sel- 
dom involved regular work. He fished, 
hunted and trapped. and he took out 
fishing and hunting parties in an old 
gas boat which he owned, acting as cook, 
guide and general factotum, for which 
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services he was well paid—receiving 
also, as a rule, what was left of the 
supplies of the party. These activities 
were blameless, but there was a sus- 
picion not amounting to certainty that 
he was unable to distinguish clearly be- 
tween his own property and that of 
others; as well as that he shot and 
fished out of season and trapped 
prohibited fur. So far, however, he 
had got away with it. 

As Wilson advanced, Saul eyed him 
uneasily, due to the circumstance that 
he himself had a gun in his hand, par- 
tridge in the pockets of his coat and 
a dog barking at others in the brush. 
Though Wilson was not a game warden, 
he was known as a stickler for observ- 
ance of the game laws. However, Wil- 
son had no right to arrest or search 
him, and Saul decided that he could 
carry it off. If Wilson chose to lay 
any information he might have difficulty 
in proof. So he picked up heart and 
nodded. 

“Gunnin’ sort of early, ain’t you?” 
said Wilson. 

“T ain’t gunnin’.” 

“You've got a gun.” 

“And you got teeth, but you ain’t 
eatin’,” Saul retorted. ‘I brought this 
little gun along in case I saw an owl 
or a fox.” 

“That’s likely an owl or a fox your 
dog is barkin’ at by the old spring,” 
Wilson suggested with irony. 

“Well, I guess he’s barking at a par- 
tridge,” Saul returned with a show of 
frankness. ‘The birds are all about 
grown now, so he can’t hurt them. 
Ought to be quite a lot of them when 
the season opens.” 

“Tf you and fellows like you leave 
any,” Wilson told him with directness. 

“What do you mean?” Saul de- 
manded with injured innocence. “Mean 
to say you think I’m shootin’ par- 
tridge?” 

“T know you are,” Wilson returned. 
“TJ heard you shoot three times, myself, 
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and you’ve got birds in your pockets. 
That’s a dirty trick, Saul, tryin’ to beat 
the rest of us that stay with the law. 
I ought to inform on you.” 

“Inform and be hanged!” Saul told 
him defiantly. “You didn't see me 
shoot any partridge.” 

“Let me see what’s in your pockets?” 

“Who do you think you are?” Saul 
demanded. “You mind your own busi- 
ness, you old fool. You don’t go 
through my pockets unless you show 
me some authority.” 

“T’ve a good notion to show you some- 
thing else,” Wilson responded. “I’m 
older’n you, but I can whale the tar 
and daylights out of you, and it won’t 
take much more talk like that to make 
me.” 

“You keep away from me,” said Saul, 
taking a backward step, for Wilson, 
though as a rule quiet and patient, had 
in his day been known locally as a good 
man to let alone. He threw his little 
gun forward with a significant gesture. 
Wilson laughed. 

“You don’t need to swing your gun 
my way. Not that you’ve got the nerve 
to shoot, but I ain’t going to touch you. 
Nor I ain’t going to inform on you, 
providin’ you get out of these woods 
and keep out till the season: opens.” 

With which he turned and left him, 
heading for home. He was indignant 
with Saul, rightly considering him the 
worst kind of a poor sportsman; but as 
with most men in small, isolated com- 
munities he shrank from putting the 
law in motion against a neighbor, no 
matter how justifiable such a course 
might have been. 

Saul presumably shot no more that 
day, and went home, holding to bypaths. 
But by the purest chance close to his 
home he ran directly into a man named 
Cronk who was game warden as well 
as local constable. Cronk, seeing him 
with gun and dog, and noting the bulge 
of his pockets, searched him, the search 
revealing half a dozen young grouse. 
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“Mighty expensive birds, these,” said 
Cronk. “Cost you twenty-five dollars 
apiece accordin’ to law; and I guess 
your gun gets confiscated, too.” 

“So Wilson told you,” said Cronk 
sullenly. “T’ll get even with him for 
this.” 

“What’s Wilson got to do with it?” 
Cronk asked. 

“Nothing,” Saul replied, conscious 
that possibly he had said too much, as 
indeed he had. 

For Cronk went to Wilson and got 
such information as the latter had. 
Wilson’s evidence was not really neces- 
sary, the case against Saul being com- 
plete with the possession of game birds 
out of season; but Cronk produced Wil- 
son as a witness to hearing shooting, 
finding Saul with a gun and his dog 
with treed birds. The fine was that 
predicted by Cronk, and Saul’s gun, too, 
was confiscated. Naturally he blamed 
Wilson. 

“So you informed on me,” he said to 
the latter. 

“No,” Wilson returned, “but I 
should have. I didn’t see Cronk till 
after he met you. If you hadn’t men- 
tioned my name to him, I wouldn’t 
have been a witness at all.” 

“That’d have suited you down to the 
ground, I guess,” Saul said with dis- 
belief. “All right. Ill remember this.” 

“You ought to,’ Wilson retorted. 
“Tt’s cost you enough.” 

Thereafter Saul had it in for Wilson. 
His active dislike extended to the lat- 
ter’s dog; and one day in town, chanc- 
ing upon Shan waiting for his master 
outside a garage where Wilson was 
having some minor repairs put upon 
his small car, as the dog stood in his 
way and made no attempt to move, and 
as nobody was visible, he kicked the 
animal. 

Shan ordinarily was sweet tempered. 
Mankind in general he regarded as his 
friends. He accepted correction from 
his master’s hand. but not otherwise. 
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It had not occurred to him to get out 
of the way of Saul, whom he knew well 
enough by sight and regarded with in- 
difference. When kicked he was 
amazed. The kick was furtive rather 
than hard, and made little impression 
on his muscular body, but it did hurt 
his Chesapeake dignity. 

The next instant Saul found himself 
backed up against the wall of the ga- 
rage, confronted by a_ninety-pound 
fiend with bared teeth and bristling hair, 
from whose throat issued the hoarse 
note of sheer murder. 

The first startled yelp of the dog 
brought Wilson running from the ga~- 
rage. At his sharp command, Shan, to 
some extent, subsided, but he eyed Saul 
balefully. 

“Call off your damned dog!’ said 
Saul, who was thoroughly frightened. 

“What did you do to make him be- 
have like that?’ Wilson wanted to 
know. 

“Not a thing,” Saul replied. “I was 
walking by him, and he jumped up and 
nearly nailed me. He’s vicious.” 

“He yelped,” said Wilson. “I heard 
him, and lucky for you I did. He 
doesn’t yelp for nothing.” 

“T never touched him,” Saul assever- 
ated. “I was walking around him.” 

“Well,” said Wilson, “in the future 
Vd walk around him wider if I were 
you. There’s something he can’t tell 
me, and you won’t. But I judge you 
trod on him or kicked him accidentally 
on purpose. It ain’t safe to do that 
with any self-respectin’ big dog; and 
Chesapeakes have a lot of self-respect. 
And in partic’lar,” he added with mean- 
ing, “it ain't safe to do it with my 
dog.” 

“T told you T never touched him,” 
Saul repeated. 

“Well, I guess you won't again, any- 
way,’ Wilson returned. 

“If that dog ever bites me I’ll put a 
charge of shot through him,” Saul 
threatened. 
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“He won't bite you nor nobody un- 
less you do something mean to him,” 
said Wilson. “I guess you’re just talk- 
in’ to hear yourself; but if you’re fig- 
urin’ on shootin’ my dog you’d better 
shoot me first.” Suddenly he thrust his 
face close to Saul’s, his eyes blazing. 
“You harm my dog and I’ll put the 
boots to you till you’re dead. That’s 
a promise. Come along, Shan.” 

He spoke of the occurrence to his 
crony, Joe Claflin. 

“He hasn’t got much sand, but that’s 
the kind that p!ays you a dirty trick.” 

“I wouldn’t worry,” said Claflin. 
“Lots of fellows like him. They talk 
about what they’re going to do, but they 
never do it. Barkin’ dogs, that’s all.” 


When early fall had passed and rough 
weather and cold had started the south- 
ward migration of wildfowl from their 
northern breeding grounds, Tom Wil- 
son and Claflin prepared for the real 
fall shoot. Since the opening of the 
shooting season they had made brief 
shooting trips of a few days at a time, 
keeping themselves and their friends 
in game. 

It had been pleasant, this early shoot- 
ing, jumping birds in sloughs and 
marshes, sometimes shooting from 
canoe or punt, with a little pass shoot- 
ing at the morning and evening flights. 
It was pleasant to loaf and smoke about 
camp in the sun through the midday 
.hours. They shot unencumbered by 
much clothing. 

But now they looked forward to the 

_ real thing—the boisterous weather dear 
to the heart of the confirmed duck 
‘shooter; the cold nights that hardened 
the mud of the sloughs and rimmed 
the shallows with ice which disappeared 
by day; the gray dawns when the cold 
bit through heavy clothing and pinched 
buckskin-gloved fingers holding the 
gun; the gales when the weighted de- 
coys pitched and rolled at their anchors 
and redhead and bluebill skimmed the 
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white tops of breaking seas; and to the 
long evenings in the warm comfort of 
the cabined gas boat following a day 
of exposure on the points, when, men 
and dogs full fed, the latter slept and 
the former, with pipe and a glass of 
grog, reviewed the chances and mis- 
chances of the day. 

Great evenings, these, when sporting 
problems of guns and shells and swing 
and lead and decoys and dogs are 
threshed out for the hundredth time, 
but never lose their charm; living in 
recollection through the years, when 
those who sailed and shot and tramped 
marsh and upland together may for- 
gather no more; when the dogs that 
slept at the men’s feet are dust, and the 
men, too, some of them, and old com- 
panionships are broken up; but none 
the less surviving in memory. 

Wilson and Claflin made ready their 
outfit. It did not require much time, 
because from the beginning of the open 
season it usually was collected and com- 
plete, save for grub. In fiction—some 
fiction—the hunter invariably oils his 
gun as a preliminary to a hunting trip. 
When in this class of fiction a gentle- 
man is discovered oiling a gun, you 
know at once that he is going shooting. 
It is an unfailing indication. 

In practice, however, a man who 
knows anything about a gun oils it when 
he puts it away; and when the is going 
shooting he swabs the superfluous lubri- 
cant from his weapon. 

Thus Wilson and Claflin did not oil 
their guns. Each shot a double twelve, 
a heavy, worn weapon which fitted him 
to perfection and which ‘he kept meticu- 
lously clean. Of the two men, Wilson 
was the better shot; but Claflin was 
well above the average. 

Both in their younger days had shot 
for the market. At that time Wilson 


had used a pump gun, but when he quit ~ 


market shooting he had discarded it as 
too murderous. In his view, consider- 
ing the decrease in game and the in- 
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crease in hunters which had occurred 
in his lifetime, two shots at a flock were 
all that a man was now entitled to. 

In him in his later years, for some 
obscure reason, tuere had developed a 
certain sympathy for the feathered kin- 
dreds which in his time he had slain 
in such numbers. Shooting to some ex- 
tent had lost its kick. In the final 
analysis he now shot more for the con- 
comitants of the sport than for the 
sport itself. He liked to see his dog 
work; but he was, really out to make 
his bag limit, either daily or seasonal. 

Both men had been dog owners all 
their lives. The present incumbent of 
Claflin’s affections was a black, curly- 
coated retriever. But unfortunately 
Black Jock was aging. He was ten 
years old. When Shan had been a six- 
months’ puppy on his first shoot, Jock 
had been in his prime. Now he was 
going down the hill, so short for a 
dog. 

Claflin knew it, but, after the manner 
of men who love their dogs, tried to 
close his eyes to the fact. But already 
he was favoring the dog in work in 
the field, giving him the best of it, pick- 
ing his stands so that the retrieving 
should involve a minimum of hard 
work. 

At night he looked after him solicit- 
ously, drying and cleaning him. Now 
and then, watching the animal, he 
sighed. The time was not so far ahead 
when he should have to cast about for 
a successor. And it took two years to 
make a dog! longer than that, some- 
times, to forget a dog’s loved prede- 
cessor. 

Wilson and Claflin, then, with Shan 
and Black Jock, took a plentiful supply 
of grub and shells aboard the gas boat 
and headed down the great inland estu- 
ary, the Grand Bay. Their objective 
was an indentation in it known as 
Frenchman’s Bay, a noted shooting 


4 ground and way station in the migra- 


Pb tion of ducks and geese. 
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In the bay was a rice marsh and 
back of it a vast area of sloughs, 
drowned lands andi slow creeks. So far 
it had withstood the shooting that had 
taken place there without suffering the 
fate which had overtaken many once- 
noted hunting grounds—that of being 
burned out by fool shooting, by silly 
and indiscriminate bombardments by a 
certain type of so-called sportsmen. 

The gas boat chugged comfortably 
down the bay, a canoe and a punt lashed 
on deck, the men smoking contentedly, 
and the dogs, which knew perfectly 
what was toward, sniffing the air. Black 
Jock, as became his years, presently 
sighed and’ passed into the heavy sleep 
of doggish age; but Shan sat erect, his 
head high, testing the air with his nose, 
his hard hunting gaze on an occasional 
wide-swinging flock of deep-water 
ducks. 

“They like it as well as we do,” Wil- 
son commented. 

“Or better,” Claflin agreed. “Seems 
like just the day that Shan was a pup, 
snugglin’ up to Jock as if he wanted to 
learn the tricks of the game from him.” 

“Six years,” said Wilson. “Time 
goes.” 

“For men and dogs,” Claflin nodded. 
“T mind us talking about the pup you 
were going to get, before you got him— 
after you lost Admiral.” 

Admiral had been Shan’s immediate 
predecessor—a grand hunting dog who 
had been Wilson’s companion for 
eleven years. He had thought the 
world of him. He sighed in retrospect. 

“Admiral was a good dog. I hated 
to lose him.” His glance rested on 
Shan with affection, and then on the 
sleeping retriever. Jock was heavy 
with age, his once brilliant, curly coat 
a little dulled. Before long he, too, 
would join old Admiral wherever good 
dogs go. When Admiral was becoming 
old, Wilson had silently envied Claflin 
the lesser years of Jock. Now he had 
a dog in his prime; but Claflin had 
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an old dog. Claflin’s thoughts seemed 
to run on the same lines, 

“Td give a lot if Jock was only two 
or three years old again.” 

“Yes,” said Wilson, “it’s tough that 
a dog’s life is so short. You’ve just 
got time to get real fond of him, and 
so’s you understand each other.” 

“Still, Jock’s only ten,” said Claflin, 
trying to deceive himself after the man- 
ner of men who love their dogs. “Dogs 
live to ‘be fourteen or so, and I’ve 
known some older than that.” 

When Admiral had begun to go 
downhill, Wilson had said almost the 
same thing to ‘Claflin, knowing better; 
and Claflin, knowing better, had agreed. 
So, now, did Wilson. 


“Jock’s had good care and he’s good 


for a long time yet. But we'll give him 
the best of it this trip. We'll let Shan 
handle the rough stuff. -He likes it.” 

And so Shan did. The dog, tremen- 
dously strong, at the peak of his powers, 
his hunting wisdom becoming matured, 
never needed urging. He rejoiced in 
his strength, in pitting it against the 
hard work demanded of the practical 
duck dog. Cold water which froze on 
his short coat as he emerged, the cling- 
ing mud of the sloughs, dense tangles 
of rushes in bog, never discouraged 
him. He could swim like an otter, and 
what he could not swim he slashed 
through. He was highly intelligent, 
biddable, kind. In Wilson’s opinion he 
was not only the best dog he had ever 
owned, but the best he had ever seen. 

They ran into Frenchman’s Bay, 
making for a little cove known to them 
where déep water ran close to shore. 
There years before they had built a 
rude landing, which still endured. They 
tied up to this, set canoe and punt over- 
board, snugged up and lit the galley 
stove. As the fall evening descended, 
they could hear guns. 

“We won't have it to ourselves,” said 
Wilson. 

“No, I guess not,” Claflin agreed. 
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“Sev’ral parties in, I guess. I heard 
that Saul went down in his boat to 
Plummer’s Point to bring one man. 
May be them.” 

“Likely,” Wilson agreed. “I mind 
when we started to shoot here,” he ob- 
served reminiscently, “it was only now 
and then that there’d be any one else. 
More birds those days, too.” 

“Tt’s a wonder to me there are any 
birds left,” Claflin stated with resent- 
ment. “Half these shooters to-day 
have no idea at all of the range of a 
gun. They slam away at anything they 
can see, and they wound a lot of birds 
they couldn’t get if they had dogs, 
which most of them haven’t, and they 
scare ’em clean out of the country. And 
they call themselves sportsmen! They 
make me sick!” 

The methods or lack of them of the 
majority of hunters was a sore point 
with these two old hands, who knew 
the effective range of a gun and were 
able to gauge distance and speed of 
flight toa nicety. They themselves sel- 
dom shot at extreme ranges, with the 
result that they wounded and lost few 
birds. 

This was partly the result of their 
old market shooting, when prodigal ex- 
penditure of ammunition would have 
destroyed their profit, and partly com- 
mon sense. For indiscriminate and 
reckless shooting will “burn out” duck- 
ing grounds as certainly as fire will de- 
stroy forests. 

“Tinhorns—sort of,” Wilson agreed. 
“Shootin’ tinhorns. But you can’t tell 
‘em anything. They laugh at you. They 
say there’s plenty of birds. Same 
thing, I guess, when the last hide out- 
fits started out after buffalo and found 
out there wasn’t no more buffalo to 
wear hides. Well—how many eggs can 
you eat, Joe?” 

“Bout three. 
Tom.” 

They ate a bountiful supper, their 
appetites whetted by the cold air, and 
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turned in early. Before dawn they had 
breakfasted and, loading in decoys and 
dogs, set out, Wilson in the canoe and 
Claflin in the punt. They separated and 
saw no more of each other till night, 
when they came in tired and hungry 
with a dozen birds apiece. 

“T took the long point for it,” Wilson 
reported. “Got most of these over de- 
coys. Then they quit comin’, and I 
pulled up and poked around. Not much 
flyin’.” 

“I went to Stump Island,” said 
Claflin. “Not much there, so I went 
up the marsh. There I run into that 
fellow that’s with Saul. He didn’t have 
a dog, and I had Jock find one or two 
he’d lost in grass.” 

“No, dog, hey?” said Wilson, who on 
the few occasions on which he had shot 
without a retriever had felt lost, lonely 
and helpless. “Can’t do much without 
one.” 

“No,” Claflin agreed. ‘This fellow’s 
name is Mack—a city man. He’s a 
good shot and he savvies dogs; only at 
present he hasn’t one. He depended on 
Saul for one. But that barkin’ fool of 
a cross-bred spaniel of his isn’t much. 
Mack said he’d rather do his own re- 
trievin’. He’s owned Chesapeakes. I 
was tellin’ him about Shan, and he said 
he’d like to see him. I don’t think he 
thinks much of Saul nor his outfit— 
sort of fed up on both.” 

“Where does he come from?” 

“I didn’t ask him, nor how he got 
onto Saul. This is the first time he’s 
been in these parts. He drove to Plum- 
mer’s Point and left his car there, and 
Saul went down and fetched him. 
That’s all I know. 

The next day Wilson took no decoys, 
but prowled back among the sloughs 
and drowned lands. This was old 
ground to Shan. There he had been 
brought as a puppy for his first prac- 
tical work. It was a favorite resort of 
Wilson’s. 

Old beaver dams now grown with 
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bushes afforded good cover and good 
footing. There Wilson established him- 
self and dropped several birds He 
might have killed more, but confined 
his shooting to mallards 

Presently he heard another gun, and 
after a time the hunter appeared, work- 
ing his way among the sloughs, gradu- 
ally nearing Wilson. On the way the 
stranger made a couple of neat doubles, 
proving that he could shoot, but he had 
difficulty in finding his birds Appar- 
ently he gave up the search and came 
down the dam on which Wilson had 
his stand Wilson rose at his approach. 
The stranger was surprised. 

“T didn’t know there was anybody 
here.” He was a big, solidly built man 
with a hard jaw and cold, wary eyes; 
one who to casual inspection seemed to 
know what he wanted and to be accus- 
tomed to getting it without much 
scruple as to method. “Your name is 
Wilson, isn’t it?” he surmised. 

“Yes,” Wilson acknowledged. 

“T thought so. My name is Mack. 
Knew you by your dog. I ran into 
your shooting partner yesterday, and 
he told me you had a Chesapeake. 
Looks like a good one, too.” 

An old dog owner is as susceptible 
to praise of his dog as is a mother to 
like remarks concerning her precious 
offspring. 

“Yes, he’s a good dog. Here, Shan.” 

Mack looked the animal over appre- 
ciatively. 

“Kind ?” 

“Oh, yes. He doesn’t like to be 
mauled about by strangers, but any one 
can handle him in reason.” 

Mack ran his hand down the great, 
driving muscles of the hindquarters, the 
shoulders, slapped the deep chest and 
felt the swelling muscles of the proud 
neck. He patted the broad, well- 
domed head. 

“That’s a mighty fine specimen of 
the breed. Did you ever show him?” 

“No, I don’t know much about dog 
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shows. Shan’s just a meat dog—a 
working dog.” 

“A good worker?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you”—Wilson was 
moved to unusual expansiveness—“I’ve 
owned and seen duck dogs for about 
forty years; but Shan is the best I’ve 
ever owned and, not bragging at all, 
he’s the best I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well, you’re lucky,” Mack said, with 
some envy. “I’m lost, shooting without 
a dog. I dropped five birds back there, 
and could find only two.” 

“T saw four of them come down. If 
you like T’ll have Shan get them for 
you, if you can show me about where 
they are.” 

Mack accepted the offer. Shan, 
shown the locality of the lost birds, 
found two in the grass after brief 
search. There remained one which 
had escaped in a slough, an open pond 
a couple of gunshots across; but it was 
nowhere visible. 

However, Wilson set Shan to work 
the edge, and he found the bird which, 
being merely winged, made for open 
water. Shan got it after five minutes 
of swimming and, finally diving. He 
brought it ashore, and avoiding Mack’s 
outstretched hand, tendered it to his 
master. 

“Shan won't give up a bird to any- 


body but me,” Wilson said. “Here you 
are, Mr. Mack.” 
“Thanks,” said Mack. “I should 


have known better than to try to take 
it from him. I did know better. That 
dog is trained.” 

“That’s all right,” said Wilson. 

Now Mack was a “shootin’ fool,” 
which is to say an ardent devotee of 
the shotgun. Duck shooting was his 
favorite sport. He knew and under- 
stood dogs, but he had neither the time 
nor the inclination to bring up a puppy 
in the way he should go. Thus he ob- 
tained his dogs ready made. 

He was a busy man in the real-estate 
business, in which connection he was 
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about to remove to new pasttures some 
thousand miles from the scene of his 
present operations, and more than that 
from the Grand Bay which in all prob- 
ability he never would see again. He 
had been disappointed in Saul and 
Saul’s outfit. Especially had he been 
disappointed that Saul was not in a 
position to supply him with a good re- 
triever for this hunt. 

He looked at Shan, and the more he 
looked the more he coveted him, as 
Ahab, the king, coveted the vineyard of 
the humble Naboth. He made up his 
mind to buy him, though he knew that 
Wilson, if he sold, would do so only 
at a high price. He was fair enough 
about it. He did not attempt to depre- 
ciate the property he desired. 

“That’s a real dog. (Will you sell 
him?” 

“No, he’s not for sale.” 

“Not at any price? I can pay for 
what I want.” 

“No, I guess not,” Wilson returned. 
“T’ve never yet sold one of my dogs 
that I’ve had from a Puppy UE and 
trained. I get fond of ’em.’ 

“TI understand that. I like dogs my- 
self. But I want that Chesapeake. I’ll 
give you three hundred dollars for 
him.” 

“No, I guess not,” Wilson said again. 
“T was offered that for him once be- 
fore. No, I wouldn’t care to sell.” 

“Look here,’ said Mack; “I know 
how you feel about it. But money’s 
money. Now I won’t fool around, but 
Ill tilt my opener the limit. The limit 
is five hundred, and I'll give that for 
him. It’s a price out of all reason, but 
I want the dog badly.” 

“It’s a big price,’ Wilson admitted, 
“and if I was raising dogs and training 
them for sale I’d) take it, of course. But 
you don’t want Shan near as much as 
I’d miss him. We’re friends—chums, 
the way a dog and a man get when 
they’re together a lot. Maybe you un- 
derstand. You can buy a pretty well- 
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trained young dog for a good deal less 
than you offer for Shan. Anyway, I 
wouldn’t sell. It isn’t a question of 
price at all.” 

Mack obviously was disappointed. 
He wanted Shan more than ever; but 
he knew that he could not buy him. 

“Well, I’m sorry we can’t deal. You 
know, don’t you, what they say hap- 
pens when a man refuses a fancy price 
for an animal—dog, horse or cow?” he 
asked. 

“They say something happens to the 
animal,” Wilson returned. “That’s what 
you mean?” 

“That’s it. Old women’s stuff, 
maybe, but I’ve known it to happen.” 

“You're not trying to scare me, are 
you?” Wilson smiled. “I know the old 
saying; but I’ve refused good éffers 
for dogs before now, and nothing ever 
happened to them.” 

“And I hope nothing will to this 
one,” Mack said, sincerely enough. 
“That dog would suit me better than 
any retriever I ever saw; but if you 
won’t sell him, you won’t, and that’s the 
end of it.” 

Wilson told Claflin of his meeting 
with Mack, and of the latter’s offer. 

“It’s a lot of money just for a dog,” 
Claflin commented. “I mean, from 
Mack’s standpoint. He’d just be buying 
a dog; but you’d be selling a friend.” 

“That’s it,’ Wilson nodded. ‘“He 
seemed to savvy that. I guess he knows 
something about dogs. 

Mack did know something about 
dogs, and about men as well. Thus he 
did not think much of Saul, nor now of 
a friend who had recommended the 
latter. 

Having a week at his disposal, he 
had wired Saul to meet him at Plum- 
mer’s Point with a complete outfit. 
Saul and his outfit had been a disap- 
pointment. But having no one else to 
talk to tin the evenings he talked to 
Saul. 

“T ran into an old chap named Wil- 
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son back in the sloughs to-day,” he ob- 
served that evening. 

“That old——” said Saul. 

Mack correctly deduced that Saul had 
some grievance, real or imaginary, 
against Wilson. 

“T don’t know him, but you ought 

to.” 
“So I do,” said Saul, and proceeded 
to sketch Wilson’s character from his 
standpoint. The sketch was profane 
anl highly unflattering. It bored Mack, 
who considered himself a fair judge of 
men, and considered Wilson worth a 
score of his informant. 

“Anyway, he has a mighty fine 
Chesapeake,” he said, refusing to argue 
as to the dog’s owner. 

“He’s a mean brute,” said Saul. 

“Mean, your grandmother!” Mack 
returned. “He’s honest, and as gentle 
as any real dog has a right to be. I 
handled him, and he stood and wagged 
his tail. I thought so well of him that 
I offered five hundred dollars for him.” 

“And the old fool wouldn’t take it!” 
Saul exclaimed, such refusal being be- 
yond his understanding. 

“No,” said Mack, “or I’d have the 
dog with me. I wish,” he added idly, 
as a man will, “that I could steal him.” 

“What'd you give me if I did?” said 
Saul jestingly, but with something be- 
neath it. 

“A hundred dollars,” Mack laughed. 
“Want to earn the money ?” 

“It's worth more than that,” said 
Saul, that which was beneath beginning 
to come to the surface. 

Mack looked at him a moment. 

“Forget it,” he said. ‘I’m not in the 
dog-stealing business.” And he changed 
the subject. “What’s that other marsh 


you were telling me about? Birds are 
scarce here.” 
“You mean Duncan’s Bay. It’s 


smaller than this, but sometimes there’s 
better shooting there.” 

“Well, we'll take a chance on it,” 
Mack decided. “We'll move camp there 
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to-morrow. Then, after a couple of 
days or so, you can run me back to 
Plummer’s. I’ve got to get down to 
business again.” 


Wilson and Claflin saw Saul’s gas 
boat leaving Frenchman’s Bay, presum- 
ably homeward bound. Then for a 
wonder they had the shooting to them- 
selves. It was like the old days, be- 
fore gasoline made shooting grounds 
easily accessible, and they enjoyed it. 

They shot moderately, taking it easy, 
on shore and marsh; and taking the 
canoe, one paddling and the other in 
the bow with gun, poked up the slow 
creeks and drowned lands, thus vary- 
ing the decoy shooting on the wind- 
swept points. 

Geese as well as ducks now were fly- 
ing, but so far none of the former had 
come in range, goose shooting in marsh 
and slough as distinguished from 
prairie pit-and-stubble shooting being 
largely a matter of luck in being in the 
line of flight. 

“But we'll get under a bunch of those 
big, gray boys one of these days,” 
Claflin predicted hopefully. “I've no- 
ticed several flocks swinging over the 
sand bars off that point out into the 
big water where we built a blind four 
years ago.” 

“That used to be a good stand,” Wil- 
son agreed. “We might fix up a blind, 
give ‘em a day or two to get used to 
it—if nobody else comes in to spoil 
things—and then have a try for them.” 

So they built a blind on the site of 
the old one, which was on a sandy point 
covered with low scrub jutting out into 
the waters of the Grand Bay itself, tak- 
ing great care that the structure should 
not be unnecessarily conspicuous. They 
viewed their work and found it good. 

“Tt’ll do,” said Wilson,” if we keep 
low. Build it higher, and they’ll shy 
off.” 

Now the weather which had been too 
fine became overcast. blustery. It was 
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not especially cold, but the signs, in the 
opinion of the weatherwise veterans, 
portended storm. 

“Something making up,” Wilson 
predicted, casting a critical eye on the 
evening sky from the deck of the boat. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it was snow,” 
Claflin suggested. ‘Feels like it to me. 
Get a flurry of it—maybe one of those 
heavy falls we get every so often this 
time of year—and then it’ll clear up and 
freeze.” 

“Anyway, we'll try that blind to-mor- 
tow,” Wilson decided. “Put it off any 
longer, and somebody will come buttin’ 
in.” 

Before dawn they were on their way, 
carrrying a dozen profile goose decoys. 
They reached their objective, set out 
the profiles so that from any direction 
incoming flocks would see what appar- 
ently were full-bodied geese, and re- 
treated to their blind where they lay 
down on the wild hay with which they 
had floored it. Beside them the dogs, 
knowing the game perfectly, also lay 
flat. 

Dawn came, disclosing a sullen, 
shouldering sea beneath a sky of leaden, 
low clouds. No touch of sunlight or 
promise of it cheered the prospect: The 
immediate world of water, land and 
marsh was desolate, drab, dead. But 
in the opinion of the two old hands it 
was a beautiful morning, because as 
their blind faced the east they would 
not be forced to shoot against the sun, 
and the wind was just right for bring- 
ing any flocks settling to the decoys 
within nice range. 

They lit their pipes and settled down 
to patient waiting. Now and then ducks 
crossed within range, but to these 
neither men nor dogs paid attention. 
Shan, indeed, cast an upward eye as 
the swift wings cut the air overhead, 
but he knew as well as his master that 
to-day ducks were not wanted. 

At length their patience was re- 
warded. <A line of distant dots ap- 
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peared against the sky, resolving itself 
into large bodies in steady, majestic 
flight. With a steadying word to the 
dogs, the men made ready, slipping off 
right-hand gloves, grasping their guns, 
and, though lying lower than ever, get- 
ting into position ‘to rise swiftly. 

As they came on, the geese perceived 
the flock of profiles and hailed them. 
Claflin, who could imitate a goose per- 
fectly, responded. The flock swung 
about and came in at easy range. When 
they were well within it, Wilson and 
Claflin scrambled to their feet. The 
birds, startled by this eruption of hu- 
man life on the lonely shore beneath 
them, swerved and climbed, the air 
whistling beneath the suddenly acceler- 
ated thrust of mighty pinions. 

Almost blending with the startled 
hronk-hronk of the gander which had 
led his flock into this ambush, ‘the guns 
spoke together. Two geese crumpled. 
their long necks dropping, great wings 
suddenly limp. Again the nitro rapped. 
and two more fell, one directly, the 
other in a long slant. For the latter 
Shan raced, running low like a cours- 
ing hound, while Black Jock, taking 
the easy end of it as became his years 
and wisdom, brought back the nearest 
prize. 

Claflin grinned as his ejector spat the 
spent shells from the breech. 

“Not too darn dusty for old codgers 
like us, Tom. We can fetch ’em down 
yet.” 

“Well, it was a dead-easy chance,” 
Wilson deprecated. 

“Uh-huh,” said Claflin. “It was one 
of those cinch shots that you miss half 
the time and kick yourself about all 
winter.” 

“Maybe,” Wilson admitted. “I've 
done that often. Birds right on top 
of you, big as a house, a boy couldn't 
miss ’em—but you do. You've got all 
the time in the world to make sure and 
swing right, but you don’t. You just 
poke your gun at ’em and bang away 
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like a greenhorn. At least, that’s how I 
figure those bad misses.” 

“That’s about it,” Claflin agreed. “Or 
else you try to make too darn sure, 
and potter on your swing and dwell on 
your trigger, instead of swinging fast 
and pullin’ snappy, holdin’ dead on. 
Anyway, you miss.” 

“You sure do miss those cinch shots 
sometimes. When I was usin’ a pump 
gun I’ve missed the first three shots 
straight, and killed straight with the 
last three.” 

“Yes, and I’ve seen you make it rain 
geese with that old pump,” Claflin told 
him. ‘I saw you once, when I believe 
you had six geese fallin’ before the 
first had hit the ground.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Wilson 
modestly. “I wasn’t so awful fast with 
the pump, but I was pretty regular.” 

The geese retrieved, once more they 
settled down to wait. The shooting had 
set their blood to pumping, and warmed 
them. They smoked contentedly, talk- 
ing sporadically. Then the windward 
horizon disappeared as if a gray cur- 
tain had been let down. A few white 
flakes, wind driven, went by. 

“Snow,” said Claflin, “sure as a gun.”’ 

“Tf it snows,” Wilson observed, “any 
geese there are moving will come right 
on top of us.” 

And Claflin said after a few minutes: 
“Here’s a bunch now.” 

But these geese, snow or no snow, 
appeared more wary. They saw the 
profiles, but they swung wide, around, 
and took another swing. 

“Something they don’t like,” Wilson 
whispered. 

“Let’s take a long punch,” Claflin 
whispered back. 

“All right, if they come in next time.” 
Wilson consented. 

The geese in their swing came within 
long but not prohibitive range, when the 
leading gander saw something which 
confirmed his suspicions, already 
aroused. His clarion note of warning 
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sounded. Wilson and Claflin instantly 
arose and took the “long punch.” 

The results were rather better than 
they had anticipated. One bird fell 
dead close to shore, and another, winged, 
went down on a slant, striking the wa- 
ter some thirty yards out. 

“Go get him, ‘Shan,” said Wilson, 
whose second barrel had brought the 
bird down. Apparently he had missed 
clean with his first. 

Shan was away like a sprinter from 
the mark. He took the water with a 
mighty bound, his limbs moving in his 
swimming stroke before he struck it. 
He surged past the nearest goose, pay- 
ing no attention to its dying flurries, 
and set sail for the winged bird now 
swimming strongly straight out from 
shore. 

Whatever theories ornithologists may 
hold as to the natural habitat of the 
anser Canadiensis, the Canada goose, 
the “honker,” in practice it seems 
doubtful whether his native element is 
earth, air or water. ‘For he can run 
on the former at fair speed—especially 
when you are forced to chase? him 
through brush, he is undoubtedly at 
home in the air, and in the water he can 
go like a submarine awash, lying so flat 
as to be almost invisible in any sea, 
and he can dive like a loon. Therefore 
running down, or swimming down, a 
winged goose in open water where he 
can not be cornered, especially with a 
wave running, is a job for a real dog. 

Shan, being a real dog, went after 
the goose without hesitation, in most 
workmanlike manner. From the day 
when, as six months’ puppy, a wounded 
gander had struck him with a knobby 
wing bone, he had held a grudge against 
geese. Puppy as he then was, he had 
sailed into that bygone gander and 
finally brought him to his master, and 
he never had lost a goose which per- 
sistence would have brought to bag. 

Straight out he went, following this 
goose, swimming high, his shoulders 
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driving above the water in the sheer 
strength of his swimming stroke, slash- 
ing through the waves with the smash- 
ing thrust of his power plant. Out he 
went, buffeting the send of the seas, 
rising and falling with them, his gallant 
hunter’s heart and keen brain filled with 
but one purpose which dominated his 
entire being. 

Nothing at the moment could have 
turned him from it. As he saw it, that 
gander was lawfully his master’s, and 
it was his job to bring it in. -Well, 
then, he was on the job. 

Black Jock retrieved the dead goose 
sedately, shook himself and rolled in 
the grass for warmth. His master and 
Wilson watched the Chesapeake appre- 
ciatively through the snowflakes now 
growing thicker. The chase gave them 
the thrill of a neck-and-neck finish of 
a slugging toe-to-toe tenth round. 

“By golly, ain’t he the swimmin’ 
fool!” Claflin admired. ‘Darn near as 
fast as a launch.” And after a few 
moments he added: “I can’t see the 


goose.” : 
“Nor me,” said Wilson,” but I guess 
Shan can. Anyway, he’s going 


straight.” 

Shan kept going. The gray blur to 
windward grew nearer, the flakes 
thicker. Shan had now turned slightly 
southward. His distant head was vis- 
ible but now and then rising on a sea. 

“How about callin’ him in?” Claflin 


suggested. “I guess that’s a strong 
goose.” But Wilson was proud of 
Shan. 


“He'll get him if he’s getable,” he 
returned. “He’s no darn fool, and he 
won’t swim ‘till he’s played out. He’ll 
come in when he’s ready, and I’ll bet 
he comes with the goose. Likely he’s 
right on top of him now.” 

“We won’t be able to see him in a 
minute,” said Claflin. “Look at that 
snow squall!” 

The gray curtain enveloping sea and 
sky swept down upon them. It became 
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a driving blur, blotting out all but a 
few yards of shore line and water, inky 
by contrast, in front of their blind. 

The men pulled up their collars, 
turned their backs to the drift, slanted 
their guns downward so that the mois- 
ture would run from the barrels. They 
continued to watch what they could see 
of the water, which was not much. If 
an;thing, the snow thickened. 

“Might as well get in the blind,” Wil- 
son suggested. 

There was some shelter in the blind. 
They got their pipes alight and smoked. 
Now and then ‘Wilson rose to get a 
better view of the water. At last he 
drew a rarely used whistle from his 
pocket and blew a long, clear blast. 
This he repeated, foghornwise, at in- 
tervals. 

“Well, I guess he can’t hear it,” he 
said at last. 

“He may come in any time,” Claflin 
said; and added, after an interval: 
“What's that?” 

“T didn’t hear anything.” 

“Sounded to me like a boat’s exhaust. 
I don’t hear it now, though.” 

Wilson had heard nothing. If a boat 
had passed, it had been hidden by the 
snow blur. Claflin locked again at his 
watch, opened his lips to make some 
comment to his friend, but thought bet- 
ter of it. Time passed, and the snow 
continued. 

“Darn it, I wish we could see some- 
thing,” Claflin observed after a long in- 
terval. 

“So do I,” said Wilson. 

“Tt’s more than an hour since Shan 
went after that goose.” 

“He can swim all day,” Wilson 
stated; but he could not keep a note 
of anxiety from his voice. 

“Sure, he can,” Claflin agreed teadily 
enough, and said no more, 

At last the snow blur thinned, drew 
past down the bay. The ground was 
white with an inch or more, now rap- 
idly melting. By contrast the waters 
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of the bay seemed inky. A sea was 
running. 

Both men rose and scanned the bay, 
Wilson with binoculars. But nowhere 
could he discern the gallant tan head of 
the Chesapeake homeward bound alone, 
or holding the gander in the great jaws 
at once so powerful and so gentle. He 
turned the glasses on the shore line. 

“No, I don’t see him.” 

“Likely he’s landed down below,” 
Claflin ventured. “He was heading sort 
of that way when we saw him last. 
He'll be along.” But his tone lacked 
conviction. 

They waited. A flock of geese ap- 
peared bearing down on the decoys, but 
neither man attempted concealment. 
The flock swerved away. 

“Well, he may have got turned 
around and made the opposite shore,” 
Claflin suggested at last. “It’s a long 
swim, but he could do it easy. I guess 
that’s what’s happened.” 

“No, he wouldn’t get turned around,” 
Wilson shook his head. ‘He knows 
his way, snow or no snow, water or 
land, to come back to me. And he 
hasn’t come.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” Claflin encour- 
aged his friend; “that was a pretty 
lively goose. Shan may have got him 
and landed with him away down the 
shore. Packing the bird, he’d come 
slow.” 

“He’d come on the run. He can 
handle a goose about as easy as a teal.” 

“T saw Jock once with a goose,” 
Claflin stuck to his encouragement loy- 
ally. “The bird’s wing was right across 
his eyes, sort of blindfoldin’ him.” 

“And how long would: Jock or Shan 
or any dog with sense carry a bird that 
way without putting him down and get- 
ting a fresh grip?” Wilson asked scorn- 
fully. “Anyway, Shan always carries a 
goose gripped back of the wings. He 
don’t wool it by the breast. I’ve seen 
him turn a goose over just to get that 
grip. And when he gets it he holds it.” 
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“He might not be able to in the 
water.” 

“He would if he got to land with it. 
And if he’d got to land we’d have seen 
him before.” 

“Do you think he’s out in the bay 
yet?” 

“T don’t know what to think. He’s 
been away all of an hour and a half. 
He was never away after a bird any- 
thing like as long before.” 

“I’d hate to think that anything’s 
happened to him.” 

“So would I. But it looks like some- 
thing has.” 

They went down the shore, hoping 
at every bend in its line to see the dog 
or sign of him in the snow, but found 
none. 

“You thought you heard a boat’s ex- 
haust,” said Wilson. ‘Are you pretty 
sure?” 

“Well, I thought I heard it. Do you 
think he might have been picked up ” 

“No, I think he might have been run 
down.” 

“Only one chance of that in the Lord 
knows how many thousand.” 

“Of course,” Wilson admitted. 
those long chances do happen. A 
ship’lt hit another, a waterlogged 
derelict in the open sea, with all the 
ocean to choose from.” 

Claflin knew that there are prevent- 
able accidents, and other mischances 
against which no forethought may pro- 
vide. 

They waited till noon. Then Wilson 
picked up his gun and turned toward 
the neglected decoys. 

“Aw, gosh, Tom!” said ‘Claflin with 
feeling. 

“All for a damned gander!” said Wil- 
son bitterly. “I should have called him 
in when I could.” 

“Don’t go blamin’ yourself,” said 
‘Claflin. “And anyway, there’s nothing 
sure yet. He may have been hurt some- 
how, and got ashore this side or across, 
I'll go down this side, and you take 
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the boat and cross over the bay. He 
knows the sound of your exhaust, and 
if he’s there you'll see him.” 

It was true enough that Shan knew 
the sound of his master’s boat. Such 
knowledge is not rare among dogs, 
which seem able, some of them, to dis- 
tinguish between the sounds of their 
owner’s boat or car engine, and those 
of others, 

This plan was carried out; but when 
they met again, late that afternoon, 
neither had found trace of Shan. 

“Well, I guess that settles it,’ said 
Wilson, trying to speak in matter-of- 
fact tones. 

“I’m afraid so,” said Claflin. ‘Un- 
less he was picked up. And I’m damned 
sorry.” 

“I know,” said Wilson. ‘That fel- 
low, Mack,” he said, after a period of 
silence, “told me what they say hap- 
pens when a man refuses an outside 
price for an animal. I laughed at him, 
then. Now it begins to look like there 
was something in it.” 

“Bosh!” Claflin commented ex- 
plosively. “You’ve refused good money 
for dogs tefore. And did anything 


happen? Not a thing.” 
“That’s so,” said Wilson. “Well, I 
dunno.” 


“After supper, for which neither had 
his customary appetite, they smoked in 
silence. Claflin, looking at old Black 
Jock sleeping heavily in his accustomed 
place, reflected that his own dog’s days 
were narrowing down. He knew what 
a wrench it would be to say good-by. 
Behind him were years of companion- 
ship, an average life, as a dog’s life 
goes. Shan was a younger dog. His 
friend reasonably had looked forward 
to years more with him. It was hard 
to lose him. 

Claflin, looking at his friend sitting 
silently, a cold pipe in his mouth, saw 
him raise his hand and brush it across 
his eyes impatiently. Claflin, who had 
made chums of his dogs and had lost 
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them by accident as well as by old age, 
knew how it was. A section had been 
bitten out of Tom Wilson’s life. 


When Shan went after the gander 
every muscle of his splendid body re- 
sponded to the inbred hunting instinct 
reinforced by years of training. This 
was the work which he loved. His 
task, in which he seldom failed, was to 
bring in the birds that his master had 
brought down. 

And there was something about a 
goose which stirred in him an ardor 
and enthusiasm not inspired by ducks. 
Ducks were, so to speak, run o’ the 
mill, routine stuff. But geese were dif- 
ferent. A goose was a noble prize; the 
largest bird—save on one occasion, a 
swan which, though protected, had been 
badly wounded by some hunter and col- 
lected from humane motive by Wilson 
—that he had ever been called on to 
retrieve. 

At the first honk of northbound 
mated pairs in spring, he would stalk 
into the open and follow them with 
longing gaze until they vanished, boring 
into the soft blue of the northern spring 
sky. In the fall, when the clamor of 
the southbound flocks resounded, he 
would crouch flat obediently; but quiv- 
ering, waiting for the hard h-rap, h-rap 
of the nitro, followed almost instantly 
by the phut, phut as the twin, tearing 
shot clouds smashed into the feathered 
bodies. 

When these collapsed in air, coming 
down in a flutter of suddenly stricken 
wings and limp necks, with mighty 
thump on land or splash in water, all 
his training barely sufficed to restrain 
him until the word of command. When 
it came he leaped into action as an ar- 
row leaves the bow. 

On this occasion he outdisianced old 
Black Jock as a speed boat leaves a 
family tub, and scorning the nearest 
goose made for the swimming gander. 
This bird,- which had encountered 
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merely the outer edge of the charge 
from Wilson’s second barrel, had a 
broken wing tip and a pellet through 
the body. He could not fly, and the 
body wound eventually might cause his 
death, but otherwise for the time being 
he was a strong goose, his strength 
scarcely affected. 

When he had hit the water he had 
raised his long neck and taken a goose’s- 
eye view of the situation. There were 
human beings in the place from which 
had come that infernal noise and the 
shrieking things that had cut the air 
beside him and brought him down. 
Thence now raced two four-legged: ani- 
mals, one tan and one black. Possibly 
he had never seen a dog, but very likely 
he knew foxes and coyotes. Plainly, it 
was no place for a goose. He began 
to swim outward. 

Why the word “goose” should be a 
synonym for folly, stupidity, and gen- 
eral feather-headedness, when in reality 
the goose—the wild goose—is the 
wariest and most sagacious of birds, is 
one of life’s dark mysteries. 

In the snaky head of the wild goose 
reposes natural wisdom and knowledge 
far beyond that attributed to it by man, 
and in its heart is the courage of a 
game cock. These qualities it combines 
with rare wariness and craft. 

When this goose saw itself pursued 
by what seemed to be a water as well 
as a land animal, it lowered its head, 
and lying almost flat, slid out for the 
big water like a submarine awash. But 
behind him, with almost equal speed, 
came a tan head on a neck stretched 
outward like that of a racing horse, 
splitting the waves, hurling them aside 
contemptuously, while from the throat 
came an eager, tremulous hunting 
whine. 

Outward and outward. Over and 
over the dark waves which now swal- 
lowed dense snowflakes, down in their 
hollows, -surmounting their tops. And 
still that tan head, with the brown- 
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amber eyes now dark with the hard 
light of the hunt, pursued. It was even 
gaining, for webfooted birds, though 
capable of surprising swimming sprints, 
can not hold the pace forever. The 
goose dived. 

Shan reached the point where the 
bird had disappeared, went beyond it 
and trod water, uprearing his head to 
look around. That, in Shan’s experi- 
ence, settled it. When a bird started 
diving he was as good as mouthed. 
Aha! there he breaks, two points off 
the starboard bow. 

Shan lunged into his racing stroke. 
He did not heed the cold of the water; 
it did not matter that the shore line 
had long vanished, blotted out by the 
driving blur of snow; that he and the 
goose were out in a waste of tossing 
waters. Shan did not care. His hunt- 
ing heart and the urge of hunting an- 
cestors for generations drove him. His 
whole canine soul was concentrated on 
his quarry. 

Shorter its dives now. And thank 
all canine gods for deep water. No 
weeds here, in which a bird exhausted 
or out of sheer malice with intent to 
cheat an honest dog might tangle be- 
low the surface and drown. This was 
to a finish, He, Shan, would chase 
down that goose. 

Now he was on its very tail. The 
goose flapped away strongly for a few 
yards, but was unable to rise. He had 
gained, but Shan overhauled him once 
more. Again the goose dived. Shan 
swam over the spot and turned to the 
right, taking the chance. No, the bird 
broke water to the left. No matter; 
after him again. 

Another dive. And this time the 
goose emerged close to Shan. He 
lunged with an eager whine, changing 
to a note of disappointment and anger. 
Right on the bird’s tail, but he had 
missed him! He rose in the water, 
rearing himself like a living periscope, 
peering at the inky surface for the first 
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break and flurry. Aha! Another 
lunge, a racing stroke, a snap of power- 
ful jaws. A miss! 

But the bird was flurried, winded, ex- 
hausted by the close, unrelenting pur- 
suit. He could not stay down. He 
came up, diving again instantly, almost 
under those eager jaws; but this time 
too late. 

As the water closed above the goose, 
Shan, too, went down with the digging, 
downward, smooth stroke of an otter, 
pursuing the dark, scuttling shape that 
fled before him through the airless 
depths. At last he had him. His jaws 
grasped the short tail. Dog and bird 
broke the surface. Paws beat the goose 
down as he tried to flap away. A 
flurry of wildly threshing wings, and 
then Shan had him in his favorite grip 
just back of them on either side of the 
backbone. 

“Wugh!” Shan snorted in triumph, 
and gave his prize one shake to show 
him that he would better keep still. 
Then with unerring instinct he turned 
for land. How he did it in the blind- 
ing blur of snow no man with his 
vaunted reason may know; but Shan’s 
tan head, holding the goose in the 
powerful, gentle mouth, was pointed di- 
rectly toward the spot at which he had 
entered the water, with the certainty of 
a compass needle for the north. 


Mack and Saul struck camp early in 
the morning and loaded their outfit in 
the latter’s old launch, drawing a can- 
vas over all, for the weather looked 


threatening. 

“Wouldn’t wonder if it’d snow,” said 
Saul. 

“Let it,” said Mack impatiently. 


“Turn her over. We're getting too late 
a start as it is, and I’ve a long drive 
ahead of me.” 

Saul turned her over, but the engine 
was cold, sluggish. When it caught it 
ran feebly, popped and died. It took 
half an hour’s tinkering before they 
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got going, and Mack’s impatience had 
mounted. 

“T’d sink this old scrap heap if I 
were you.” 

“She’s sort of balky to-day,” Saul 
returned; “but she runs all right most 
times.” 

“Well, I hope this is one of the 
times,” said Mack. “I'll have to drive 
half the night to keep an appointment. 
Kick her wide open.” 

He established himself with his gun 
across his knees on the chance of a shot 
at some low-flying birds. Saul remon- 
strated. 

“It’s against the law to shoot from 
power boats.” 

“Is this a power boat?” said Mack 
with irony. And he permitted himself 
to add: “If you care much for the 
law, my buck, I miss my guess.” 

“Well, I don’t want to pay no fine,” 
Saul protested. 

“Don’t worry,” said Mack. “T’ll pay 
any fine—if there is one.” 

He got no shots, and snow began to 
sift through the air. To windward, be- 
hind them, the prospect was shut out. 

“Snow squall, and a dandy,” said 
Saul. “It'll be thicker’n pea soup in 
ten minutes.” 

“Well, it’s all open water,” Mack re- 
turned. 

The driving curtain swept down and 
enveloped them. The shores vanished. 
All that could be seen was a restricted 
area of black water. Saul throttled 
down. 

“Leave her open,” said Mack. 
in a hurry.” 

“Well, I ain’t,” Saul responded; “not 
to pile up on some deadhead or bump 
a Shoal. You can get all turned around 
in one of these squalls, too.” 

“Haven’t you got a compass?” 

“No; and if I had it wouldn’t be no 
good, the way the shores bend.” 

They nosed their way slowly through 
the snow, which persisted. Launch and 
men were white with it. 


“T'm 
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“Know where we are?” Mack asked. 

“Just about off Frenchman’s Bay, I 
guess. There’s a bar and a little island 
out here somewhere, and I got to go 
slow.” 

Mack shrugged his shoulders. Melt- 
ing snow trickled down his neck. The 
prospect was gloomy, the wind-up of a 
not too successful hunt. He would be 
glad to get back to his car. The next 
time he went shooting on somebody 
else’s say-so, he would know it. Es- 
pecially without a dog. 

Then, at the extreme limits of his 
vision as set by the snow, he saw a 
peculiar object in the water. It seemed 
to be in motion, or else the movement 
of the launch made it appear so. 

“What’s that?” he asked, pointing. 

“Tt looks like a goose or something.” 

“Swing over to it.” 

The boat swung to starboard. The 
object resolved itself definitely into the 
form of a dog which was swimming 
strongly athwart their course, with a 
goose in his jaws. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said ‘Mack. 
Then he thought he recognized the 
broad-domed, tan head. “IT believe 
that’s old Wilson’s Chesapeake.” 
'“That’s him,” Saul agreed. 

“But we must be a mile or more from 
shore.” 

“All of that, unless we’re turned 
around. I guess Wilson shot the goose 
and the dog went after him and got 
lost in the snow.” 

“Lost, nothing!” said Mack. ‘“He’s 
hitting a straight course for some- 
where.” 

“Well, damn him, I’ve a notion to 
fix him,” said Saul. ‘“He’s vicious, and 
he liked to bit me once.” He glanced 
toward a small-calibered rifle which he 
had beside him. Mack scowled at him. 

“What do you think you’re going to 
do?” 

The manner of the question gave 
Saul pause. 

“Td like to put a .22 through his 
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head. He’s mean, and better out of the 
way.” 

“You don’t shoot any dog like that 
while I’m around,” Mack told him. 
“That’s a devil of a way to get back 
at a man you don’t like—to kill his 
dog. You’ve got no decency, Saul!” 

“Tf you think so much of the dog,” 
Saul suggested, “you could pick him up 
now, and nobody’d be the wiser. You 
said you'd like a chance to steal him, 
and now you got it. We'd be out of 
sight before this snow lifts, and Wil- 
son’d think the dog was drowned. 
Serve him right for not taking a crazy 
price when you offered it. You got a 
chance right now to get a crackajack re- 
triever. He’s that, mean or not.” 

Now the same thought, but as a mere 
possibility rather than a practicability, 
had already occurred to Mack. But 
here it was in the form of a sugges- 
tion from a man who would help will- 
ingly and likely keep his mouth shut. 
Though he had spoken with contempt 
of dog stealers, he was tempted. Here 
was a retriever of retrievers, to be had 
for the taking. 

He had, as Saul had reminded him, 
offered a crazy price for the animal. 
Any animal should be for sale at a 
price. Then, too, there was the pos- 
sibility that the dog, though apparently 
swimming strongly, might not make 


land. In which case he would be lost 
to everybody. It was an insidious 
thought. 


If now, he picked him up and took 
him along, nobody but Saul would 
know, and he thought he knew how to 
insure the latter’s discretion. The dog 
was unknown beyond that immediate 
locality, from which he himself would 
be a thousand miles removed in a week’s 
time. He had his car, and he was alone. 
There would be no shipping the animal. 

All he had to do was to put him in 
unseen by any local residents, and drive 
away. As for Wilson, he could send 
him the price of another dog anony- 
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mously, if it seemed prudent and if he 
felt like it. And that would square it. 
After all, he should have sold. 

Mack was dominated by one of those 
sudden impulses to wrongdoing which 
may assail a man whose general con- 
duct is above reproach. He was accus- 
tomed to get what he wanted, and he 
wanted this dog very badly. He had 
reached the point where he had doubts 
rather than scruples. 

“Look here,” he said to Saul, coming 
to sudden decision ; “can you keep your 
mouth shut?” 

“When it pays me,’ Saul replied, 
scenting money as well as revenge. 

“Tt will pay you a hundred dollars in 
money,” Mack told him; “and it will 
pay you in another way, because if I 
take the dog and you ever so much 
as peep about it, I’ll send down a couple 
of huskies to beat the devil out of you. 
You remember that.” 

“You don’t need to talk to me like 
that,” Saul said a little uneasily. 

“T’m doing it for your own good,” 
Mack told him grimly, “to put the fear 
of the Lord into you. You don’t know 
me. But I know plenty of men who 
would bump you off-for fifty dollars. 
Get that?” 

Mack was merely bluffing; but Saul 
did not know that. Uneasily he visioned 
city thugs, gunmen, hijackers. This 
Mack, for all he knew, might be a king- 
pin, with such men at his command. 

“T won’t say a word,” he promised, 
and meant it. 

“Swing the boat alongside the dog,” 
Mack commanded. 

But when they tried to do so, Shan 
swung off, looking up at them reproach- 
fully. He was retrieving a bird, and 
he knew where he was going with it. 
What did these strangers mean by in- 
terfering with him? 

“Can you reach him?” 

“No. Ease her down. Damn it, he’s 
by me. Catch him by the collar.” 

“He ain’t got no collar. Wilson 
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never puts one on his dogs. Says they 
don’t need it. I got a big strap, though, 
and a ring.” 

“Get it ready. T’ll slip it on him in 
the water. He’s a good-natured dog.” 
“Good natured—huh!” said Saul. 

“He is with me,” Mack said with con- 
fidence. “I can handle dogs.” 

Saul glanced’ around. 

“T guess that snow will keep up. But 
s’pose it don’t, and Wilson sees us ” 

“Then we run in and give him the 
dog and the goose,” Mack said 
promptly. “We found the dog swim- 
ming, and he was tired and tried to 
climb aboard; so we took him in.” 

“By gosh, you’re smart,” Saul said 
with admiration. 

“Never mind me,” said Mack. “Mind 
your helm.” 

This time the launch was brought 
alongside the dog, and Mack managed 
to slip the strap around his neck and 
buckle it. Between them they heaved 
him, the goose still in his jaws. 

“Well,” said Saul, “you’ve got him.” 

“Kick her wide open and leak out of 
here before the snow lifts,”’ Mack com- 
manded, 

Shan, standing on the floor gratings, 
shook the water from his coat, but re- 
tained his goose. He was tired though 
none the worse for his swim; but he 
was surprised and a trifle indignant. 
This was not his boat. Why was he 
hindered in his work? Something was 
wrong. He looked around for a solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

Mack advanced his hand. 

“Here, boy, good boy, let’s have that 
goose.” One hand caressed Shan while 
the other took hold of the bird. 

He received a growl of warning. 
Shan stood for handling by strangers 
in moderation; but when one of them 
laid sacrilegious hands on his master’s 
bird, that was different. 

“All right, boy,’ Mack said per- 
suasively. “Good boy, give it here.” 
And he pulled gently at the bird. 
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“Ah-rh-yah!” said Shan. The deep, 
hoarse note rumbled. There was no 
mistaking it; and Mack let go promptly. 

“Gentle huh!” Saul sneered. 

“Wilson told me nobody else could 
take a bird from him,” Mack said. “I 
think the more of him for it. No use 
crowding him. Give him~time to size 
things up. He’s got sense, that dog.” 

Shan presently put down the bird, 
but kept his paw on it. He regarded 
the men with puzzled eyes. He recog- 
nized Mack, for whom he had worked 
at his master’s behest a few days ago. 
That puzzled him. Was he, by any 
chance, supposed to work for him 
again? ; 

But also he recognized Saul, and did 
so with a hard stare of enmity. If his 
master had anything to do with his pres- 
ent position, why should this man be 
there? His presence was unfriendly. 
Shan knew it, could feel it with the un- 
failing instinct of an animal. Mack 
was friendly enough; but Saul—no! 

Then, too, there was the collar. This 
Shan felt to be an indignity. Save on 
rare occasions and for some special 
purpose, he had never worn one. 
Never while working. In his view it 
was a mark of servitude; and in his own 
sphere he was accustomed to be treated 
by his master and his master’s friends 
as an equal. Further, there was a rope 
from this collar to a cleat. He was 
tied up! 

Shan was too wise and at the same 
time too dignified to fight collar and 
rope. He lay down to think things 
over. 

Mack saw this with satisfaction. In 
his mind he outlined a program. He 
had ascertained that a mile or so from 
Plummer’s point there was an inlet with 
an old road leading down to it, passable 
for a car. There he would land, walk 
to town, saying, if necessary, that his 
boatman had run out of gas, get his 
car, drive back, take the dog and his 
outfit and go. By midnight he would 
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be well out of territory in which the 
dog might be recognized. It would all 
be plain sailing. 

But it did not work out that way. 
They were out of sight of Frenchman’s 
Bay before the snow lifted; but later 
they developed engine trouble. A sea 
was now running, and Saul became un- 
easy. 

“Tf this engine quits we won't be in 
any too good shape. I’d better run into 
shelter and see what’s wrong.” 

Mack swore; but he had no desire 
to drift powerless and possibly fetch up 
on a rocky, unprotected shore. Also, 
the old gas boat leaked, and Saul had 
been working a hand bilge pump. For 
all he knew, she might start a plank in 
a seaway. A rotten old dish! 

“Well, get in, then,” he said. 

Saul ran in to a bay that afforded 
shelter and began to tinker with his 
engine. Mack chafed. He drove a car 
well, but he knew little about gas en- 
gines. 

“What the devil’s wrong with your 
old egg beater?” 

Saul did not know. 

“Seems to throw a spark, and the 
carburetor looks all right. Maybe the 
cylinder-head gasket’s leakin’, lettin’ 
water in. Maybe I’d better take off 
the head.” 

“Well, whatever you do, start doing 
it,” said Mack. “Looks like a little 
marsh up this shore, and perhaps I 
can get a shot or two. I'll be back in 
half an hour.” 

He decided to take the dog, too, on 
the rope. It would help to get the ani- 
mal used to him. Shan rose obediently 
enough. As he saw it, he was being 
taken ashore, perhaps to meet his mas- 
ter. That was all right. He was quite 
willing to come. 

But how about the goose? The bird, 
now dead of its body wound, still lay 
in front of him. Nobody had _pre- 
sumed to touch it, as was proper. He 
should have that to take to his master. 
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So he lowered his head and got the bird 
in his mouth. 

“Make him drop it,” said Saul. 

“Not if he wants it,” said Mack. “I’m 
not forcing him to do anything, yet. 
But I’d like to know what’s in his 
head.” 

With Shan on the rope, carrying the 
goose, he set off up the shore toward 
the marsh. There were birds flying. 
Reaching what he considered an eligible 
point, he sat down in concealment to 
await what might come along. He took 
a turn of Shan’s rope around a bush. 
The dog lay down, the treasured goose 
between his paws. 

Shan’s brain was busy. Certain 
things began to emerge with clarity 
from the puzzling course of events. 
It was now clear that instead of being 
taken to meet his master he was being 
taken hunting by this stranger. That 
was bad. Rope and collar! Well 
Shan’s brown-amber eyes darkened a 
trifle. He knew his own strength. He 
might snap the rope, but better not to 
try. 

Better to wait till this man took it 
in his hand carelessly, assured by a pre- 
tense of quiet obedience. Then a spring 
and a lunge; if need be, but not other- 
wise, the use of his teeth in an unex- 
pected attack, and he would be free. 
He settled down to await this oppor- 
tunity, and as he waited the wistfulness 
of a dog for an absent master grew in 
his eyes. Out of his longing he uttered 
a low whine. 

Now man is a peculiar being, full of 
potentialities for good as well as for 
evil, even to the hardened sinner. And 
Mack knew dogs. 

He interpreted the whine and the ex- 
pression in the dog’s eyes which lifted 
to his, though he could not know the 
mental processes that had gone before, 
nor the decision reached by the brain. 
But he did know that the dog whined 
for his master. 

And suddenly Mack got the othe: 
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end of it—Tom Wilson’s end—to which 
he had not devoted much thought. 
Somewhere up the bay Wilson would 
be looking for his dog, scanning the 
waters, searching the shore, whistling, 
calling. An old fellow, looking for a 
real dog, his companion for years, per- 
haps his sole companion, and at last 
forced to the realization that the dog 
had been drowned! 

Now Mack was not a sentimentalist. 
He was hard-boiled. He had taken 
part in some shady transactions. When 
he went into a thing he went through 
with it. That was on a big scale. But 
now he wondered as men wonder after 
succumbing to sudden temptation to do 
a small, mean thing, why he had done 
it. Why, damn it all, it was not worth 
it. 

For the first time he saw his own act 
without distortion, in its true light. Not 
just as a thing he could get away with 
—he had no doubt about that—but a 
dirty, mean little thing that would al- 
ways worry him, gnaw at him, at his 
self-respect, something he must keep 
under cover. How had he ever fallen 
for it? Why, every time he went out 
with. the dog in his new surroundings 
he would think of the old fellow who 
really owned him, no matter if he sent 
him surreptitiously five hundred dollars 
or five thousand. 

“Oh, hell!” said Mack. 

When you get into the mire, the thing 
is to get out of it without leaving your 
boots. Mack reflected. He had to get 
along, to be in a certain place at a cer- 
tain hour. Real money depended on 
that. As it was, he was cutting it fine. 
Nor could he depend on Saul to return 
the dog to Wilson. Further, he did not 
wish to invite explanation, to have his 
own part in the affair revealed, ashamed 
as he now was of it. Then what to do? 

“By glory,” said Mack at last, “I'll 
put it up to the dog. This is his own 
side of the bay. And we'll see!” 

He untied the rope from the bush, 
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patted Shan’s head and removed the 
collar. Then he stood back. 

“Now, boy,” he said, “it’s up to you. 
I wonder!” 

Shan, free, looked at him, his eyes 
now full of bright intelligence. He 
looked down at the goose, and then 
again at Mack. Then, seizing the bird 
in his powerful jaws, his head up, he 
looked again. 

“On your way,” said ‘Mack. “Go 
home. Good luck!” And he waved his 
hand up the shore. He watched the 
dog disappear at a steady trot, carrying 
the goose without apparent effort, and 
turned back to the boat. 

“Where’s the dog?” Saul asked. 

“Gone home,” said Mack. “I turned 
him loose. You didn’t think I was go- 
ing to keep him, did you?” 

“Why not?” Saul asked. 

“No reason that you’d understand,” 
Mack told him. “You get your hundred 
just the same, and keep your mouth 
shut. It wouldn’t do you any good if 
old Wilson knew you had tried to get 


me to steal his dog.” 


Which was so true and also such an 
original way of putting it that Saul pre- 
served the silence supposed to be the 
peculiar property of the damned, then 
and thereafter. 


Tom Wilson and Claflin, sitting in 
gloomy silence, heard the old landing 
shake to the weight of a heavy body 
suddenly bounding upon it from the 
bank, and the patter of trotting pads. 

“Hooray!” Claflin cried. “It’s him!” 

And Tom Wilson sprang from the 
bunk on which he had been lying and 
threw open the cabin door. 

“Great heavenly day!” Claflin ex- 
claimed, “he’s got that goose!” 

Shan, blinking in the sudden light, 
raised his head, tendering the bird to his 
master as nonchalantly as he would 
have done in the blind; but having thus 
justified his training and fulfilled his 
mission, he reared his bulk against Wil- 
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son, standing on his hind legs, rubbing 
his head under his arm, thrusting with 
his muzzle, while deep in his throat 
sounded the little crooning sounds of 
affection, as if straining for articula- 
tion, of a dog. 

And Tom Wilson, not usually dem- 
onstrative, threw a long arm around 
the animal’s neck, fairly hugging him 
in relief, while with his free hand he 
patted the swelling barrel and caressed 
the tan head. Joe Claflin, scarcely less 
delighted, looked on with a happy grin. 

“Well, sir,” he said later, when Shan, 
well fed and dried, was sleeping the sleep 
of the just and weary dog, “that bangs 
Banagher, and Banagher bangs the 
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devil! Where do you s’pose he’s been 
at all this time, Tom?” 

“T don’t know,” Wilson replied.. “I 
wish he could talk.” 

But Shan, being merely a dog, was 
denied that faculty; and as Saul had 
excellent reasons for keeping silent the 
matter remained forever, so far as Tom 
Wilson and Claflin were concerned, a 
field for speculation. 

As for Mack, he congratulated him- 
self upon the innate honesty which had 
enabled him to conquer temptation; and 
he cleaned up a quarter of a million 
selling building lots in a paper town to 
confiding people. At least, there was 
nothing petty about that 
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“MAKE YOUR HANDS GO 


ILLARD, the famous artist who painted the painting, “Spirit of ’76,” had 

a paint boy who wanted, himself, to become an artist some day. In his 
spare time, Mr, Willard taught the young man the first principles of drawing— 
perspective, form, shading. But his pupil was diffident, shy, and uncertain what 
to draw. He would sit before his paper, a piece of charcoal in hand, and dream 
and wonder what to sketch. Willard noticed this and gave the lad a bit of 
advice. “Make your hands go,” he said. 

Although the idea makes this sound like some inspirational article, Willard’s 
advice seems too good to pass by. The way to get anything done is to do it; 
the way to learn anything is to jump in and push it into your mind. All the 
great dreamers of history sooner or later made their dreams come true. 

Giotto, the Florentine shepherd boy, used to idle and dream in the sun 
while watching his sheep, and one day he conceived a tower, and sketched the 
idea on a rock, with another piece of rock or a burned stick. When he grew 
up he realized his dream in what is now called “Giotto’s Tower,” and he became 
one of the greatest painters and architects of his time. 

Lincoln dreamed -and hoped that he would make something of himself, 
yet he knew that to realize his hopes, he must get busy. We know this, because 
he said: “I shall study and prepare myself, and some day my chance will 
come.” It did come. 

A boy in a newspaper office used to spend his spare time typing sheet 
after sheet full of words and when some one asked what he was doing, he 
replied: “Practicing.” When he grew up he became distinguished as a World © 
War correspondent, and noted for his superb style. 

“Make your hands go,” can be applied to what we must do now and to 
what we want to do. If there is work in hand, do it; if you have a dream 
of what you want to do, prepare yourself. 

So, no matter what your line of work is, “make your hands go.” 
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Author of ‘‘Selwood of Sleepy Cat,” ‘Trapping Partners,” Ete. 


Young Wesker was one of the low-down, orrery, Yellow Creek Weskexs. 


But 


the Ranger captain gave him his chance, which he made the most of—-and how ! 


APTAIN LEONARD DAS- 

KUM of the Guadaloup Ranger 

Company stood looking at Daniel 
Wesker, who had asked, fairly begged, 
to be taken into the Texas State police. 
Only a Ranger captain would have hesi- 
tated at that request, especially in view 
of the background of this applicant. 
Daskum had himself grown up in the 
Yellow Creek country, and as he con- 
sidered the matter the memory of the 
Wesker family was sharp in his 
thoughts. 

“Stub” Wesker, the father, was a 
sniveling whimperer, puttering around 
the mile-square lot which his wife, 
Susan Lee Wesker, had bought with the 
proceeds of the sale of her dance-hall 
jewelry. The lot was a waste of mes- 
quite and weeds, where the family pa- 


tiently caught jack rabbits for meat and 
subsisted somehow—no one knew how. 
There were eight or ten children, human 
weeds who scuttled about, their faces 
having the same wild expression as 
coyotes, cougars, rabbits, or mink. And 
this Daniel, as he stood there, tense with 
a terrible hope and despair, somehow 
looked like an owl and a squirrel—a 
timid nightflier. 

Timidity is not an attribute of a 
Texas Ranger—but wisdom* and craft 
are valued qualities. Shame was so ob- 
vious in the applicant’s expression that 
Captain Daskum felt in the depths of 
his own soul an uneasiness. The Wes- 
kers had all of them seemed to be so 
low as to be beneath the feeling of 
regret. Men become captains in the 
Ranger troops ‘because they weigh 
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human values. They have met in the 
raw every human quality, from those 
perverted ones that make their pos- 
sessors hunted beasts to be killed or 
caged, to those that stand supreme in 
the glorious rise of character to the 
heights of sacrifice and accomplishment. 

“You've a good horse?” Daskum 
asked, shortly. 

“Yes, suh, cap’n!”—Wesker twisted 
his old hat—‘four year old. I raised 
him so’s—so’s when—if I go to be a 
Ranger I could travel. Theh he is!” 

Captain Daskum looked at the ani- 
mal, which was standing with rawhide- 
braid reins dangling, and carried an an- 
cient saddle, patiently sewed and 
patched. In all the troop there wasn’t 
the equal of this magnificent creature. 

“Gyp!” the young man called. 

With a flirt the horse came swagger- 
ing, his head turned to one side to avoid 
stepping on the long, rawhide ropes. 
Ten feet from the boy, to whom no man 
in all the world would have felt called 
upon to give respect, the horse sagged 
back, with hoofs forward, lifted a leg 
and bowed. Then he surged forward 
and rested his head on the shambling, 
shiftless looking applicant. 

The boy’s hands went convulsively, 
impulsively up to hug the horse. And 
in his soft face flashed something which 
Captain Daskum did not miss. 

“All right, Daniel Wesker,” the 
Ranger said, coming to attention, “I'll 
sign you on.” 

The applicant, too, had stiffened and 
squared his shoulders. To his face came 
a beatific spasm of gratitude and aston- 
ishment. A dream, a vision, an impos- 
sible ambition had been realized. He 
struggled with convulsive will power to 
hide his emotions—like a Ranger—but 
he couldn’t. He broke down, dropped 
on his knees to bury his face in his 
hands, weeping for joy. Captain Das- 
kum, scowling ever so little, turned and 
walked away. 

The other Rangers who had watched 
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the interview, gazed curiously at the 
scene. Two or three grinned at side- 
kicks. Others, who knew the Weskers, 
betrayed their lack of ultimate Ranger 
perspicacity by wondering at the signing 
on of that applicant without any period 
of trial. Daskum went into his tent, 
nodding to Rulbins to look after the 
newcomer and instruct him as to details. 

“Find out where he got that horse,” 
the captain suggested in a low tone. 
Weskers did not come ordinarily by 
thoroughbreds. 

After the boy’s emotion had been in 
some measure controlled, Pete Rulbins 
went over and sat on one heel to talk 
to him. A good Ranger is the friend- 
liest, most ingratiating man imaginable. 
Rulbins had broken in a lot of young- 
sters. Daniel Wesker turned to him in- 
stantly, absorbing every word, every 
suggestion made. 

“Nice horse, sonny,” Rulbins he- 
marked approvingly. “You must have 
saved a long time to buy that colt when 
young.” 

“Tt happened so, Mr. Rulbins,” the 
youth replied. ‘He was jes’ a sickly 
little feller, down and rickety, when old 
Misconer of the Claw Bar Brand give 
him to me. The mare’d been hurt and 
Gyp was borned weakly. Mr. Rulbins, 
I nussed him. I fed him with my own 
hands. An’ you know, presently he was 
good-legged, an’ he was _ fondiin’ 
friendly. I hated to brand ’im. I don't 
know, now, how come I saved the brand 
registry fee. I took for mine the honey- 
suckle flower. Gyp’s all there is to wear 
it. I refused five hundred dollars for 
that horse—yes, sir. Money cain’t buy 
him. I raised him—like I told the cap’n 
—so’s when I asked to be a Ranger he’d 
be an argyment for me.” 

“Can you shoot?” 

“Some—yes, suh.” 

“Where'd you get shots to practice?” 

“Why’—the boy colored and turned 
away, shamed—“I done the dailies with 
this.” 


A RANGER TAKES HIS LESSONS 


He drew from his shirt a single-shot 
.22 pistol with a sawed-off, heavy, seven- 
inch barrel. It was clean, worn by years 
of service. 

“T’ve shot it so much the rifling’s worn 
almost smooth,” the boy said—“hun- 
dreds of boxes.” 

Rulbins glared at the grinning Rang- 
ers as he shooed the boy over to face the 
targets. 

“Here’s your Texas short-gun, for 
business,’ he said, handing the youth 
holster, belt, and ammunition. The belt 
had to be shortened to hang on that slim 
waist. 

The boy, with trembling fingers, 
strapped on his government weapon. 

“Now—let’r go! Empty the cylin- 
der!” Rulbin ordered. 

The rolling outburst of the discharge 
brought every man to his feet, while 
Captain Daskum himself stepped out to 
see what was up. Rulbins turned with a 
grin to meet the captain’s glance of in- 
quiry. To shoot that fast the young- 
ster had had some practice with a real 
man-size gun. And the target, a piece 
of packing case board against a clay 
bank, had been hit five times in a six- 
inch charcoal circle—two shots in an 
inch spot in the center—at twenty long 
paces. That would do. 

The poor kid didn’t look it. He had 
his horse trained and he could shoot. He 
wanted to be a good Ranger. He didn’t 
know what a Ranger’s duties were, ex- 
cept in the most general way. He could 
read and write a little. For the rest, he 
was all “poor white.” And there were 
elementals the rest of the company had 
to teach him. Brought up as he was, he 
absolutely didn’t know right from 
wrong. He was sneaky, and they caught 
him with a jacknife which belonge:! to 
one of the other men. He had founa it. 
He believed findings were keepings. He 
didn’t know he was a thief—and that 
was all that saved him from being run 
out of camp. And only the captain’s 
hunch overrode the ugly dislike of the 
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test of the Rangers for this newcomer. 
A positive order was needed to make 
Pete Rulbins continue tutoring Wesker 
in the Ranger’s catechism. 

No discipline, no pleading, could re- 
move the stigma of contempt which 
ostracised the neophyte in that hard 
months-long schooling. And _ even 
Rulbins, his sympathy gone, took mali- 
cious delight in drilling Wesker as re- 
gards the Rangers’ code of honor. He 
knew the boy didn’t even know what 
code of honor meant, as words. But 
he took pains to analyze and define, and 
as he was a Harvard graduate, he could 
do this in elemental terms within the 
comprehension of his pupil. 

At the same time, Rulbins took to 
Captain Daskum, every time he dared, 
some new example of the private’s utter 
lack of comprehension and of worth- 
lessness, abjectness, and misery. Das- 
kum listened at times with patience, and 
at times with irritation. 

“But, my Lord, captain!’ Rulbins 
ventured to protest, “this damned scoun- 
drel’s the Guadaloup Troop’s sore spot !” 

“Cure it—nurse it, then!’ Daskum 
said, grinning. 

Rulbins went off swearing. But he 
obeyed orders. He told Wesker stories 
which illustrated the fidelity and cour- 
age of the Rangers. By example he 
taught the precepts of the Rangers. And 
then days, weeks afterward, Rulbins 
would demand that Ranger Daniel 
Wesker repeat as correctly as possible, 
the stories about Gillette, Reynolds, Bill 
MacDonald, Roberts, and other familiar 
heroes of the frontier battalions. And 
at the mention of a name the boy told 
his lessons back. He even asked Rul- 
bins about that time he, himself, had 
faced five desperadoes and single-handed 
killed three and wounded two, though, 
himself, shot down with many bullets. 

And thus Rulbins discovered that 
Wesker had learned by heart those hero 
tales of Texas—ten for every one of 
those which Ruibins bothered to remem- 
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ber. In spite of himself, Rulbins soft- 
ened a bit toward the new Ranger. 

Wesker, in the meantime, rode out on 
various errands, obeyed orders, backed 
up whoever was in charge of the work, 
and managed to awaken the suspicion of 
all hands that, worst of all, he would 
probably flinch in a tight corner. Cow- 
ardice—well, that would finish him the 
moment it was proved. But, it had to 
be proved, of course. 

Word came from over in Clear Sky 
County that a fellow named Putt Norley 
was making just a bit more trouble than 
local authorities could cope with. Cap- 
tain Daskum turned from the telephone 
and glancing over the eight or nine men 
lounging around, said sharply: 

“Wesker !” 

“Yes, sir!” The Ranger shambled to 
him, but came stiffly to attention. 

“Go get Putt Norley in Clear Sky 
County. Horse thief—bad.” 

Ranger Wesker gulped, blinked, stood 
tense for an instant. 

“Yes, sir!” he cried. 

Then he turned and ran with long, 
gawky strides to ride away on Gyp. In 
the saddle, as the noble beast stretched 
out in answer to the rising of the Ranger 
to his first solo assignment, the excel- 
lence of the animal averaged up the 
looks of the outfit to not-so-bad, as all 
admitted. Some of the boys felt dis- 
gusted—they wanted exercise, some- 
thing to relieve the monotony. Still, it 
was fair to give the nondescript at least 
one chance. On this case depended 
Wesker’s continuation in the troop. The 
bets were ten to one he would fail. 

Daskum figured it would take three 
days for Wesker to reach the scene of 
action. The Ranger arrived in thirty- 
six hours—but that was his horse, of 
course. When Wesker got there, he 
found that Putt Norley had just killed 
a whole family down Keyhole Creek— 
husband, wife, two girls, and a boy. 
Then Norley had made away with nine 
hundred dollars in cash and two good 
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horses, and had started for No Man's 
Mountains. 

Wesker cut across, came down from 
the north, and caught Norley asleep. He 
handcuffed him, brought him into Clear 
Sky court, and locked him in the county 
jail. 

Just like that! No fuss, no flurry. 
His shoulders were square and his back 
in the beautiful straight bow of a man 
who has at last come to confidence in 
himself. Pretty tired, Wesker took his 
horse to the livery and put two hostlers 
to rubbing Gyp down. After a good 
meal he went to the hotel to sleep. 

Ten hours later, about nine o’clock in 
the morning, he was awakened. Look- 
ing out, he saw some three hundred in- 
dignant citizens of Clear Sky County 
gathered in the court house plaza, listen- 
ing to the fervid demand of an orator 
that the fair and beautiful region have 
removed from its face the brutal mur- 
derer who had cast a blot upon it. 

Ranger Daniel Wesker’s lips crinkled 
and his throat turned into a leathery, 
dusty pipe. A handful of his fellows 
had always been capable of filling him 
with confusion and dismay. Always he 
had been afraid—spiritually panic- 
stricken by any semblance of a crowd. 
And now a mob was working itself into 
a frenzy preparatory to taking Putt 
Norley out and hang him, in defiance of 
the laws of the State of Texas. 

Alone, unseen, Daniel Wesker made 
his biggest fight right there in that hotel 
room. But while he struggled against 
the last bulwark of meanness of spirit, 
and attacked the final citadel of indeci- 
sion and dismay, he dressed himself, 
knotted his silken handkerchief just so, 
and shifted his belt to his best notion. 
Then he picked up his carbine and, with 
his hat properly aslant and his bat wing 
chaps flapping, ran downstairs, circled 
the yelping mob, crossed the plaza, and 
took his place in front of the jail door. 

The mob had reached the proper stage 
of enthusiasm and determination. They 
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had sent to the hardware store and ob- 
tained a new rope. The sheriff, the un- 
dersheriff, deputies, and city marshal 
had disappeared. The lynchers surged 
in a growling, menacing throng, a wave 
of frenzied humans—coming at the 
Texas Ranger, just one lone man, who 
had been fighting to hang onto his job 
till his own soul had caught the flame 
of heroism demanded by that strange 
little band’s code of honor. 

Daniel Wesker—one of those Yellow 
Creek country ornery no ’count Weskers 
—wriggled his shoulders and lifted his 
carbine with a slight, adjusting motion. 
He didn’t say anything. He just let his 
right foot slip back a trifle. 

The Ranger’s eyes were bluish green. 
They sparkled. The pupils drew into 
pin points of electric, high-tension 
gleam. As he turned his giance from 
one to another of thos? cistorted coun- 
tenances, something oozed enc con- 
gealed in the backhone of each. There 
were more than three hundred men gone 
mad in that cloud-burst of passionate 
hate. Some of the sturdier came up the 
slope to within fifteen or twenty feet of 
the man who stood there. 

Instinctively, they knew that the 
Ranger had established a dead line at 
the pathway running toward the court- 
house steps, just twelve feet from where 
he stood before the jail door. One man 
came within a lift of the foot of tres- 
passing on that sunken trail in the hard- 
baked alkali. He edged himself back, 
though, as he saw the Ranger’s rifle 
barrel coming down into line with him. 
The others surged around among them- 
selves, but came no closer. 

“Now you all behave yourselves,” the 
voice of Daniel Wesker shot through the 
scuffing and muttering sounds. “Don’t 
disgrace yo’ own county government! 
What for’ve you got a judge and sheriff, 
prosecutor and juries if you keep them 
idle while you do murder yourselves, 
illegally, the same as low, scoundrel 
gangs of bandits and killers? You can’t 
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have Putt Norley. He b’longs to the 
State of Texas, and he’s mine to look 
after, till those fellers you ‘lected come 
outn their holes to perform the duties 
you expected them to do when you hon- 
ored them with office. Gentlemen, I 
wonder if you all wouldn’t just as soon 
he’p me see that this poor devil has a 
fair trial and gets his just deserts, ’cord- 
ing to the law of the Lone Star State?” 

“Yes, suh! We sho’ will see to that!” 
a loud voice declared with stentorian 
enthusiasm. 

“All right, suh,” Wesker nodded, “I 
*point you-all the captain, to organize an 
efficient cr’ reliable guard tc protect Putt 
Norley in his rights tc a fair trial, and 
to protect the public—uh—from mob 
violence and disorder.” 

“Hey, Bill! I wanta be one of them 
guards!” said a man turning to the cap- 
tain thus deputized. And there was a 
surge toward the local man. Ranger 
Wesker dropped the reach of his carbine 
into the angle of his left arm. A little 
later the sheriff came shame-facedly to 
him. 

“Mr. Wesker,” he said, “I ’pologize 
for runnin’ away. No power on earth 
but the Texas Rangers could have pre- 
vented a hanging!” 

“All right, sheriff. I—well, I under- 
stand. Now it’ll be all right if I go back 
to my headquarters.” 

“T give yo’ my word of honor—Clear 
Sky County gives its word, Mr. 
Wesker.” 

“°Tain’t to me,” said the Ranger, 
shaking his head. “It’s to Texas.” 

Wesker was four days on his way 
back to the camp of the Guadaloup head- 
quarters. He telephoned in to Cap- 
tain Daskum an exact account of the 
whole affair. 

Daskum told the others what had been 
done by Wesker, and the Rangers lis- 
tened while supper grew cold on the 
table. There was only the nod of under- 
standing then, but when Ranger Wesker 
returned, every man shook his hand. 
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Quick Murrah kidnaps Johnsie, and Gun Smoke takes after them. Watch-eye follows 
their trail by scent all night, and at dawn Gun Smoke sees them in the distance. 


A young Texan calling himself “Gun Smoke” got into trouble in New Mexico with “Quick” 
Murrah, gunman and foreman for Zim Plunkett, a crooked cattle king. He outshot Murrah 
in several run-ins, but spared his life. Gun Smoke fell in love with Johnsie Blood—whose 
father had been swindled by Plunkett—and sent her Star-dust, brother of his wonderful horse, 
Watch-eye, for a present. “Dandy” McAllister, young owner of a huge rancho, was a rival for 
Johnsie’s hand. 

With the aid of a wealthy cattle buyer named Enright—and believed by Johnsie to be 
Gun Smoke’s father—the young cowboy made Plunkett come across. with the money he had 
stolen from Colonel Blood. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE QUEEN OF THE BALL. 


HERE was blood on the moon 
when Zim Plunkett crossed the 
line and summoned his warriors 
to battle. But as he lined them up tivo 
men rode into town and dismounted 
in front of the bank. They wore no 
uniform, no badge and no star, but every 
man knew they were Rangers. And to 


kill a Texas Ranger was the Western 
equivalent of blowing out the gas. 

Also, “Quick” Murrah, for once, was 
not drunk. 

“T don’t know, ‘Dad,’ ” he said doubt- 
fully, as “Scorp” Plunkett came riding 
by. “Looks like we’re being capped into 
a brace game. Because shore as hell, 
if we charge across that street them 
Rangers will shoot you and me. They’ve 
got us spotted, right now.” 
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“They’s half a million dollars right 
thar in that bank!” raved Scorp. “Ain’t 
you got the nerve to go git it?” 

“T doubt that like hell!” responded 
Murrah. “I don’t believe we'll find a 
dollar. But one thing I do know—if I 
cross that line one or the other of them 
Rangers will kill me. They ain’t forgot 
that tiger.” 

“Why, you cowardly goat!” cursed 
Plunkett. ‘“You’re scairt, by grab, of 
that Sun Smoke! Why didn’t you draw 
yore gun when he p’inted dared you? I 
thought yore front name was Quick?” 

“Never mind about my name,” grum- 
bled Murrah. “TI ain’t no chuckleheaded 
fool. When I see I’m up ag’inst it, with 
gunmen all around me, I’ve got sense 
enough to quit the game. But jest be- 
cause I quit, don’t you never think I’m 
licked. I’m only letting go to git a bet- 
ter holt. I'll fix that blow-hard yet!” 

“Yes you will!” sneered Plunkett. 

But though he railed and threatened, 
he did not order the charge. He was 
out of his head with rage over the loss 
of his fortune, but at the same time he 
was not courting sure death. The bank 
was built of stone; it housed thirty 
armed men; and its vaults were more 
than likely empty. And if he killed 
a Texas Ranger, neither distance nor 
time would save him from the Rangers’ 
revenge. They would follow him to the 
ends of the world. 

“Let ’em go!” he said at last. “Let 
’em laugh at their dirty trick. We'll sift 
back across the line when the Rangers 
ain’t looking and collect Mr. Enright’s 
hair.” 

He led the way into a saloon, where, 
for the first time in years, he sought to 
drown his sorrows in drink. The next 
day, haggard and broken, he rode back 
toward Portales, swaying and mumbling 
and cursing his luck. But when he re- 
covered Zim Plunkett turned wolf. For 
three years he had stolen as the fox and 
weasel steal, by stealth and under cover 
of night. Now he came out in the open 
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with his wolf pack behind him and killed 
for the sheer love of killing. And after 
he had killed he robbed. 

Once more the pushing settlers felt 
the weight of his heavy hand as he 
reached out to crush them down. Houses 
were burned, horses stolen, men killed 
in their homes—still the tide of people 
pressed on. It was a movement as re- 
sistless as the onthrust of a glacier; but 
Plunkett fought against it blindly. How- 
ever, as the summer wore on and they 
organized against him, he learned to let 
the homesteaders alone. 

At first secretly and then openly, 
“Dandy”? McAllister had welcomed the 
settlers and located them on land near 
his own. As the railroad took up its 
slow western march he threw open his 
grant to settlement. Land was leased 
for almost nothing, or let out on shares. 
Broad acres were put to the plow. When 
Plunkett, riding south, beheld the houses 
along the creek bed he could see the be- 
ginning of the end. For three years 
and more, with his lawless Texas gun- 
men, he had ruled the timid Mexicans 
like a king; the sheriff and his deputies 
had fled. But these men who came now 
were a different breed of citizens—they 
would fight to the limit in defense of 
their homes. 

Midsummer had come and the rush 
was at its height. The broad floor of 
Dandy McAllister’s Casa Grande was 
scraped and waxed for a dance, to cele- 
brate the founding of Barcee. No 
longer was it a mud settlement, a double 
row of houses where Mexicans sat bask- 
ing in the sun, The Americans had 
come and the townsite was all laid out. 
With the railroad it would spring into 
life. But not for that alone did Dandy 
clear his hall and invite one and all to 
the dance. The stone-eater and his 
daughter were almost forgotten. Johnsie 
was to lead the grand march. 

She came riding with her mother to 
the Casa Grande, to preside for one 
night as its queen. Of all the settlers, 
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the Bloods had been the first to stick, 
and defy Zim Plunkett. But Johnsie 
was queen also by virtue of her beauty; 
and the voluptuous Lolita had been rel- 
egated to the background, lest their 
feud break out anew. For this was a 
settlers’ dance, not a Mexican baile. 

Dandy has a question to ask Johnsie. 
It was the same question, of course, 
which he had asked before. But this 
time he expected a different answer. 

He received her with a deference 
which almost turned Johnsie’s head—as 
if indeed she were a queen, while the 
Mexican servant-maids veiled their faces 
with black rebozas, the better to hide 
their stares. Yet, as she stood in the 
great house whose mistress she might 
be, Johnsie’s eyes searched the shadows 
for the woman she hated and the door- 
ways for the man she loved. But Lolita 
was well hidden; and over a year had 
passed since Gun Smoke had gone away. 
How could she think that he loved 
her? 

She had heard of that bold stroke by 
which their outlawed notes had deprived 
Zim Plunkett of a fortune. She had 
heard of Gun Smoke’s striding out from 
behind his father to dare Quick Murrah 
to draw. But Quick had not drawn. 
And Gun Smoke, alas! had not come to 
claim his horse. For now, if he came, 
she would have to give him Star-dust— 
that is, if she told Dandy: “Yes.” But 
was Gun-smoke afraid, after all? Was 
he afraid to come back for the kiss? 
Or was he, even then, riding in across 
the plains to challenge Scorp Plunkett’s 
power? She glanced about again for 
his big, yellow head, towering up above 
the crowd, as the grand march began. 

Many girls were there now, some 
pretty, some plain, and each one had 
her swain. As Johnsie, gracefully 
gowned, took her place at their head 
she was easily the prettiest of all. 
Dandy McAllister escorted her, wear- 
ing his heart on his sleeve; and as 
Johnsie glanced up at him she won- 
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dered if, after all, she was making a 
mistake. He was so tall, so slim and 
handsome, with his curly brown hair 
and his eyes always sparkling with fun. 
And the big house, the Casa Grande. 
was so like a Southern mansion—with 
Mexicans instead of slaves. Wh t 
become the mistress of it all? 

They danced and the music made her 
forget her fixed purpose, which was al- 
ways to keep Dandy in his place. Among 
the crude, homespun settlers he seemed 
all the more the gentleman, the more 
fitted to preside over her home. They 
had responded at last to the spell of 
Mexican music with its nuances and 
syncopated time, and as the floor filled 
up Dandy whisked her into the patio, 
where there were only flowers, and the 
stars. Johnsie wondered what strange 
destiny was shaping her life at that mo- 
ment, and what her answer would be; 
but as she stood, half-resisting the tug 
at her hand, a pistol shot came through 
the night. 

“What’s that?” she exclaimed. 

“Some drunken Mexican,” he an- 
swered impatiently. “But say now, John- 
sie, listen!” 

Five shots rang out in rapid succes- 


sion. There was a_ long-drawn-out, 
wolflike yell. Dandy curséd under his 
breath. 


“Tt’s those damned Texans!’ he mut- 
tered. 


“Oh! Will they come over here?” 
she gasped. 

“No, no!” he assured her. “Just 
shooting up Mexican town. My Lord, 


will you listen to that?” 

A whole battery of pistols was being 
emptied at once, and there was a wolf- 
how! that rent the air. As Johnsie 
turned back toward the safety of the 
house, men came pouring from the 
doors. 

“What’s that? What’s that shoot- 
ing?” they all asked. But Dandy did 


not reply. 
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“Come on!” he cried impulsively. 
“Let’s go in and dance!” 

“Go ahead—what’s the matter with 
you?” shouted McAllister to the or- 
chestra, which was beginning to falter 
and break time. With Johnsie in his 
arms he whirled into a.waltz, but the 
joy had gone out of it. From across 
the bridge the popping of pistols grew 
louder; there were loud whoops and 
drunken fusillades. Then, above the 
music, which had sunk to a thin fiddling, 
there came the menacing thunder of 
rushing horses. 

“My Lord!” wailed Dandy, “they’re 
coming to break up the dance. That’s 
Quick Murrah and those scoundrels 
from Portales. This is something they 
never did before!” 

He turned irresolutely toward .is 
weapons on the wall, then shook his head 
and looked back. Already the clatter of 
hoofs had entered the plaza. The set- 
tlers came swarming in. 

“Tt’s all right, folks!” announced Mc- 
Allister. ‘ “Choose your partners for a 
waltz. And you fiddlers—go ahead and 
play!” 

He scowled so threateningly that the 
‘orchestra struck up again, though no- 
body but Dandy danced. 

Suddenly, with a braggart clacking of 
high-heeled boots, Quick Murrah ap- 
peared in the door. On his Jegs were 
the tawny red and black chaps, made 
from the skin of the Bengal tiger; and 
for a vest he wore a garment of the 
same gorgeous hide, with two gun butts 
protruding below’ the flaps. He was 
smiling, but not at McAllister. It was 
Johnsie who held his gaze. 

“Jest in time!” he said, bowing mock- 
ingly. 

Johnsie saw he was drunk. His eyes 
had a fixed and glassy stare, he swayed 
slightly and his manner was insolent. 
But he was not too drunk to shoot. 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Dandy, as the settlers gazed in awe at 
this man-killing boss of the night riders. 
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“Are you trying to break up our 
dance ?” 

“Hell, no!” answered Murrah with a 
drunken bow to the ladies. “I come to 
dance myse’f—and I came to dance with 
the queen.” 

He leered significantly at the pale- 
faced Johnsie, and she turned instinc- 
tively to Dandy. But Dandy did not 
rise to the occasion. 

“No, indeed!” disclaimed Murrah, 
advancing across the floor, as his satel- 
lites crowded in from behind, “all I want 
is a dance with the queen.” And he 
bowed once more to Johnsie. 

“My dances are all taken,’ she an- 
swered tartly, as Dandy stood tongue- 
tied and irresolute. 

Murrah cocked his head at the crowd. 

“Who's the gentleman,” he demanded, 
“that’s got the next dance? Step out, 
now—don’t be bashful!” : 

But no one claimed the honor. 

“Some mistake,’ Quick observed, 
smiling confidently. “Come on, Johnsie, 
give me that dance.” 

“No!” she cried, her temper getting 
the best of her, “I won’t dance with you, 
Quick Murrah! Mr. McAllister, will 
you take me to my mother?” 

“No, he won’t,” Murrah informed her 
insolently. 

And after a glance at his uninvited 
guest, Dandy shrugged his shoulders 
and declined. 

“Now!” ordered Murrah, thrusting 
one elbow out toward Johnsie. “Will 
you give me the honor and pleasure?” 

He smiled ingratiatingly, and for a 
moment, out of spite, Johnsie was 
tempted to accept his arm. Then she 
turned with blazing eyes on Dandy. 

“Mr. McAllister,” she said, “are you 
aman or a mouse? He’s drunk—will 
you allow him to insult me?” 

“Oh—you’re insulted, eh?” came back 
Murrah, after a menacing glance at 
Dandy, and his voice held a venomous 
calm. “So you think you’re too good fer 
me, hey? Old Heck Blood’s daughter— 
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too good fur Quick Murrah!” 
laughed and glanced back at his men. 

“Tt’s too bad!” he mocked, thrusting 
his jaw out drunkenly and leering into 
her face. “It’s too damned bad about 
you. Whar’d you git that pretty dress 
that you’re wearing? Heh! It’s 
charged up at Dandy’s store!” 

He put such a wealth of insinuation 
into his voice that Johnsie felt a blush 
of shame, but Dandy did not stir. 

“Too good, eh?” Murrah sneered. 
“Whar’d you git that pinto pony you 
been riding hither and yon? You folks 
remember that hawse thief, Gun 
Smoke? He stayed in her house—a 
month!” 

“You lie!” cried Johnsie, out of her 
head with rage. Then, driven to mad- 
ness by his mocking smile, she leapt 

forward and slapped him, hard. 

' “Shut your mouth!” she commanded. 
“Shut your mouth and leave this hall, 
you ignorant, drunken fool! If my 
father was heah, he’d kill you!” 

“He would not!” swaggered Murrah. 
“Heck Blood or any other man! And I 
come fer that dance—understand ?” 

He held out his elbow. Johnsie 
glanced at Dandy, then turned and 
walked regally away. 

“You won't get it,” she stated. “And, 
Dandy McAllister—you’re nothing but 
a coward!” 

She flung a look over her shoulder 
that made Dandy blench, and hurried 
across the room to her mother. 

“You're a coward!” she called back. 
“And, Quick Murrah, you’re a coward! 
The next time I see you, I’ll kill you!” 

“Go ahead and shoot!’ laughed Mur- 
rah. “You know I'll die happy, John- 
sie. But don’t you never think I won’t 
git what I come fer. And, by grab, 
you'll pay fer that slap!” 

Johnsie stood in the doorway gazing 
back at them with eyes full of hate— 
at the man who had insulted her and at 
the man who, in the pinch, had feared 
to protect her good name. Then she 


He 
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flung up her hand, dismissing them both, 
and rushed out into the night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
QUICK MURRAH EATS DIRT. 


THE Settlers’ Ball broke up in con- 
fusion, as: Quick Murrah, hand on 
hip, swaggered forth, unhindered, to 
vent his spite on the town. Every house 
in Barcee had its broken window or 
bullet hole to pay for the slap at his 
pride. Then, drunker than ever, he 
returned to the big house and put.on a 
show in the square. Horses wheeled in 
flying squadrons, pistol shots stabbed 
the night and awakened the echoes of 
the fort—but the stout heart of Morgan 
McAllister had ceased to beat and his 
son lacked the nerve of the sire. He 
kept cover until the Texans rode away. 
The story of Murrah’s sneers lost 
nothing in the telling. Johnsie, humili- 
ated, hid her head in the lonely cabin. 
No knight had come to her aid. A hun- 
dred settlers, and Dandy McAllister, 
had stood supine while Quick Murrah 
insulted her. But her anger flamed up 
most against Dandy. He was her part- 
ner for the dance; he was the owner 
of the house; but neither by word nor 
deed had he attempted to defend her. 
And yet how often had he protested his 
love! Johnsie wept with helpless rage, 
and then, one morning at dawn, she saw 
Gun Smoke riding up to the gate. 

He had a rifle beneath his knee, and 
two pistols hung in his belt. As Watch- 
eye came to the bars he cleared them at 
a bound and gave forth a high, ringing 
neigh. An answering call from up the 
canyon made him fight against the bit; 
and when Star-dust appeared, galloping 
furiously to meet him, they touched, 
noses and whickered with delight. But 
though she had seen them come, Johnsie 
turned back and shut the door, while 
Gun Smoke gazed about him dubiously. 

A year had passed since he had rid- 
den away down Blood’s Canyon and 
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found Johnsie waiting at the bars—a 
year without a word of good or ill. 

“Hello,.the house!” he hailed. 

And as the hounds set up their bay- 
ing, Heck Blood came stumbling to the 
door. Gun Smoke stared, for the colo- 
nel was drunk. 

“Well, who are you?” he demanded 
intolerantly. ‘Who are you—and what’s 
your business ?”’ 

“Ym Enright—Bill Enright,” 
nounced Gun Smoke quietly. 

The colonel rubbed his bleared eyes. 

“You're a liar!” he exclaimed abu- 
sively. ‘You're that hawse thief, Gun 
Smoke, that I warned away from my 
do’ (22 

“No, colonel,” responded Gun Smoke 
patiently, “you never warned me away, 
at all. How’s Mrs. Blood—and John- 
sie?” 

The colonel stepped out the door and 
closed it behind him, then strode out 
threateningly toward Gun Smoke. 

“You worthless whelp!” he quavered, 
“what the devil do you mean, sending 
hawses and presents to my daughter? 
I’ve a damned good mind to kill you. 
Haven’t you heard what people are say- 
ing? They say you made those presents 
for a purpose!” 

“A purpose!” repeated Gun Smoke 
blankly. 

The colonel burst out cursing. 

“Yes, a purpose!” he raged, “and a 
low-down, scoundrelly purpose—taking 
advantage, suh, of her innocence, and a 
young girl’s love of pleasure, to attempt 
to lead her astray!” 

“Who says that?” demanded Gun 
Smoke thickly. 

“Who says it?” returned the colonel, 
swaying drunkenly. “Quick Murrah, 
the renegade, he says it! He made those 
charges, suh, at a public ball, and no 
one dared to deny them. And now my 
wife and daughter won’t let me leave the 
canyon. Because if I try to punish 
Quick, they think he’d kill me. But a 
man’s honor, suh—isn’t that worth dy- 
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ing for? And the honor and good name 
of his daughter? I’m slow now, I’m 
ready to admit it, and Quick Murrah 
can out-shoot me as 

“You leave him to me!” broke in Gun 
Smoke wrathfully. “I'll tame him, the 
cowardly whelp.. And if he don’t come 
back and apologize to Johnsie He 
choked and reined his horse toward the 
gate. 

“You kill him!” shouted the colonel. 
And Gun Smoke nodded. 

He roweled the reluctant Watch-eye, 
who was fighting his head to stay with 
Star-dust, until he squealed and took the 
gate ata bound. Ina cloud of dust Gun 
Smoke galloped off up the trail toward 
Portales and the man he sought. The 
huge log which blocked the road was 
nothing to him now, nor to panting, 
lathered Watch-eye. As they landed be- 
fore the doorway of the ZIP saloon 
Gun Smoke swung down and strode in- 
side. 

Groups of outlaws sat in poker games 
that had endured since the night before; 
others slept in their blankets on the 
floor; but Quick Murrah and his bro- 
thers were standing before the bar, and 
they turned as the stranger approached. 

“Out of the way, there!” ordered Gun 
Smoke, motioning the brothers aside, 
“Quick Murrah is the man I’m after! 
But if you want to chip in I’ll take you 
on, too. Now, bad man, go ahead and 
pull your gun!” 

He slapped his holster significantly 
and held his right hand poised, but Mur- 
rah did not go for his gun. He was 
startled, and his nerves were slack. 

“What’s the matter?’ he demanded. 
“What's biting ye?” 

“Never mind!” cursed Gun Smoke. 
“Draw your gun and shoot it out. All 
three of ye—I don’t give a dam’! The 
man don’t live that can say what you 
did about Johnsie Blood and _ that 
horse!” 

“What hawse?” challenged Murrah, 
snatching at any straw to stave off the 
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impending fight. “What hawse? I 
never said nothing.” 

“Yes you did!” charged Gun Smoke. 
“You said I gave Johnsie that horse to 
—to take advantage of her, like! Now, 
damn you, shoot or eat dirt!” 

He slapped his holster again and out 
of the door behind him the night riders 
scuttled like rats. But the bullets did 
not come. 

“Oh, that?” nodded Murrah. 
drunk.” 

“Yes, and you’re drunk yet, you dog!” 
stormed Gun Smoke. “Draw your gun 
—any of you—all of you! I’ve come 
here to kill you, but I’ll even give a snake 
a chance. You'll shoot or come back and 
apologize !” 

“T’ll apologize, then,’ agreed Quick 
‘Murrah promptly. “By grab, I never 
meant nothin’! Why, sure I’ll apologize ; 
because I know damned well every word 
I said was a lie.” 

“And won’t you fight at all?” wailed 
Gun Smoke. 

“No!” said Quick. ‘Why the hell 
should we fight?” And while Gun 
Smoke watched him hopefully, Murrah 
saddled his fastest horse, and the two 
rode off down the trail to Blood’s 
Canyon. 

The colonel slammed the door when 
he saw Quick’s well-remembered horse, 
with Watch-eye following behind. But 
Murrah’s belt of pistols was slung over 
Gun Smoke’s saddle horn, and the killer 
rode up meekly to the door. He was 
tamed, but there was death in his eye. 

“Colonel Blood,” he began, “I’ve 
come down to apologize for what I said 
at the dance about Johnsie. I was 
drunk, and every word was a lie.” 

“Git down,” ordered Gun Smoke, as 
Johnsie came out. “Git down on your 
knees, and say it. Now, you foul- 
mouthed whelp, I’m going to give you 
back these guns and I sure hope you'll 
draw.” 

He threw down the belt of guns but 
Murrah shook his head. 
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“T don’t care for em,” he said. “You 
can keep ’em.” 

“T don’t want 
Smoke. 
yap!” 

But Murrah backed off toward his 
horse. 

“You wouldn't shoot a man in cold 
blood, would you?” he whimpered. 

Gun Smoke gave up in disgust. 

“No!” he replied, “but you ain’t a 
man, so don’t you tempt me too far. 
Now git, you ugly man’s dog!” 

He jerked his head down the canyon 
and Quick Murrah swung up and turned 
his horse away. 

“That’s all right,” he said. ‘See you 
again, Mr. Gun Smoke.” And he was 

ne. 

“Why the devil,” stormed the colonel, 
“didn’t you kill the dirty whelp? Now 
he’ll come back and shoot you from am- 
bush!” 

“Well,” retorted Gun Smoke, “you 
had a gun right there. Why didn’t you 
shoot him, Colonel Blood?” 

“T’m not in the habit, suh,’”’ returned 
the colonel, with drunken dignity, “of 
shooting down unarmed men. But 
what's to prevent him from denying this 
apology, the low-flung, unprincipled 
hound ?”” 

“There's his gun belt,” suggested the 
practical Gun Smoke. “Just drape that 
across your piano and ask ’em how come 
it’s there.” 

“What do you mean, suh?” flared up 
the colonel. “Do you intend any reflec- 
tions on my home, by that slighting ref- 
erence to a piano? T’ll give you to un- 
derstand, suh, that while I’m poor, ’m 
proud! The Bloods were all gentlemen 
—all of them! But my daughter has 
no piano!” 

“Now, Henry,’ interposed Mrs. 
Blood, “please don’t start in to arguing. 
Mr. Gun Smoke has brought Quick 
Murrah heah and forced him to apol- 
ogize tt 

“Yes, by gad!” broke in the colonel, 
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“but if he’d kept his cussed hawse, no 
apologies, my dear woman, would be 
necessary. Evil words travel so fast 
that truth can never catch them, and a 
woman’s fairest jewel is her good name. 
Mistuh Gun Smoke, suh, my daughter 
has small reason to thank you for the 
present of that ornery, spotted hawse!” 

“Ornery !” yelped Gun Smoke. “Why, 
you danged old walloper, that pinto is 
own brother to Watch-eye!” 

“You take that hawse away!” com- 
manded the colonel wrathfully, “and 
don’t you dare to bring him back. You’ve 
been a disturbing factor in my home, 
Mistuh Gun Smoke, bringing reflections 
on my daughter’s good name.” 

“Oh, now, Henry!” pleaded Mrs. 
Blood, tearfully. ‘“You’ve been drinking 
—and you don’t know what you're say- 
ing.” 

“Madame!” thundered the colonel, “I 
don’t need you, nor any one, to tell me 
how to safeguard my home! You take 
that pinto away, suh, and don’t you 
come back heah. You—you’re a dis- 
turbing factor, in my home.” 

“T'll do nothing of the kind,” an- 
swered Gun Smoke defiantly. “That 
horse is your daughter’s, and until she 
gives it back to me it stays right here— 
understand? She saved my life one 
time, when Quick Murrah wanted to 
hang me, and that’s why I sent her the 
horse!” 

“Oh, was it?” cried Johnsie, who had 
been listening in moody silence. “Then 
I can keep him; can’t I, mother?” 

“You sure can!” responded Gun 
Smoke, “because I’m leaving here right 
now, and I won’t be back very shortly. 
The man don’t live, drunk or sober, 
that can warn me away from his home. 
Good day, Mrs. Blood. So long, John- 
sie—the horse is yours. You can go 
plumb to hell, Colonel Blood, suh!” 

He jerked his horse right about and 
sent him down the hill with a savage 
jab of the spurs. Nor did he look back 
when Johnsie ran after him, waving 
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her hand in a last good-by. He took 
the bars at a leap and galloped furiously 
toward Barcee, to drown his sorrows in 
the flowing bowl. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DUEL. 


HE sight of a tall Texan, charging 

purposefully into town, sent the 
Barcee Mexicans scuttling; but when 
Gun Smoke stepped down and entered 
the cantina they came out again, for they 
knew his horse. Here was the yellow- 
haired Texano who had driven Quick 
Murrah from town, to win a kiss from 
Lolita. He was the man who in this 
same saloon had dared the Murrah 
brothers to fight; and who, at four hun- 
dred yards, had shot the shirt from 
Quick’s back, making a groove in the 
flesh above his heart. Que diablo—it 
only he had killed him! 

Gun Smoke ordered a drink and 
beans and tortillas. Sitting at the lunch 
counter, making up for his long fast, he 
was aware of a face that he knew. It 
was that of Juan Brabon, the stone- 
eater. 

“Kai, come-piedras!” he greeted. 

The stone-eater advanced, hat in hand. 

“Have a drink!” invited Gun Smoke. 

But Juan declined deferentially and 
presented a scribbled note. 

“From el patron!’ he said, and stood 
waiting. 

Gun Smoke spread out the paper and 
read it over thoughtfully. It was from 
McAllister, asking to see him at once. 
But Gun Smoke felt no yearning for 
company. 

“Tell the patron I am busy,” he or- 
dered. 

“Ah, si—si, senor!’ responded the 
stone-eater obsequiously. “But the gen- 
tleman will come soon, no?” 

“Nope,” grumbled Gun Smoke, “I’m 
going to git drunk and I don’t need no 
outside help.” 

“Muy bien,’ replied Brabon, after a 
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himself out the door. 

But Dandy was not accustomed to 
take “No” for an answer, and as Gun 
Smoke prepared to embark on his sv/a- 
ment, el patron came hurrying through 
the door. 

‘““What’s all this?” he demanded, as 
he saw the large black bottle. ‘“What’s 
the matter with you—got a grouch?” 

“Yes!” answered Gun Smoke. 

Dandy sat down beside him. 

“So’ve I!” he declared sympatheti- 
cally. “Did you hear about it?” 

“About what?” inquired Gun Smoke 
ungraciously. 

“Why, about Quick Murrah breaking 
up our Settlers’ Ball and—and getting 
nasty to Johnsie!” 

“T done paid him for that,” stated 
Gun Smoke. “Rode plumb up there this 
morning and made him get down on his 
knees and admit he was a dadburned 
liar. Took his guns away, and every- 
thing—the poor yap was afraid to fight.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Dandy. “This 
morning? Well, you saved me the bat- 
tle of my life. Because after what 
Johnsie said, there was nothing for me 
to do but kill him, or die in the attempt.” 

“Yeah?” observed Gun Smoke sar- 
castically. ‘Well, just what did Johnsie 
say?” 

“Never mind,” sighed McAllister, 
flagging the barkeep for a glass and 
pouring out a drink from the bottle. 
“Well, that’s all over, anyway. Here’s 
to you!” 

He tossed off the whisky, and Gun 
Smoke eyed him glumly as he poured 
another libation to the gods. 

“Didn’t hear about your trouble,” he 
said at last. “The colonel gimme hell 
for sending that horse to Johnsie—said 
I was a disturbing influence in his home! 
So I just told the old sot—he was 
drunker than a goat—to go to the devil. 
The man don’t live that can talk to me 
like that! And after I’d brought Quick 
clean down there, to boot!” 
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“What? Did you bring him clear 
down from Portales,” exclaimed Dandy 
incredulously, “and make him apologize 
to Johnsie?” 

“To Johnsie and everybody—and ad- 
mit he was a low-down liar! But do 
you think that bought me anything? 
Not on your life. The old colonel in- 


sulted me!” 
“He’s been drinking,” confided 
Dandy, “don’t mind him. But, Gun 


Smoke, you just got back here in time, 
because Quick Murrah has been raising 
hell. He’s been rank enough, the Lord 
knows; but ever since Old Scorp lost 
those cattle on his notes the whole outfit 
has been on the prod. They’re gather- 
ing their cattle, too, inside that big pas- 
ture; and between you and me I believe 
they’re planning a clean-up, and then a 
quick get-away north.” 

“They’re whipped, then,” nodded Gun 
Smoke. “It’s got too hot for ’em.” 

“Absolutely not!’ denied Dandy. 
“We're whipped, but I’ve got through 
crawling. From now on I’m going to 
hire every gunman that comes through 
here, and fight the devil with fire. 
That’s why I sent word to come over.” 

“Nothing doing!” returned Gun 
Smoke as he caught his meaning. “You 
can’t take me on as no gunman. I’m 
going to leave the cussed country.” 

“But why?” pleaded McAllister. “We 
need you!” 

“Maybe you do,’ conceded Gun 
Smoke, “but the rest of ’em zs 

“T know!” laughed Dandy, leaning 
back and slapping his leg. “You’ve had 
another quarrel with Johnsie! But don’t 
get mad, old man—I was just about to 
say I’ve had a quarrel, myself. But 
come on, pardner, there’s no hard feel- 
ing—come over to the house where we 
can get some real whisky and we'll drink 
to her lovely ‘black eyes.” 

“T’ll_ go—for the whisky,” decided 
Gun Smoke at last; and rose up wearils 
from his seat. It was a slow, heart 
breaking business—getting drunk. 


g Allister heatedly. 
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In the cool living room of the big 
house, with Watch-eye out in the corral 
looking back up the trail for Star-dust, 
the dreary round of drinks went on. 
Meanwhile, as through a haze, Gun 
Smoke heard Dandy talking and saw 
women moving to and fro. One smiled 
at him radiantly, but his face did not 
change. It was Lolita, and he was think- 
ing of Johnsie. Night came, and swift 
oblivion; then dawn with its keen, cold 
air. A man’s voice clamored at his 
door. 

“What you want?” he demanded at 
last. 

“Here’s a letter for you!” answered 
Dandy. “Found it lying on the floor. 
It came from Quick Murrah.” 

“The ornery scrub!” grumbled Gun 
Smoke, as he took the note. “What the 
devil does he want, now?” 

He read the letter over hastily, then 
hurled it contemptuously on the floor. 

“Tt’s a challenge,” he laughed, “and 
look at my hand! Couldn’t do much 
shooting with that—it trembles too 
much. You tell the danged whelp he 
had his chance yesterday.” And he laid 
down and went to sleep. 

Quick Murrah had had his chance, 
and he had feared to draw and shoot, 
even at Portales with his men all around 
him. But now he sent challenge after 
insulting challenge. 

At last Gun Smoke rose and dressed. 

“You tell him,” he roared, “that I’ll 
fight when I’m good and ready. Tell 
him to come in and git me, if he can’t 
keep his shirt on. Tell him I don’t give 
a dam’—he can wait.” 

“But this Mexican boy,” protested 
Dandy, “says he’s terrorizing the town! 
He’s cleaned out one cantina, already!” 

“Well, you go and tame him,” an- 
swered Gun Smoke morosely. “Seems 
like every time I come here you try to 
cap me into some fight.” 

“Tt’s none of my doing!” denied Mc- 
“He showed up at 
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end saloon. He’s been sending out 
challenges ever since.” 

“Yes, and it’s a thousand to one he’s 
got both his brothers with him, or 
planted where they can shoot me on 
sight. What does he think I am, a 
danged fool?” 

Gun Smoke grumbled to himself as 
he ate a hearty breakfast and steadied 
his nerves with coffee. Then, strapping 
on his guns, he went out to the corral 
and heaved the saddle up on Watch-eye. 

“This is a hell of a country,” he said, 
tightening his cinch up viciously, while 
Watch-eye snapped his teeth like cas- 
tanets. 

“Yes, and now you want a fight!” 
Gun Smoke complained, stepping back. 
“But you bite me, Mistuh Hawse, and 
you'll regret it. 

He pulled the latigo up ruthlessly, un- 
til Watch-eye laid back his ears, while 
Gun Smoke gave a hectoring laugh. But 
when the saddle was firmly cinched he 
began to fumble through his pockets, 
and Watch-eye was suddenly appeased. 

“I wonder,” observed Gun Smoke, 
“what I did with all that sugar!’ 

At the magic word Watch-eye whick- 
ered and drew closer. 

“Nope,” Gun Smoke teased, “it ain’t 
here—and it ain’t here. Well, you don’t 
need to bunt me over. I had it for you, 
all the time!’ And he fetched three 
cubes of sugar from his pocket. 

“Now!” he began, when the pinto had 
crunched them between his strong teeth, 
“they’ve got us in a jack pot, Watch-eye. 
Got to fight or run away, and I don’t 
want to do either. Shall we go in and 
clean up on that Quick?” 

Watch-eye stood at attention, his 
glassy eyes staring. Gun Smoke 
scratched his towsled head dubiously. 

“Want to go back to Texas?” he in- 
quired. “Oh, hell; let’s go out and see 
the town!” 

He swung up into the saddle and 
trotted out of the plaza, but at the end 
of the bridge he stopped. The long 
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street was deserted, but on top of their 
flat houses he could see the Mexicans, 
crouching like jack rabbits. The town 
was under bombardment. 

“We done wrong, bronc,” said Gun 
Smoke, as he heard a pistol popping and 
saw women rushing out of a house. “We 
shore made one grand mistake when we 
left our happy home to come to a dead- 
fall like this. But Texas expects every 
man to do his duty.” 

He drew out his pistols and filled the 
hammer chambers, giving him a full six 
shots for each gun. As he sat his horse 
in silence, Dandy McAllister slipped out 
and looked up and down the street. 

“Kinder spooky,” observed Gun 
Smoke. “I don’t like the looks of 
things. Ask Juan if Quick’s brothers 
are in town.” 

“No,” answered Dandy, “he says 
Quick came alone. He’s up around that 
last cantina.” 

“So I see,” replied Gun Smoke, as 
some Mexicans came flysng out. “Well, 
I’ve got through fooling with that fel- 
low. You get me a rifle and I'll shoot 
from here. Him and his brothers are 
laying to kill me.” 

McAllister ran in and ‘brought out his 
rifle, and as Gun Smoke saw him bring- 
ing it, he smiled. 

“Tt’s a wonder,” he said, “that a crack 
shot like you wouldn’t pull this off him- 
self. What’s the matter—got a yaller 
streak, somewhere ?” 

“No! I’m not afraid!” snapped back 
Dandy, stung to the quick, “only: 

“Well, I'll tell you what you do, then,” 
directed Gun Smoke. “You follow 
along behind me and watch these houses, 
and the top of that butte up yonder. 
I’m game to take on Quick—it’s Ed 
and John I’m thinking of. If they try 
to ambush me, you shoot.” 

“Well—all right,’ agreed McAllister, 
heaving a sigh, “only. es 

“By grab!” burst out Gun Smoke, “be 
a man, for once in your life! Will you 
do it, now? Yes or no?” 
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“VM do it!’ answered Dandy quietly. 

“All right, then,” said Gun Smoke, 
dismounting. “My old man would give 
me hell for taking a chance like this, 
but I’ve got to play my hand out, now. 
If anything happens notify Enright and 
Valentine, the cattle buyers. Come on, 
Watch-eye—they’d plug you, sure.” 

He led him back under cover of the 
thick adobe wall and dropped his reins 
on the ground. Then, hitching up his 
belt, he started up the street with Dandy 
a hundred feet behind. At the corner 
of the first house he stopped and looked 
ahead, but the broad street was empty 
and deserted. 

“Come out and fight!” he yelled, 
shoofing his gun into the air. 

But Murrah kept cover—he was 
waiting. 

“The murdering whelp!” cursed Gun 
Smoke, “he’s hiding to shoot me some- 
where.” And with a quick burst of 
speed he ran forward to the next build- 
ing, holding his guns in each hand as he 
charged. 

“Come out and fight!” he hollered 
again. 

And from the saloon far up the street 
Quick Murrah stepped out, reeling. He 
was attired in the full regalia of a border 
warrior, with his tiger-skin chaps and 
vest, and he carried a gun in each hand. 

“He’s drunk!” called back Gun 
Smoke in disgust. But Dandy motioned 
him on. 

“Whee! Yee-pah!’’ yelled Murrah, 
shooting off both guns at once. 

Gun Smoke stepped out, crouching. 
A bullet whizzed past his ear and, 
though the distance was far, he threw 
down and fired—once, twice. But now 
the maudlin Murrah was no longer 
drunk. He shot close and fast, and Gun 
Smoke’s hat was knocked off before he 
had walked ten feet. He ducked against 
the wall as a bullet grazed his ribs and 
then, with a smash, a great slug struck 
in front of him, throwing gravel in his 
face as it bounced. It had come from 
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the side! Like a flash Gun Smoke 
dodged and butted his way through a 
door. Two more slugs, like angry hot- 
nets, followed close on his heels. Then 
Dandy’s rifle rang out. 

“T got him!” he called and, running 
zigzag to escape Quick’s bullets, he 
rushed up and whisked in the door. 

“He’s up on that butte!’ he panted, 
and smashed a window to thrust out his 
gun. 

For a long time they waited in silence. 
Then from far up the street they heard 
the clatter of horses’ feet. Gun Smoke 
popped his head out to look. Quick 
Murrah was galloping off, his brother 
John following close behind; and in the 
rear, dragged along by the neck, there 
ran a horse with an empty saddle. 

“You killed Ed,” observed Gun 
Smoke quietly. 

Dandy shrank back with a groan. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN INDIAN NEVER FORGETS. 


UICK MURRAH had been drunk, 
but not as crazy drunk as his shoot- 
ing and yelling had indicated. His at- 
tack on the town had been staged for a 
purpose—to Jure Gun Smoke within 
range of his guns. Though he had reeled 
into the street, the last bullet he fired 
had just missed Gun Smoke’s heart. 
And that bullet had saved Gun Smoke’s 
life, for, as he whirled from the impact, 
Ed Murrah had fired from the butte. 
Murrah had missed him by so much as 
his next step would have taken him— 
and at the smash of the slug Gun Smoke 
had ducked. Ed had shot again, twice. 
Then, spotting the puffs of smoke, 
Dandy McAllister had laid him low. 
It was all over in the space of a few 
seconds. Dandy’s tense nerves snapped. 
The whirling of fate had flung Gun 
Smoke, the reckless fighter, unhurt into 
a waiting doorway; while McAllister, 
following behind to cover the rear, had 
fired the fatal shot. 
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“Good Lord!’ he exclaimed, as he 
stared through the broken window at 
the sprawling form on the butte. “The 
whole gang will be down on us, now. 
I knew it all the time—I knew the first 
shot I fired those Murrahs would come 
and get me!” 

“Yes, but they haven’t got you yet!” 
Gun Smoke reminded him scornfully. 
“You had to fight it out with them, some 
time. Send out and get some gunmen 
and stand the rascals off. Come on, 
let’s go up on the butte.” 

They slipped out the doorway and 
Gun Smoke led the way to the body. 
Murrah lay behind a rock, his rifle at 
his side, a bullet hole between his narrow 
eyes. It had been a wonderful shot, one 
shot in a thousand. As the Mexican 
villagers gathered about open-mouthed, 
the stone-eater reénacted the deed. El 
patron had suspected the well-known 
treachery of the Texanos, he had fol- 
lowed, unobserved, behind Gun Smoke; 
and as this Texan—the stone-eater 
kicked the body—had shot down into 
the street he had fired and killed him 
dead. Behold !—with a bullet between 
the eyes! 

Dandy gazed off up the road, where 
a trailing line of dust marked the flight 
of Quick Murrah toward Portales. He 
could not but thrill to the praise of his 
peon ; and, when the stone-eater had fin- 
ished, he spoke purposefully. 

“Juan,” he directed, ‘“‘send messengers 
to the settlers and tell them to come to 
my house. I will hire all the fighting 
men for five dollars a day—the rest will 
be safe from Quick. 

“This is only the beginning,” he 
added. And Gun Smoke nodded grimly. 

It was indeed the beginning of the 
end; the first blow in the final battle be- 
tween the settlers and Zim Plunkett’s 
rustlers. As the settlers came swarming 
in, many bringing their wives and famil- 
ies, and all of them armed for the fight, 
Dandy sent a messenger to Heck Blood. 
All the cruel, vindictive rage of Quick 
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Murrah and his riders had been un- 
leashed by McAllister’s chance shot. 
This, plus the memory of his forced 
apology to Johnsie would rouse Quick 
to furious reprisals. 

After breaking up the dance and 
humiliating McAllister he had been con- 
tent to let Johnsie’s words pass; but 
when, surprised by Gun Smoke, he had 
been compelled to retract his slurs, his 
anger had been fanned to a flame. At 
dawn, cursing and shooting, he had run 
amuck in Barcee, but once more his 
treacherous plans had failed and Mc- 
Allister had shot down Ed. There would 
be no waiting now, no jockeying for po- 
sition. His half-Indian nature had been 
stirred to the depths—he was as dan- 
gerous as a rabid wolf. That very night 
he would come riding to claim his re- 
venge. 

Casa Grande was turned into a fort. 
The old loopholes from which Morg 
McAllister and his vaqueros had fought 
off the swarming Comanches were 
opened up and guns were laid out. 
Scouts were posted on the roof, and as 
the settlers came riding in, Gun Smoke 
organized the fighting men into a posse. 
In the store Dandy McAllister issued 
rifles and cartridges until the last of his 
peons was armed. The time had come 
when they must fight or die. 

All day settlers had been hurrying in 
in their covered wagons. But as evening 
approached and the Bloods had not ar- 
rived, Gun Smoke hurried into the house 
to find Dandy. 

“Where’s the colonel and his folks?” 
he demanded anxiously. ‘“Didn’t you 
send up a cowboy to get them?” 

“Why, sure!” defended Dandy. “But 
the old man was drunk, I guess. Told 
the cowboy he wouldn’t come down.” 

“But, my Lord, Dandy!’ protested 


Gun Smoke. “We can’t leave them up 
there, alone. Think of Johnsie! And 
Mrs. Blood!” 


“Well, what are you going to do?” 
cried McAllister. “They refused to 
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come in, the whole family. And then, 
to cap the climax, the colonel’s hounds 
took after a lion and he jumped on his 
horse and rode after them. So the cow- 
boy turned around and came home.” 

“ll go up there, myself,” decided 
Gun Smoke. 

“No you won't!” snapped back 
Dandy, “I need you. If you go, who'll 
take charge of that posse?” 

“Well, you can,” suggested Gun 
Smoke. “They all know you.” 

“Say, now listen!’ clamored McAl- 
lister. “You got me into this, didn’t 
you? Didn’t you get me to shoot Ed 
Murrah? Well, do you think it’s quite 
fair, then, to go off and leave me, just 
when Quick and the night riders are 
due? What do they care about the 
colonel, anyhow? I’m the man they’re 
after, and you know it!” 

“Well, sure,” admitted Gun Smoke. 
“But you've got all these settlers 2 

“That isn’t enough!” broke in Dandy. 
“T want you here, to take charge of the 
posse. This is going to be a battle 
and me 

“Thar’s a big fire up at Portales!” 
suddenly shouted a voice from above. 

And Dandy and Gun Smoke made for 
the roof. Dusk was falling on the wide 
plains and in the deep canyons of the 
mountains. Far to the north a flame 
leapt and glowed against the black of 
the northern pass. 

“They're whipped!’ declared Gun 
Smoke. “They’re burning their houses.” 

But even as he spoke another blaze 
flared up, and this time it was out on 
the plain. 

“Nope. They’re burning the settlers’ 
houses!” announced Dandy. 

While they were arguing a third fire 
appeared, and Gun Smoke knew the 
truth. 

“Those are signal fires!” he said. 
“They’re calling their men together. 
Well, boys, we’re in for it. They mean 
business.” 

One by one the fires leapt up until . 
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in a long line they lapped down across 
the plains and touched the mountains 
against Barcee. Then, up on the high 
peak that overlooked the town, a new 
fire began to wink and glow. It was 
answered by a blaze from a point farther 
north. Mysterious signals were flashed 
to and fro. The fires burned down and 
black darkness came on. 

Gun Smoke’s posse was saddled to 
ride. In hushed groups the settlers 
gathered to watch for the flames that 
would announce the destruction of their 
homes. But as hour after hour brought 
nothing new the settlers dispersed for 
the night. Midnight came and the very 
stars were obscured by a murk that 
spread out across the sky. Still Gun 
Smoke waited and watched. 

Then it came—a dull glow reflected 
on the clouds that hung above the gash 
of Blood’s Canyon. It flickered and 
burned low and his heart leapt with 
hope, but the next minute it mounted 
to a flame. 

“Get your horses!” yelled Gun Smoke. 
“Blood’s house is afire!” 

They rode helter-skelter through the 
long, deserted street. Once out in the 
open they saw a blaze of light like the 
reflection from a molten caldror The 
high portals of the canyon obscured the 
fire itself, but as well as he knew any- 
thing Gun Smoke knew that the colo- 
nel’s cabin was even then going up in 
flame. He rode hard up the long, long 
trail; but the glow had died away before 
they came to the mouth of the canyon. 

Watch-eye leapt over the bars of the 
well-remembered gate while Gun Smoke, 
cursing brokenly, spurred up toward the 
heap of embers that had once been 
Johnsie Blood’s home. He had known 
he would be too late. There by the ruins 
stood the colonel. 

“They’re gone!” he shouted, waving 
his long arms into the vacancy of the 
night. “I’ve looked, but I can’t find a 
sign of them. This is Quick Murrah’s 
work, Mistuh Gun Smoke.” 
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“Yes, of course it is!” raged Gun 
Smoke. “But why the hell didn’t you 
come in when we sent out a cowboy 
from town? Did you hear any shoot- 
ing, colonel ?” 

“Not a shot,” returned the colonel 
solemnly. “My wife and daughter are 
prisoners.” 

“Well, by grab, we'll get ’em back, 
then!” answered Gun Smoke hotly. 
“Come on, boys—let’s ride for Por- 
tales!” 

The posse, stringing in, had lined up 
in front of the fire. As they wheeled 
to spur away, the colonel stopped them. 

“Be careful, boys!” he warned. 
“Don’t start to shooting. Because if 
Amy and Johnsie are theah ” 

“All right, colonel!” they called back, 
and were off at a gallop. 

But to Gun Smoke, who led the way, 
there came a voice louder than the colo- 
nel’s which bade him ride hard—and 
shoot. Johnsie had flouted Quick Mur- 
rah and slapped his swarthy face, and 
an Indian never forgets. Dandy Mc- 
Allister that very day had shot down 
Murrah’s brother, and an Indian never 
forgets. Gun Smoke had ridden far 
to take the part of this woman—he had 
made Quick Murrah eat dirt—and an 
Indian never forgets. Gun Smoke 
cursed as he rode, and whipped the 
faithful Watch-eye; for Murrah had 
stolen women before. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DIVIDED COUNSEL. 


T was dawn when the flagging posse 
came in sight of Portales. Nothing 
moved—even the dogs had disappeared. 
And on the wind there came the bellow- 
ing of cattle and the shrill, distant yells 
of cowboys. 

“They've gone!” exclaimed Gun 
Smoke, wiping the sweat from his eyes 
and gazing far up among the pines. 
There, in a long line, like the writhing 
body of a snake, he could see the great 
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herd inching on. So slowly did it move 
that only here and there a spot of red 
and white shifted by. The posse set up 
a shout, for at last Zim Plunkett had 
been dislodged from his robbers’ strong- 
hold. 

The greatest band of rustlers ever or- 
ganized in the West was giving up its 
losing fight. They were moving over 
the Culebras into the wilds of Colorado, 
to carry on their depredations there; 
but, as they went, they drove thousands 
of stolen cattle before them, while their 
warriors still guarded the pass. 

As the posse bunched up, just out of 
range from the gate, there was a puff 
of white smoke from Zim Plunkett’s big 
house and a bullet came winging past. 
As if at a signal twenty guns belched at 
once, and the posse broke for sheiter in 
the wash. 

Creeping up behind the cut-bank, 
where the creek, winding down, had 
sluiced out its way across the plain, Gun 
Smoke gazed across the flat at the hud- 
dle of stone houses where Plunkett was 
making his last stand. They were loop- 
holed now, and at every shot from the 
posse a dozen big guns spoke at once. 

But it was not to seize their cattle that 
Gun Smoke had come—he had no 
thought now except for Johnsie. If, be- 
hind those walls, she and her mother 
were prisoners, they must strike quickly 
and cut off a retreat. But if, on the 
other hand, Quick Murrah had hurried 
on, leaving the riders to defend the pass, 
then they must circle and take up his 
trail. Gun Smoke crept up the creek 
bed, closer and closer at every turn, until 
at last he caught a flutter of white. Then 
out of the big house Quick Murrah 
stepped boldly forth, and behind him 
there came a woman. It was Johnsie. 

Not a gun was fired now as Murrah, 
at his ease, stood gazing out across the 
flat. He held up a square of paper with 
an insolent gesture and, as Mrs. Blood 
appeared beside him, he placed it in her 
hand. 
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“He’s sending out a letter, boys!” 
called back Gun Smoke, running up a 
white handkerchief on a stick. 

His heart was hammering now, for 
Johnsie was looking out wistfully. But 
she was safe, and the rest could wait. 
All night, as he rode, a great fear had 
pressed upon him, but now he saw that 
Quick Murrah had seized her to protect 
the night riders’ retreat. She was his 
hostage, and Murrah was still sane. 

All night he had had the picture of a 
swarthy brute turned madman, and of 
Johnsie and her mother hurried off over 
the mountains to some hold-out hidden 
away in the hills. He had pictured the 
leering triumph of this scoundrel she 
had rebuffed as he held her at last in 
his power. But now, like a bad dream, 
the fears passed away and he beheld 
only Quick Murrah, the cow thief. It 
was to protect the slow herds, the gath- 
erings of years of stealing, that Johnsie 
had been carried away. In spite of his 
rage over the death of his brother, Quick 
Murrah still obeyed old Scorp. They 
were jockeying for time, to save their 
cattle. 

Mrs. Blood came hurrying with the 
message in her hand. At sight of Gun 
Smoke looking up over the bank she 
cried out and broke into a run. 

“Oh, they’ve kept her!” she sobbed, as 
she stumbled down the bank. 

Gun Smoke snatched at the note, 
which read: 


Keep away you yaller-bellied smart Ellick. 
I’ve got you wher I want you. You leav us 
alone or Ile take her over the mountains. 
Yule never see her again. I mean bizness. 
And then Ile kill her. Keep away and Ile turn 
her loose. Quick Murrau. 


“He’s a dadburned liar!” cursed Gun 
Smoke. 

Mrs. Blood clutched at him, trem- 
bling. 

“Tt’s her only chance!” she pleaded. 
“Oh, please, please don’t do anything! 
I’m afraid—I’m afraid of Quick!” 

“J should have killed him!” grumbled 
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Gun Smoke. “And I had him under 
my guns, three times. But he’s a snake, 
Mrs. Blood. You can’t trust him. I’m 
going to surround that house!” 

“No! If you do, they'll kill her!” she 
protested. “I know them—and Quick is 
drunk.” 

“He’s always 
Smoke _ vindictively. 
leave it to the boys.” 

He crept back down the wash to 
where the posse had assembled in a big 
open circle of sand. As they argued 
back and forth another posse came rid- 
ing in and took shelter behind the bank. 
It was Dandy MéAllister and the sheriff 
of the county, who had returned to take 
part in the fight. And with them came 
the colonel, sober at last. His cold eyes 
were burning now with a rage that only 
killing could quench; but after listening 
to his wife, who clung to him hysteri- 
cally, the colonel shook his head. 

“No, gentlemen,” he said, “I don’t 
want a gun fired until my daughter has 
been returned by Quick Murrah. He’s 
drunk, and in a murderous mood. He 
told my wife repeatedly that he’d shoot 
Johnsie down the moment we attacked.” 

“Let’s surround them!” suggested the 
sheriff, “and cut them off from Horse- 
thief Pass. Before night I'll have a 
hundred more men on the ground. 
Every one of you gentlemen is depu- 
tized. This is a struggle for law and 
order after years of open violence and I 
don’t propose to let Plunkett escape.” 

He shook his head vigorously and 
many settlers applauded him, but Dandy 
McAllister was against him. 

“No!” he objected. “Mr. Hanna may 
be our sheriff, but I, for one, refuse to 
be deputized. We may have to go 
against his orders. In a case like this, 
with Johnsie’s life at stake, her father 
and mother should decide. Now how 
do you feel about it, colonel?” 

“Gentlemen,” began the colonel, 
“we're at the mercy of a band of cut- 
throats, the most desperate gang of rus- 


drunk!” spat Gun 
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tlers in the West. They're driving off 
their cattle and until that drive is fin- 
ished they’ll dare anything, do anything, 
to gain time. Quick Murrah is a man 
that I’d never trust a minute, because I 
know he’s got Indian blood. All those 
sentiments of chivalry and of respect for 
a good woman which you will find in the 
lowest white have been left out of his 
cowardly carcass. But Zim Plunkett 
is the boss, and if we agree to spare 
his cattle, I believe he’ll have Johnsie 
sent back.” 

“Yes, and suppose he doesn’t!” de- 
manded the sheriff. “What then? Now 
we've got him in our power, and within 
the borders of our county; but over 
those mountains he’ll be in Colorado, 
and in a wild, rocky country, to boot. 
But let me send a posse of men to cut 
them off from Horsethief Pass and I'll 
guarantee they'll listen to reason.” 

“Mustuh Sheriff,” replied the colonel. 
“T’ve listened to my wife heah as she re- 
counted her terrible experiences. While 
she and my daughter were alone in our 
cabin it was burned down over their 
heads. And when they ran out, to save 
their lives, they were seized by Quick 
Murrah and his gang. Men like that 
will do anything—and I know this 
Quick Murrah for a thorough-paced 
scoundrel and a murderer. My daughter 
is in his power, and as long as she re- 
mains so I must ask you to stay heah.” 

“Very well, colonel,” agreed the sher- 
iff, after a silence. ‘But please think 
this matter over, because I’m satisfied 
you’re making a mistake.” 

He bowed and turned away, and while 
the posse ate-and slept, he and his wife 
sat apart. A great crisis confronted 
them and the fate of their daughter 
depended upon the soundness of their 
judgment, but as the day wore on and 
the bawling of cattle ceased, the colonel 
strode down toward Gun Smoke. All 
that morning, while the others had tried 
to talk him over, Gun Smoke had kept 
his post at the edge of the bank with 
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his rifle pushed out to shoot. Even now, 
when the colonel settled down beside 
him, he did not look away from the 
houses. 

“Young man,” began the colonel, “my 
wife has informed me that you consider 
Quick’s note a blind. Do you think he 
will make away with Johnsie?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Gun Smoke 
at last. “But, colonel, I’d feel better if 
we could slip about twenty men up over 
that zigzag trail.” 

He pointed toward a trail which, 
mounting up over a high bench, cut 
down into Portales Canyon. The colonel 
glanced up at it dubiously. 

“Don’t you reckon,” he asked, “that 
Quick Murrah would see them and eu 

“Sure he’d see ’em,”’ admitted Gun 
Smoke, “but don’t you trust him, colo- 
nel. That scoundrel has made up his 
mind. And if the sun ever sets and 
those men are not there, you'll never see 
Johnsie again.” 

“Why not?” demanded the colonel. 

“Because,” said Gun Smoke, “Quick 
is out for revenge. It is all a bluff about 
protecting those cattle. He’s waiting for 
the dark, so he can make a night ride. 
He’ll never give Johnsie up. That half- 
breed devil is crazy, and the quicker we 
can kill him the better it will be for her.” 

“But how can we do it?” exclaimed 
the colonel. 

“Surround them right now, and close 
in on them at dusk. That’s the safest 
thing to do, in the end. But before we 
start, you send your wife back to carry 
this message to Scorp. You tell him 
from me that if Johnsie Blood is harmed 
we'll kill every hound in that house. 
And I'll take care of him, my ownself.” 

“By the gods, boy, I'll do it!” cried 
Colonel Blood, suddenly convinced. In 
the midst of a sudden rain Mrs. Blood 
hurried across the open toward the house 
where Johnsie was kept. The sheriff, 
on fire to be up and away before the 
night closed down, had already assem- 
bled his men. But as'they stood by their 
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horses awaiting Mrs. Blood’s return, a 
mountain storm rolled in upon them. 
From the black heights of the Culebras 
it closed down like a shroud, shutting 
out in quick succession peak, canyon- 
mouth, and town, while the posse turned 
their backs to the rain. But when the 
storm was at its height, Mrs. Blood 
came running back and her voice rose 
sharp and clear. 

“She’s gone!”’ she cried. “Scorp says 
it’s too late. Quick took her and rode 
away when that first rain came. He 
says they went up the canyon!” 

Amidst the drumming of the heavy 
rain and the cruel lash of the wind the 
posse stood stunned by the news. But 
Gun Smoke had jumped his horse out of 
the wash at her first words, and now he 
turned Watch-eye toward the trail. 

“Come on!” he yelled. “We'll cut 
him off at the pass.” 

With a scramble they rode off. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE END OF THE TRAIL. 


ACROSS the flat and up the trail the 

posse spurred at a gallop. As they 
whipped over the bench and _ started 
down into Horsethief Canyon the storm 
passed as quickly as it had come. The 
dripping oaks gleamed with raindrops 
in the setting rays of the sun, and muddy 
water ran roaring down the trail. 

When the posse came out into the 
pasture not a man or horse was in sight 
and the posse spread out to cut sign. 
Everywhere in the trampled sod were 
the tracks of thousands of cattle, all 
pointing toward the northern pass; but 
every pathway was flooded with a glut 
of muddy water. Murrah’s trail was 
already washed out. 

“Maybe the whelp didn’t go!” ex- 
claimed the sheriff, as he reined in and 
looked back toward the houses. “I be- 
lieve this is just another steer. Zim 
Plunkett was afraid to give the girl up, 
so he claimed Quick Murrah had gone.” 

“I’m going up the canyon to where 
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that trail turns off,” said Gun Smoke. 
“The rain has just washed out his 
tracks.” 

“Well, go ahead,” assented the sher- 
iff. “But I feel it’s my duty to surround 
that house before dark.” 

“Nope—Quick’s gone,” answered 
Gun Smoke, turning back up the canyon. 
“I knew he’d quit the country, but, by 
grab, I’m going to follow him. So if 
I don’t come back. ”” He nodded 
significantly, and Watch-eye took off. 

The flood of water passing away as 

quickly as it had come, Gun Smoke spied 

a horse track in the mud; and, as he 
turned up the trampled pathway that led 
over the mountain, he saw two tracks of 
different sizes. But farther up the trail 
the dim tracks disappeared again. He 
spurred on, for night was falling fast. 
His hand trembled with nervous haste 
as he reined here and there across the 
wide path the cattle had left. When 
darkness closed down Quick Murrah 
would be safe, and Johnsie Blood would 
be lost. 

In those wild and outlawed mountains 
there were a hundred paths and trails 
known only to the rustler band, and 
Murrah knew them all. He knew the 
hidden cabins, the secret caves under 
the rimrock, the rocky trails that topped 
out over the summit—and all the long 
night lay before him. For Gun Smoke 
could not trail him after dark. But as 
Watch-eye scrambled on, the canyon 
closed in, and at a narrow passageway 
between two boulders the pinto stopped. 
Jerking impatiently at the bit he craned 
his neck and sniffed the earth—then he 
raised his head and neighed. 

“What you found?” demanded Gun 
Smoke, leaping down and running for- 
ward. He stooped low, and, in the dusk 
he spied the imprints of a horseshoe, 
clear and fresh—obviously made since 
the rain. Watch-eye raised his head 
again. His loud, ringing neigh seemed 
to echo from the mountain heights. Or 
was it an answering call? 
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“My Lord!” breathed Gun Smoke. 
“That’s Star-dust!” 

He stood listening, watching the pinto 
as with ears strained ahead he sought 
out the answer of his mate. But no 
response came. With a last impatient 
whicker, Watch-eye thrust his nose 
again to the ground. 

“What you smell?’ coaxed Gun 
Smoke. “Is that Billy-boy up there?” 
And Watch-eye nodded and whinnied 
softly. Billy-boy was the name by 
which he knew his brother, whom John- 
sie had renamed Star-dust. As Gun 
Smoke still hesitated, the horse bunted 
him fiercely and took a quick step up the 
trail. 

“Go find him!” directed Gun Smoke, 
leaping impulsively into the saddle. 

Watch-eye went scrambling up and 
up. His breath was labored now and 
he grunted when he slipped; but at each 
uplift of the trail he thrust his nose 
to the ground and whickered as he 
scented his kin. Gun Smoke sat him 
lightly now, the better to save his wind. 
As the path mounted at last to the broad 
top of the bench, Watch-eye broke into 
a stumbling trot. 

_ They came out into a broad part, 
dotted here and there with pines, and 
with a high, shrill challenge Watch-eye 
jumped into a lope, rushing forward to 
the next steep ascent. Straining his eye 
in the night Gun Smoke swept the crest 
ahead—and on the knife-blade of the 
ridge he beheld two riders, mounting. 
Watch-eye threw up his head, his neigh 
sounded again; and at his far-flung call 
the rear horse pulled back on his rope. 
Then, clear and plain, the answer came 
back. And Gun Smoke gave Watch- 
eye his head. 

It was Star-dust, and the riders seen 
so dimly against the sky were Johnsie 
Blood and Murrah. As Watch-eye went 
bounding up the slope Gun Smoke saw 
the man look back, then Watch-eye 
plunged into the timber and when they 
gained the upper heights Quick Murrah 
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and his captive were gone. But the trail 
led on and, still whickering expectantly, 
Watch-eye toiled on from turn to turn. 
His breathing was broken now, for they 
were far up on the heights and the air 
was thin and cold, but as they entered 
another park he broke into a lope, his 
head high as he stared through the night. 

Hour after hour he had alternately 
watched the sky line and lowered his 
nose to sniff the ground ; but now, across 
the park, he halted and looked back. 
Gun Smoke patted his neck. 

“Want to rest?” he asked, stepping 
swiftly from the saddle and fumbling 
to loosen the cinch. But Watch-eye 
smelled the trail and snorted. It was 
his alarm call, his signal of danger. 

“Now what?” muttered Gun Smoke, 
“fs Quick Murrah trying to bushwhack 
me? No—old Watch-eye is lost!” 

This was plain from the pinto’s anx- 
ious sniffs as he tested the trails on both 
sides; then, as he stopped and turned 
back, Gun Smoke swung into the saddle 
and threw the reins on his neck. Like 
a hound which, hot after a lion, has 
overleapt the scent and casts back to 
pick up the trail, Watch-eye in tremulous 
haste followed back on his own tracks, 
sniffing the ground on both sides as he 
passed. He stopped short at the very 
spot where, overcome with eagerness, 
he had struck into a loping pursuit; 
then, with a deep, explosive snort, he 
turned off to the left, where a trail led 
down the slope. 

“He’s found it!” cried Gun Smoke 
exultantly and reached down to pat the 
pinto’s neck. Then, nose close to the 
ground, Watch-eye took up the long 
pursuit which brought them, just at 
sunrise, upon Quick Murrah. 

He had swung back down rocky trails 
which only a mountain sheep could 
climb, heading east over ridges and 
canyon rims toward some hidden des- 
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tination, some hold-out in the wilder- 
ness of pines. Across mesas and broad 
parks he had twisted and turned, until 
at last, in a narrow canyon set in among 
the peaks, he had fallen into a dim, un- 
used trail. The day was dawning when 
Gun Smoke broke in after him and saw, 
clear and fresh in the moist dirt ahead 
of him, the tracks of two horses, both 
shod. And Watch-eye, feeling the 
spurs, broke into a stiff-kneed lope, his 
nostrils snuffing the wind. At a turn 
of the trail he threw his ears forward. 
Gun Smoke beheld a valley at their feet. 
It was small and perfectly round and 
across its grassy meadow two riders 
were approaching a house. 

Watch-eye raised his head eagerly, 
but as he began a joyous whinny Gun 
Smoke reached out and caught him by 
the nose. Then, snatching out his rifle, 
he dropped to the ground ; but the horse 
in the sunken valley had heard. Just as 
Gun Smoke, across his sights, bore down 
on the bobbing form of Murrah, Star- 
dust flung up his head and neighed back. 
For an instant Quick Murrah sat frozen 
in his saddle—then he ducked, and the 
bullet missed its mark. 

Gun Smoke jacked up another car- 
tridge and threw down on Murrah’s 
horse. But before he could pull the 
trigger, Quick reined in behind Johnsie, 
crouching low, looking up at the trail. 
In this hidden valley, known only to his 
men, the attack had come as a surprise; 
but at sight of Watch-eye with his 
gaudy, pinto hide, the source of the bul- 
let was plain. Snatching Johnsie from 
her saddle, Murrah held her close, as a 
living shield. Then, throwing off Star- 
dust’s rope, he rode straight to the house 
and dropped down behind his horse. 

The massive oak door swung open, 
they passed in and it closed behind them. 
Gun Smoke threw down his gun and 
cursed. 


To be concluded in the next issue of THE PopuLar Stories, November Sth. 
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Author of ‘‘The Parson’s Spine,” ‘‘Squatter’s Rights,’ Ete. 


A young Lake Michigan coast guard’s magnificent 
single-handed rescue in a lashing, blinding gale. 


AVID was the son of Anson 
Laird, and by all the rules of the 
hills and the coast should have 

scorned the wide, beckoning waters of 
Lake Michigan. He should have gloried 
in sweaty labor back on the hot pine 
plains, or toiled willingly with the log- 
gers in the upland timber. 

Instead, at twenty-one, he enlisted in 
the Otter Island coast guard crew. The 
lure of the lake was in him, in spite of 
his father’s bitter hatred of all rolling 
waters. Nor could he discover in stand- 
ing timber the exalted satisfaction that 
should have been his heritage. He heard 
no taunting melodies in the whine of 
giant saws; the beat of the woodsman’s 
blade set up no sympathetic echo in his 
heart. 


“Tt’s a black disgrace he’s ‘been to 
me,” old Anson admitted, spitting into 
the sand. “But mind you, he’ll be back, 
wet and whimpering, some fair day!” 

Anson dwelt frugally alone, after his 
son had gone, in the great unpainted 
house to landward of the dune, where 
only the infrequent east winds could 
find the crevices under the eaves. On 
his days off duty at the coast guard sta- 
tion young David returned home, riding 
the island mail boat. He always knocked 
shyly at his father’s door, as if, after 
all, he never had belonged there. 

“Come in,’ old Anson would greet 
him. “Have you learnt sense yet?” 

Always the son shook his blond head. 
“No, sir,” he would reply. 

“T’m shamed in my flesh,” was the 
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old man’s retort. “Go in. How long 
you be here?” 

Between visits from his son, Anson 
made a habit of sitting out the lonely 
summer evenings on his kitchen stoop— 
a bent, moody little figure, blinking his 
small red eyes at a wide panorama of 
woodland and jack-pine plains, of cedar 
brake, tamarack swamp, and _ second- 
growth hemlock. Far away, on the 
highlands across the valley, the earth 
was scarred by recent cuttings. 

“It’s mine,’ Anson Laird would tell 
himself repeatedly, “every rod, chain 
and pole of it! Mine! And aye, was 
he half a man, this son to me, it was 
his!” 

Anson did not care for neighbors. 
One in particular he despised. To lake- 
ward of the dune, a scant two miles 
from the Laird’s rambling and ill-kept 
house, a white cottage clung precariously 
to the brow of Binnacle Head. Its win- 
dows, flanked by green blinds, looked 
out through a neat row of hollyhocks 
upon the wide, clean sweep of Pyramid 
Bay. The shore curved like a gull’s 
wing at this point, with its gray fishing 
town on the sand and a hundred net 
reels screeching when the west wind 
blew. 

Here, on a great plank platform, built 
like the bridge of a vessel, at the very 
edge of the precipice, Captain Joe 
Warren, old “Deckload” Warren, sat 
in an easy canvas chair and watched the 
horizon, the middle water and the cedar 
pole cribs on the shore. With his naked 
eye—he condemned binoculars as 
womanish—he counted the fishing boats 
as they put into: harbor, judging the 
weight of every catch by the lie of the 
boat in the water. He knew each day 
where each boat was lifting, and just 
what time she was due back in port. 
An hour and a half he allowed her to 
be late; if she was still not in sight 
when that leeway was exhausted, he 
hobbled goutily down to the fish 
wharves, buckled on slicker and sou’- 
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wester, and rode out stout-heartedly to 
open lake in search. 

Only one thing in the world Deckload 
Warren envied Anson Laird. That was 
possession of a son. Many unhappy 
hours old Captain Joe spent regretting 
that his only child was not a man, a son 
to share splendid wet toil and rich re- 
sponsibilities. He was ashamed of his 
daughter sometimes. She was all of 
twenty-two and still showed no desire 
for a proper marriage. 

There were three men in the fleet she 
could have for the asking, captains of 
the three larger tugs. Honest, fearless 
citizens, good seamen, stanch, obedient 
were all three. But Janice Warren 
would have none of them. 

Often, on the main street of Pyramid 
village, Anson Laird and Deckload 
Warren passed silently, neither acknowl- 
edging the other. It would be twenty- 
eight years ago the first day of next 
March that they quarreled, and Deck- 
load had said: “Be damned to you!” 
To which Anson responded: ‘May 
your bones fry in hell!” 2 

Men around Pyramid have forgotten 
the reason for their dispute. Some say 
it was a bill of lading on a cargo of 
logs. In truth it was the sea and the 
soil that quarreled—these and two ob- 
stinate wills. 

Young David Laird was at home, off 
duty, the midsummer morning that 
Deckload Warren tramped rheumatically 
up the slope to Anson’s gray house for 
the first time since their ancient quarrel. 
The timberman was on the kitchen stoop 
when Warren puffed up in front of him. 

“Good morning to you, mister,” Deck- 
load said, then added heartily: “And be 
damned to you!” 

“Aye, that goes both ways,’ Anson 
responded, looking his enemy over cu- 
riously. 

“And to your boy!” the fisherman 
added. 

Laird only waited, blinking. 

“You'll give him orders,” Deckload 
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went on, “to lay away from my moor- 
ings. If ever I find him again within 
ten fathom of my girl us 

“He'll have nothing to do with that 
girl, can I stop it,’ Anson promised 
heatedly. “He’s been enough trouble to 
me without taking up with such thrash. 
If ever he speaks to her ey 

“Watch your tongue, Anson Laird!” 

“Aye, and watch your girl! It’s a 
poor Laird has truck with such. I'll 
tend that!’ 

“Be damned to you,” said Deckload. 

“Tt works both ways,” the lumber- 
man replied. 

The fisherman strode off, cursing 
quietly. When he had turned the corner 
beyond a straggling growth of cedar, 
Anson stepped into the kitchen. 

“David,” he cried in his sharp voice, 
a voice that he had tuned and broken 
against the everlasting rasp and whine 
of saws, “David, I say!” 

“Here, sir!’ his son answered, step- 
ping unhurriedly into the room. “Yes, 
sir, I was listening.” 

They stood an arm’s length apart, the 
younger Laird looking down at the elder. 
David’s eyes were blue, reminding old 
Anson of the lake that had cheated him 
of his son. They appeared to be pas- 
sive, or even uninterested. 

“Tt’s a lie that he tells, a black and 
white lie!’ Anson shouted. His: voice 
pitched up angrily. 

“What's a lie?” 

“That truck about his girl.” 

“Oh?” David’s habit of a rising in- 
flection on that one word, a habit picked 
up from Norse sea-fellows in the coast 
guard, irritated his father. So spoken 
it meant either affirmation or denial, 
irritation, acceptance, any of a thousand 
thrash!” 

“Tt’s a lie, you takin’ up with such 
thrash !”” 

“She’s a fine girl,” David commented. 

The timberman turned slowly, tilting 
his head as a man does who cannot be- 
lieve what he has heard. When his son 
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repeated his words, the father stepped 
forward nimbly as if he had forgotten 
his years. He seized David’s hand. 

“David, tell me! It’s——” 

“T say she’s a fine girl, sir. I see her 
often.” 

Anson flung loose the hand. 

“Then it’s out my house for all time 
with you!” he commanded. “Out with 
your traps and riggings! You’ve been 
disgrace to me till my heart’s black from 
it! Go now!” 

So David Laird, twenty-three and 
headstrong, quitted his father’s roof. He 
went by the front door, which faced the 
side of the dune, while Anson waited, 
hopeful of repentance, at the kitchen 
stoop. 

The Otter Island mail boat put off 
from the village pier in another hour, 
and the boy made for it. He halted, 
after a mile of stiff walking, delaying 
on the highest point on the dune while 
a sudden wind touched his brown, per- 
spiring face. Before him lay the great 
lake, enigmatic, beckoning, taunting the 
rich blood in him. Binnacle Head heaved 
skyward a short quarter-mile to his 
right. The platform at the edge of its 
cliff, where Deckload Warren watched 
the boats of his fishing fleet, was empty. 
The old man had not yet returned from 
his visit to Anson Laird—had stopped 
at the wharf, no doubt. 

David deliberated only a moment, then 
turned up Binnacle Head toward the 

Varren cottage. 

Janice expected him, to be sure. 
Hadn’t her father gone  blustering 
around the sand hills, refusing the 
breakfast she offered? Hadn’t he told 
her that Anson’s son should never again 
set foot on any holding of his? Hadn’t 
he sworn all the blue oaths of the salt 
seas that he’d as soon kill David as nod 
to him? 

“Be careful!” she warned, as David 
walked up the step. ‘Father’ll be back.” 

“T’ll talk to him.” 

“No, no, no!” 
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“And why not? He’s insulted me. 
He’s been to see my father.” 

“T know that!” 

“T’m here to see him now.” 

“No te 

“And why not?” 

“T’ll bring him ’round, David, give 
me time. Remember, he’s my father.” 

A moment of silence, thoughtful si- 
lence. Below, on the beach, the surf was 
rolling with a distant rumbling melody. 
Anson’s son looked down confusedly at 
Deckload’s daughter. She was staring 
back at him seriously, out of black eyes 
that were not often serious. Winds and 
weathers had contended ineffectually 
against her clear skin. Her black hair, 
pushed back carelessly, stirred lightly in 
the breeze. 

“Tl go, then,’ David said, “but I'll 
come again.” 

“Give me time,” she repeated. 

Her eyes, translucent as the lake, and 
as blue, were troubled. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

He held her in his arms till she pulled 
away. 

“T’ll send for you,” she promised. 

She smiled when he turned tg wave 
his hand, just before the path dipped 
over the crown of the dune. He walked 
faster, once he was out of her sight 
down to the wharf and aboard the mail 
boat. Gulls cried. above the ground 
swell where the harbor river ran out 
between two cribs of cedar piers, to 
open lake. The heavy-duty motor of 
the mail boat thumped and set up a 
staccato bark. It put Pyramid and the 
smell of hot soil behind; put lumber, 
Anson Laird and Deckload Warren, the 
house east of the dune and the house 
on the cliff, all behind David Laird and 
his past. 

The wide, cool waters of Lake Mich- 
igan set up an obstinate and unyielding 
wall at his back. Only Janice Warren’s 
eyes, bluer than the lake in its most 
peaceful hours, followed him across the 
wide face of the water. He looked back 
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once and saw the Warren cottage plainly 
on Binnacle Head. He knew that be- 
hind its hollyhocks Janice was watching 
the boat put out. After that he stared 
ahead toward Otter Island. 

His next day of leave he remained 
moodily at the coast guard quarters, and 
the next, and even the third. Summer 
slipped past, and the gales of early au- 
tumn threatened. All through Septem- 
ber the winds held their rancorous tem- 
pers. They cried rebelliously in the 
lengthening nights ; morning found them 
pacified. 

It had been three months since David 
had seen his father or Janice or Deck- 
load Warren. Each Monday when the 
mail boat put in at the snubby pier on 
Otter Island, he tramped up the sand 
beyond the coast guard station and sat 
down on a piece of old wreckage to 
read his letter. Once each week, in the 
gray and dilapidated port of Pyramid, 
Janice walked to the end of the wharf, 
and there ‘ead hers. 

He wrote her that he would come 
ashore in early November. She warned 
him, in reply, that her father still was 
bitter; that Anson had halted her upon 
the road and threatened her. He had 
better wait for a while. 

He received that letter on a Saturday 
afternoon, the twenty-third of October. 
Since early morning a brown haze had 
spread across the horizon. Now, at five 
o’clock, the air cleared, and the distant 
mainland hills rose sharply into sight. 
Two funnels of smoke far to the north 
marked a pair of passing ore barges, 
hurrying for port. No other stack or 
spar lay upon the broad face of Lake 
Michigan. 

The wind, which had been light, 
swung from south to west at sundown, 
and put on more bluster. There was a 
frosty touch in the air when David was 
awakened at midnight for his beach 
patrol. At three o’clock, when he re- 
turned to bed, the threat of storm had 
passed. It was not until an hour after 
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daybreak that the barometer began to 
drop. 

At eight o’clock Captain Hatt, com- 
manding officer, ordered the single red 
pennant hoisted to the truck of the drill 
mast, a signal to masters of small craft 
that a storm was making. 

“And a bad un it will be,’ he com- 
mented. 

Twenty minutes later the wind swung 
to the northeast and put on a show of 
temper. Streaks of yellow and purple 
appeared on the surface of the water. 
long bars of ugly lights and shades. 
Rollers grew with astounding rapidity. 
The wind increased in howling gusts. 
Breakers trooped shoreward, black in 
their thick bodies, their heads capped 
with white froth. 

Surfman John Johnson, number one 
man of the crew and second in com- 
mand, stood beside the lookout in the 
watch tower, grimly poking his brass 
telescope to seaward. It was ten o’clock 
when he tramped down the ladder, 
shaking his lean gray head. 

“Fishboats,” he grunted. 

“Where?” Captain Hatt demanded. 

David stepped closer. 

“Over Pyramid way. Warren’s rigs. 
T’d say. Ought to have more water- 
sense ’n’ try it.” 

Captain Hatt climbed to the tower, 
where he remained five minutes. When 
he descended his face was glum. 

“Five of ’em,” he growled. “They’re 
Deckload’s boats, all right. Must of 
been lifting nets over north of Pyramid. 
Running for harbor, now. It’s a small 
headful of judgment a man has, send- 
ing out such craft in this weather.” 

At three o’clock David began his 
afternoon tour on watch in the tower. 
There was no sign of the fishboats. 
They had made port long before this. 
At half after four the telephone rang. 
the official telephone connected with the 
mainland by a deep submarine cable. 

David held the singing receiver 
against his ear. He could not under- 
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stand the thick, inarticulate voice mum- 
bling along the deepwater wire. 

“Otter Island?” 

“Aye!” 

“Pyramid. The old man—Cap 
Warren—put out alone—big freight 
boat ss 

There was only a confusion of sound 
after that. David slid open the glass 
panel on his right. The lanyard of the 
bell, which in quiet weather records the 
passing of the hours, hung close at hand. 
He yanked it, with repeated. savage 
jerks. 

Captain Hatt was the first man out of 
the station. He wore his high, stiff, 
white collar, and as he ran he slipped 
over his head a rubber poncho, like a 
bishop’s apron, which gave to him a 
clerical look that did not fit his hard- 
bitten face. 

“Aye, and what is it?” he was crying. 

“Don’t know, sir. Something about 
Deckload Warren, Alone in his boat. 
Try it yourself, sir?” 

Captain Hatt pressed the receiver 
against his broad, red right ear. 

“Aye,” he shouted. “Then: ‘“What’s 
that?” 

He scowled through the glass pane. 
Below on the beach, their faces tilted 


- up, the remainder of the crew were paw- 


ing into oilskins. The cook waded the 
sand, still in his white apron, with a load 
of bread under his arm, to relieve David 
on look-out should the crew be called. 

“Alone?” Hatt was shouting at the 
telephone. “Where’s his judgment gone 
to? Nobody else go? Aye, that’s sense. 
Then he went himself and wouldn't 
leave no one go along? Aye, we'll hunt 
him. Even if he ain’t worth it.” 

He hung up the receiver slowly, and 
for half a minute stared at the lake. 
New, pommelling winds -swept down 
from the northeast. Shredded gray 
clouds streaked under the darkening sky 
of early evening. The mainland grew 
indistinct, blotted out entirely in spots. 

The lake thrashed against its beaches, 
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black water and white, high, foam- 
capped rollers with dark valleys between 
them. Breakers flung themselves ashore 
on the smooth, sandy beach before the 
station with an unbroken roar, a fearful 
and incessant cannonade. 

“Best get started!” Captain Hatt 
cried. 

“Go?” a man shouted. 

“Why not?” 

David ran to the boathouse with Nel- 
son, number four man, at his heels. 
Wind flung them back as they snapped 
the latches of the wide doors, leaned 
against them, pressed them out. Two 
other surfmen charged down the run- 
way. 

“Man the boat,” Captain Hatt or- 
dered. “Take life preservers.” 

Janice’s father, old Deckload War- 
ren! David’s mind was in confusion as 
he ran along the inclined track, his hands 
gripping the sides of the power surf- 
boat. Petersen, the engineer, crouched 
in the center of the boat, a red gasoline 
priming can in his fingers, his body bent 
over the engine box. The stern splashed 
into the water. Captain Hatt already 
had rigged out his steering oar. John- 
son, beside him, was pushing the sand 
with a pikepole. David and Nelson, to 
their knees in water, felt the thrust of 
a breaker and the pull of its receding 
undertow. The side of the boat struck 
David’s chest, knocking the breath out 
of him. Already the first two men had 
their oars out, splashing determinedly 
against the surf. David leaped as the 
next wave thundered down. He sprawled 
a moment on the gunwale, felt the lurch 
of the starting engine, heard Captain 
Hatt cry: 

“Places!” 

The boat faced about, into the north- 
east wind, stubbornly bored her white 
nose through rollers, pressed ahead, 
tumbled, gave way, pressed ahead again 
under the darkening sky. 

“Go to Pyramid first,’ Captain Hatt 
commanded. “Get the lay of things. 
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Find out which way the dam’ old fool 
started !” 

David clung to his place on the thwart, 
his oar at hand, ready to row should the 
engine fail. Waves beat a vigorous 
tattoo against the bow of the boat, 
washed over the spray hood in a mighty 
burst of solid black water, flooded down 
into the cockpit and drained out through 
the valves in the deck. The horizon, 
which had dimmed rapidly for five tu- 
multuous minutes, grew hazier and dis- 
appeared as the lifeboat pushed away 
from the island. Low clouds buckled 
tight across the water, shutting out the 
light. 

David felt the cold wash of waves 
against his stinging face, heard stray 
words shouted by the captain to the num- 
mer one man and a sudden oath from 
Nelson, in defiance of the elements. He 
felt the throb of the engine, the twist of 
the propeller in its tunnel beneath the 
deck. His hands were numb as he 
gripped the thwart and the side. The 
boat reared, tumbled, threatened to cap- 
size, righted herself, took blow after 
hearbreaking blow, pressed on toward 
the mainland—toward Pyramid and 
Deckload Warren, toward Deckload’s 
daughter, toward David’s own father. 

“Keep a sharp eye open, men,” Cap- 


tain Hatt shouted. “Look close! Easy 
to miss a small craft.” 
The lifeboat thundered on. The 


flashing white gleam of Faithless Widow 
Lighthouse began to spear through the 
dark, far on the port bow. Captain 
Hatt, his feet spread apart, steered his 
craft and scowled into the deepening 
blackness ahead of him. He glanced 
toward the lighthouse now and again. 
At last he spoke sharply. 

“Fog (22 

The beam of the Faithless Widow no 
longer showed. 

Ten minutes later a misty blur crawled 
out of the dark ahead. It resolved itsel{ 
into a pair of haloed pierhead lights. 
marking the ends of Pyramid cribs 
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The surfboat hesitated, lifted on a mas- 
sive roller, tumbled on the ground swell, 
and passed through. Lanterns juggled 
on the fishwharf. Men’s legs, bulky in 
yellow oilskins, blotted out the lights or 
halted in heavy silhouette against them. 
The boat swung in to the wharf, 
thumped and halted, as Captain Hatt 
leaped out. 

A dozen men started talking. Hatt’s 
voice, sharp above the wind, shouted: 
“One at a time! Let’s get this straight!” 

Twice David heard the name, “Deck- 
load!” 

He stood up quickly. He saw one 
figure out of place in the stalwart group 
of fishermen. She was running down 
the wharf toward him. He climbed over- 
side. 

“Janice!” 

“David!” she cried. “Why don’t you 
do something, David ?” 

“Do what?” 

“You can find him, David! He started 
with the fish boxes—to Redwater, 
David 

“Freight ?” 

“For the night train. Told the men 
to take them. Told them to take the 
freight launch. They refused, every 
man in the fleet! Said the wind was too 
high. So he went—alone.” 

Captain Hatt tumbled back into his 
boat. 

“Keep three men, Johnson!” he 
shouted. “Nelson and Laird and Posing. 
Get down the beach. Patrol, under- 
’ stand? See if you get any sight 0’ that 
dam’ old fool! He’ll be off Cedar Bay 
now. Scatter! I'll go out to hunt. 
Blast the fog!” 

David was still wearing his cork 
jacket as he ran up the dock at John- 
son’s heels. He heard the number one 
man’s orders, his mind in confusion. 

“You, Laird, get south! Get a car— 
any car. Commandeer one. Go to 
Unity Point. There’s a beach fisherman 
shere. Stir him out. Get lined up with 
2 telephone. Leave me know here if 
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you sight anything. Be off right away! 
Now, you, Nelson id 

David halted only 2 moment on the 
wharf. In that moment Janice Warren 
caught up with him. 

“You'll find him?’ 

“T’ll do my best,” he promised. He 
slid out of his life preserver and hung 
it across his arm. “You know, Janice, 
I'll do my best.” A voice near by star- 
tled him. 

“T’m looking for a scow, I am,” an 
old man grumbled. “Ordered it a week 
ago. Anybody see a scow ready for a 
load of cedar poles?” 

It was Anson Laird. His shrill voice 
pitched easily above the racket of the 
wind, as easily as it did above the reso- 
nant whang of saws. Already the surf- 
boat was putting back to the open lake. 
Captain Hatt in the stern shouted a 
hearty order. 

“Anybody see a scow?” Anson Laird 
insisted. 

“No scow here,” somebody answered. 

“That’s my father,’ David said. 

Under his tan, in the windy dark, he 
felt his cheeks flush. His father, talk- 
ing of a scow! With this going on. A 
storm like this, and a man lost. Should 
he go to him now?” 

“That’s my father,” he said again. 

“Get started, Laird!” the number one 
man bellowed. 

Ben Hansen, driver of the mail truck, 
volunteered to carry David Laird to 
Unity. Ten black miles to the south, 
Unity Point stretched like a bony arm 
far into Michigan. It was a good van- 
tage spot from which to scan the lake. 
David halted on the bluff and stared out 
through the fog. Roaring darkness 
masked the water. He slid down the 
gravelly bank to the howling wash. The 
angle of the bay thrust the shore line 
out into the lake, to take broadside all 
the fury of the storm. To leeward of 
the narrow point the uneasy back-swell 
rolled against the rocks. 

The warped net reels of the beach 
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fisherman stood insecurely here on the 
sand. A broad, flat-bottomed skiff was 
drawn ashore at a windlass, its outboard 
motor covered with an old piece of tar- 
paulin. David thumped on the door of 
the fisherman’s shanty. 

There was no reply at first; then a 
thick voice answered. A man opened 
the panel at length and stared out 
stupidly. 

“Help us watch for a boat off here?” 
David cried. 

The fisherman continued to stare. He 
mumbled a word. 

“Drunk,” David told Hansen. 

He tramped to the end of the point 
and around to its blustery windward 
side. The storm put on new fury in the 
interval. A solitary star looked down 
through a split in the fog banks. David, 
staring lakeward, a dozen times thought 
he made out the shape of a boat. A 
dozen times he was wrong. He ran 
back, at length, to the sheltered side of 
the point. 

The mail driver had found a tele- 
phone. 

“A mile back,” he reported, “at the 
first farmhouse. Just past the end of 
the road.” 

“Walk north, then,” David ordered. 
“Keep a close eye. Call me if you see 
anything.” 

Twice more young Laird tramped the 
long, blustery beach, out the leeward 
side, back in the face of the storm. More 
stars shone overhead. The fog was 
breaking. Deckload Warren couldn’t be 
out there now. He’d have drifted far 
south. Or Captain Hatt, struggling out 
there in the surfboat, might have found 
him by now. Or he might have gone 
down. Once, away to the north, far on 
the lake, David caught a flash of light 
for a windy second. It was the captain, 
no doubt, patroling. 

He had no idea what time it was. He 
climbed to the top of the bluff. There 
was a thin streak of gray in the eastern 
sky. Morning. And he had been all 
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night watching for Deckload Warren? 
He shrugged. What did he care whether 
Deckload Warren sank or swam? Then 
he thought of Janice. He did care. 

It was full dawn when he saw the 
shape in the fog. A boat? A boat chew- 
ing itself to pieces? It couldn’t be. Fog 
blinded him momentarily. He climbed 
back to the top of the bluff. Breath- 
lessly he scanned the near water, the 
middle distance, and the black, deep 
spaces. He could see only the long 
curling line of breakers now on Unity 
Point, and the white water beyond it on 
Dead Captain Shoal. The wind, en- 
heartened with the dawn, kicked down 
new fury upon the exhausted lake. No 
sign of a boat. 

Then, briefly, he saw it again. There 
it was. A boat. 

He raced back for Ben Hansen. 

“Go phone!” he cried. 

“Me?” 

“Phone Johnson at the dock! 
him I see a boat!” 

He ran back for a second look when 
Hansen was gone. The telephone a 
mile away! And ten miles to Pyramid! 
It would be a long time before help 
came. He might try it alone—might 
try it. It was Janice Warren’s father. 

Down in the shelter of the point the 
fisherman’s skiff lay under its tarpaulin. 
A poor boat—unwieldy. No doubt a 
poor motor. 

He charged down the shore, sliding 
his arms into the cork jacket as he ran, 
tying its frayed tapes. He tugged fren- 
ziedly at the great flat weight of the 
skiff. Its stern pushed into the water. 
He waded out, jerking the bow; yanked 
the tarpaulin from the engine. Twice he 
spun the starting cord, three times, 4 
fourth. The motor set up a quick tattoc, 

He steered for the end of the point. 
A sense of immense assurance came to 
him as soon as he was on deep water. 
Rescue Deckload Warren? Why not? 

The first rumbling wave from around 
the point caught the unwieldy skiff, 


Tell 


. ahead. 
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tossed it contemptuously, slapped it 
down, and pushed it backward. He 
braced his feet and steered more care- 
fully. Have to mind his strokes better 
than that! A second roller charged at 
him, and a third. The skiff took the 
beatings and pushed on doggedly. Closer 
—a little bit closer. 

He was ten boat lengths from the 
reef when he stood up quickly, his hand 
on the tiny engine, feet braced, and 
stared ahead. The fishing craft was in 
plain view. Waves leaped triumphantly 
into her smashed hull. The cabin was 
gone. Drowned, the boat looked. Cer- 
tainly no one—Deckload Warren or any 
one else—could be alive on that! 

He brought his skiff up to the lee 
side of the reef. New winds, mighty 
and terrifying, strove to push him off. 
Would the engine hold out? He thought 
it skipped for a perilous second. How 
could one insignificant single cylinder 
combat the fury of Lake Michigan? 

The skiff pushed ahead, dropped back, 
held its own, dropped back again. 
David’s eyes, smarting from wind and 
blown spindrift, tried to peer into the 
hull of Deckload’s boat. The gale sub- 
sided for a moment. The skiff thrashed 
Its shallow draft allowed it to 
push its nose across the first of the 
rocks. Angry seas tramped upon its 
rotten old planks. David opened his 
mouth to shout, and wind pushed the 
sound back into it. 

Six inches more—a foot. The fish- 
boat lay hard abottom, only one crushed 
side protruding from the hungry waves. 
Six inches more. So David Laird and 
Deckload Warren came face to face. 

The old man was pressed far forward 
in his boat, holding the smashed side. He 
looked unbelievingly at the black bow 
of the skiff—unbelievingly at David’s 


face. Once he passed his hand across 
his eyes. The skiff gained six more 
inches. 


“Jump! David howled. 
Deckload shook his head. 
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Was the old man mad? Didn’t he 
want rescue? 
New winds threatened the skiff. 


David cried out. Alarm swept through 
him for the first time. The man would 
drown. No help for it. He'd drown 
if he didn’t jump, quick. This rotten 
skiff wouldn’t hold out forever. He 
watched, while panic grew within him. 
Deckload moved at last, reached slowly 
over the submerged side. The bow of 
the skiff already was pounding against 
the disintegrating fishboat. The old man 
fumbled with the rotten painter, pulled 
at it weakly, and made it fast. 

“Tm hurt,” David heard him cry. 

“Hurt?” 

“Aye 12? 

“Tl lug you over,” David answered. 

His skiff lunged as he gripped the side 
of the Warren fishboat, pulled closer, 
and tugged at the old man. He heard a 
rib split under the impact. Mightily 
he heaved, and dragged Deckload across 
the side, into the water-filled skiff. 

The old man did not move after he 
dropped to the wet floor, did not turn 
his head when the rotten rope parted. 
He gasped once, when a giant roller 
showed white teeth at the gunwale, 
broke over it, filling the skiff. He did 
not see David fling the outboard motor 
into the boiling water, to be rid of its 
weight. 

David groaned as he took out the 
splintered oars. Oars rotten as the boat, 
not one good pull in them. And he 
must row like the devil. This wind would 
blow him to open lake if he wasn’t 
careful. 

The skiff had just passed the last out- 
flung rocks when a man and a girl halted 
atop the bluff. The girl had been cry- 
ing. The man was growling, but she 
did not hear. They saw the boat nose 
into calmer water. Deckload’s daughter 
grasped Anson Laird’s hand. 

“There!” she cried. “I said he’d save 
him! I knew David would!” 
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“It’s poor business,” the elder Laird 
answered. He blinked at the distraught 
lake. His red eyes made out the half- 
submerged fishboat on the far ledge of 
rocks, and the skiff fighting its way 
shoreward. “That’s my boy in the row- 
boat ?” 

“David!” 

“He’s a right good boy.” 

“Merciful heavens! Look!” the girl 
cried. 

The skiff had sunk. It was too old, 
too worn, too waterlogged, to make port 
decently. David went down with his 
boat and came up sputtering. The cork 
jacket buoyed him. He kicked out, saw 
boards float to the top, and one oar. 
Then a hand. He gripped it. Deckload 
struggled only a moment. David drew 
him close, flung the other’s right arm 
across his own shoulder, and turned 
shoreward. 

He saw men were running into the 
breakers. Men? Then Ben Hensen 
had got help? They shouted encourag- 
ingly. David could not hear them. What 
matter? Each time he looked ahead his 
eyes made out two figures, tight to- 
gether, knee deep in the wash. They 
were holding fast each to the other. 
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They couldn’t be—but they were. His 
father and Janice Warren! 

“His leg’s broke,” David said, “or he’d 
of swum out. He’s a good seaman.” 

“Son!” said Anson Laird. 

“Daughter!” Deckload whispered. 

Later that day, when the doctor had 
gone, Anson Laird stepped with embar- 
rassment into a bedroom of the house on 
Binnacle Head. 

“T sent for you, Anson,” said Deck- 
load Warren, “to say it’s a fine boy you 
got.” 

“T’d heard nothing that you’d sent for 
me, Deckload, or I’d not of come. I 
come on my own accord, and not to be 
ordered about. I come to say it’s a fine 
girl you got, Deckload.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Where’s she at?” the fisherman de- 
manded. 

“She’s with me boy, out front.” 

Another silence. 

“You’ve been a fool, Anson.” 

“Aye, it works both ways.” 

“Be damned to you, Anson. 
tobacco and pipes in yon chest. 
willing to smoke a bit with you.” 

“That goes both ways, too,” the elder 
Laird answered. 


There’s 
I’m 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


A BRITISH scientist, we believe it is, has gone, or plans to go, and live on 

an iceberg for a few months. While there he will study iceberg conditions, 
and will submit observations, very likely, about their vagaries. If we remember 
rightly, he will take with him a fur-lined tent, plenty of provisions, and a pet 
dog. The dog may not be as interested in science as his master, and it is to be 
hoped that he will find ways to enjoy himself in the rather limited confines 
of a berg, perhaps by learning how to catch fish or gulls. 

But this whole thing smacks of Robinson Crusoe, and for that reason it 
appeals to the romantic imagination. An iceberg is an innovation, and we 
cannot refrain from doffing our hats to this intrepid gentleman. He is probably 
not aware of it, but his sojourn on that berg is important for another reason 
besides the scientific one: it’s important because it reassures us of the ordinary 
world that life is mighty darn interesting. If you are bored with prosaic things, 
stop and think of this Quixotic adventurer, smoking his pipe on top of the 
world, and if you are human you can’t help but feel grateful to him for preserv- 
ing the spirit of Robert Louis Stevenson’s observation: ‘The world is so full 
of a number of things, I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
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The closing events of Bolt Gary’s great story—events that will send 
chills down your back and bring, perhaps, warm moisture to your eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE MEETING, 


NE night, while in company with 
Flossie Bing, Gary came face to 
face with Judith Dearing, her 

brother, Ad Steen and a man whom he 
did not know. The coincidences of 
fiction are. far less remarkable than 
those of real life, though they may be 
more artistic and less brutal. Yet there 
was little remarkable in these four meet- 
ing in the Street of Adventure where, 
sooner or later, one meets everybody. 
Perhaps the only remarkable fact was 
that they had not met before. 

Judy had come to New York osten- 


sibly on a shopping expedition and to 
look up Marie Burdet, but in reality to 
see Gary play and, if possible, renew 
her old friendship with him. The way 
by which she had arrived at this decision 
was slow and tortuous. “I haven’t 
played the game with Mr. Gary,” she 
summed up to her brother; and Tony 
asked her what the mischief she meant. 

“T’ve been false to my original idea 
of him,” she said; “false to our friend- 
ship. I’ve allowed nothing but circum- 
stantial evidence and my own bad nature 
to betray my instinct. I believe now 
that my original idea of his character 
was right, has been right all along. I’ve 
thought that for some time; but do you 
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know what convinced me? That fea- 
ture film. If you had only seen it, 
Tony: 

“T wouldn’t go across the street to see 
it, as I told you before. A screen star 
bah! But that’s all he’s fit for, to 
pose and strut around. Why can’t you 
realize that it’s only his name, not his 
acting, that counts? A great picture 
—iny eye!” 

“Tt’s a great picture,” said Judy, “be- 
cause Gary is just himself in it. No, 
that isn’t what I read; it’s what I saw. 
And you don’t realize, Tony, all he is 
until you see him in that film. It gives 
perspective. We were too near him 
when he was here to see him as he really 
is. They say speech was given us to 
conceal our thoughts, and so it often 
conceals the real us. But on the screen 
there can be no concealment. Maybe 
you don’t understand, and I can’t ex- 
plain properly, but somehow all the 
shadows disappeared and I saw him re- 
vealed as I first knew him.” 

Tony laughed immoderately. 

“Tf that isn’t just like a girl. And 
it explains why these bum actors have 
such a following. You can’t distinguish 
between the man and the play, what he 
pretends and what he is. Why, Gary 
was only doing what the scenario writer 
and the director made him do; no more 
and no less. Anybody can be a great 
character on the screen; but we know 
what he is off it.” 

“No, anybody can’t, Tony. That’s 
just it. More gets over than scenario 
writers or directors put in. There’s no 
defining nor limiting personality. And, 
anyhow, Gary isn’t an actor; he’s him- 
self.” 

“Good Lord!” said Tony, waving his 
arms. “Did you ever hear such rot! 
Let’s get back to common sense and 
facts. He sold Bolton, didn’t he? He’s 
a money grubber, isn’t he? And you 
know what Beach said about the sort of 
life he’s been living.” 

“Yes, I know a great deal about what 
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people have said, and I’ve been too ready 
to believe it. What if he did turn pro- 
fessional? Hadn’t he a perfect right? 
But isn’t the unforgivable crime in your 
eyes, not that he turned pro, but that he 
left Bolton? Yes, it is, Tony; you and 
Joe and Rex—everybody. And _ the 
rest, they’re jealous, envious of his suc. 
cess.” 

Tony was angry because by no means 
satisfied that she was not right. 

“Tt isn’t that, at all,” he retorted. “It’s 
his whole character I can’t stand, not 
only his way of getting money, but his 
way of spending it. You'll be trying 
next to explain away that Flossie Bing 
mess.” 

“Ts it really so hard to explain? Sup- 
posing it was Ransom whom she went 
to see that night—as I suggested at the 
start? You may laugh, but it is -just 
what Gary, the real Gary, would do, 
shielding a friend like that. Was he 
ever given a chance to explain?” 

“Oh, well, Sis, if you can believe 
that, you can believe anything. But 
when the effect of this wonderful pic- 
ture wears off——” 

“It’s not the picture but conscience, 
Tony. We flatter ourselves about being 
sports, but Bolt Gary didn’t get much 
of a sporting chance here. No, he 
didn’t. How quick we all were to be- 
lieve the worst, to condemn him un- 
heard! How do we even know that 
Miss Bing went to New York? I refuse 
to believe she’s met him there, not until 
I actually see it.” 

And now she not only saw but heard; 
heard not from Steen but the other man. 
His name was Johnson, though it is of 
no moment, and if she had cause to 
suspect Steen’s veracity and motive, 
there could be none here. Johnson was 
a family friend, a New Yorker who 
heard more than appeared in the papers. 
They had met him by accident, just as 
they had met Steen. 

Mr. Johnson was wholly ignorant of 
what this sudden encounter meant to 
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four of those present. Tony Dearing 
little less so. He knew nothing of the 
former love affair between Miss Bing 
and Steen, nor what Gary really thought 
of his sister. There was a momentary 
pause; Judy had flushed vividly, a wel- 
coming light leaped in her eyes, and 
she was about to greet Gary when she 
recognized his companion. 

Flossie Bing was looking her best, 
indeed, far better than she had ever 
looked in Bolton; so well turned out, so 
refined and pretty that Steen stared. 
This was not the flamboyant beauty of 
Mike’s nor the washed-out creature who 
had followed him from pillar to post. 
He had thought her day done while now, 
it seemed, it was but beginning. The 
Big Town, among other things, had 
taught her how to dress. Steen felt 
vaguely insulted, resentful of the fact 
that she had so triumphantly survived 
his cruel desertion of her. It was a 
serious blow to his vanity. 

It is conceivable that if the ex-wait- 
ress had looked more her old self, Judy’s 
pain and indignation might not have 
been quite so intense. The balm of 
scorn and pity was denied her. So far 
as appearances went, and they go very 
far, this brazen woman might have been 


the greatest lady in the land. She had’ 


undeniable beauty which had been ar- 
tistically toned down. Judy hated her 
at this moment, and she had never hated 
her before. 

“Hello, Tony.” Gary, as Judy’s eyes 
suddenly snapped and she stiffened like 
a poker, turned and held out his hand 
to her brother. 

- “Oh—er—how do you do, Gary?” 
said Dearing curtly, and he and his 
party passed on. 

Gary turned and looked after them. 
Flossie Bing glanced up covertly at him, 
studying his expression. 

“T’ve queered you this time,” she said 
at length, a catch in her voice. “I knew 
I would. They’ll think—oh, I know 
what they'll think!’ This while un- 
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aware how Bolton had linked her name 
with his in the matter of their departure. 

“Let them think what they like,” said 
Gary, biting his lip. “It’s no matter. 
Not a bit.” 

But Flossie Bing was an accurate 
reader of faces and she had seen that 
which caused her to feel as if a knife 
had suddenly entered her heart. In that 
illuminating moment she saw just how 
much it mattered, and a vague but 
glorious dream that had come to her 
of late, faded and vanished. Being, 
however, the character she was, she 
smiled wholly without embitterment and 
with self-derision. It had been an ut- 
terly impossible dream, a fool’s dream. 

In case his friend might not be think- 
ing the right thing, Mr. Johnson, at 
this moment, was hastening to elabo- 
rate and explain. He had no enmity 
toward Gary or Miss Bing, whom he 
did not even know personally, nor was 
he spiteful by nature. He was merely 
one of those irresponsible talkers, like 
most of us, who wish to be thought in- 
teresting and informative and who re- 
peat rumor and hearsay as though it 
were specially-gleaned fact. It would 
have distressed him, as it would distress 
most of us, to know that such bogus 
information and idle chatter had caused 
suffering and misery. But far more 
harm is done by such people, because 
there are far more of them, than by the 
calculatingly malicious. It is so easy to 
add a little bit of scandal, to malign 
people whom we really don’t know, and 
then forget about*it. We can always 
say we really didn’t mean anything. 

He had commented on Dearing’s re- 
ception of Gary, and Tony replied 
shortly that neither Bolton nor himself 
felt honored by the other’s erstwhile 
connection with the college. “I knew 
him, that’s all,” he said, “and I don’t 
care to improve the acquaintance.” 

“Well,” replied Johnson, “I think 
you’re wise. He may be the greatest 
hero in the land, but he’s not a—er— 
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character you’d want to know too well. 
Now that woman he was with, she man- 
ages The Avenue Tea Rooms. But 
Gary’s putting up the money, and for 
her flat, too.” 

“Do you know that for a fact?” de- 
manded Judy. 

“Oh, absolutely,” replied Mr. John- 
son, who now had to vindicate himself. 
“It’s quite common knowledge, under 
the rose. And this is only one of his 
flings. They say he’s chucking away his 
money as fast as he makes it, and I 
can well believe it. I’ve seen him round 
town a good bit. These fellows are all 
the same.” 

Steen laughed. 

“This one’s an old affair, though, for 
it began before he ever went to college. 
She followed him here when he left.” 

But Steen was irritated, annoyed, as 
one often is when one finds a lie sud- 
denly transformed into the truth and 
not wholly to his advantage. True, it 
proved what he had told Judy long ago; 
that part was all right. But how dare 
Flossie forget him so soon, pick up 
instantly with another, and that other 
Bolt Gary? How dare she look so 
prosperous, so happy, so.charming— 
and what right had Gary to step in like 
this? Supposing, just supposing, it had 
never been a lie, and Gary was really 
the one for whom she had cared all the 
time! A disturbing idea, and far from 
being improbable. Might she not have 
known Gary long before she knew him, 
Steen? Had they not been virtual neigh- 
bors in a sense? 

These thoughts persisted even while 
he tried to recover the ground he had 
lost with Judith Dearing. This meet- 
ing was fortuitous, and, despite her 
brother’s evident hostility, he meant to 
make the most of it. 
her had revived and, after all, he could 
do much worse than make her his wife. 
She had certainly grown into a beauty, 
and she had money. So he lost no time 
‘calling at their hotel the following day. 


His interest in. 
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Steen needed money. When they 
quarreled and his father threatened to 
cut him off completely—there was a 
matter of a raised check that never came 
to court—he laughed derisively and said 
he could earn all the money he needed, 
“and not by selling bum beef or paper 
uniforms.” 

Adolph, Sr., could have forgiven any- 
thing but this ungracious remark. The 
outrageous treatment accorded the 
old family “motter” was as nothing to 
it. 

“How dare you!” he gasped. “You 
bungler, you cheap crook, you low-life! 
Don’t you never dare to darken my 
door again!” 

“Tl buy it, you old skinflint,” said 
the dutiful son. “I can make as much 
as Gary out of football, and more. And, 
while we're on the subject, I guess I’m 
not the only bungler in the family. It 
doesn’t look now as if you’d ever buy 
in Bolton College, does it? Been sort 
of a little hitch in that scheme, eh? 
Ha, ha!” 

Adolph, Sr., was quick at repartee, 
but his son dodged the missile hurled 
at him and left the parental roof in high 
good humor. 

It did not last very long. He discov- 
ered that he was not considered another 
Bolt Gary, except by himself, and that 
there was no competition for his ser- 
vices. He had no one to intercede for 
him, as in Ransom’s case; and his man- 
ner of life had not improved him physi- 
cally or otherwise. He was spoiled, and 
professional coaches would not put up 
with his humors. He was dropped 
from more than one first-class team for 
failing to obey the rules, and he had 
finally retrograded to the status of sub- 
stitute. 

He had now signed with the Roch- 
ester Rovers, who were making a 
strong bid for the championship, and 
he was to join them when they started 
on tour the following week. He was 
only a third-string man, but he was 
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lucky to be even that. He assured the 
Dearings, however, that he had been of- 
fered a fabulous sum for his services, 
that the Rovers had outbid all others, 
that he would prove their bright par- 
ticular star. 

“They’re saving me,” he explained. 
“That’s why I haven’t played yet. 
They’re saving me for the big games. 
I’m not a hack like Gary. We meet the 
Wolves here next Saturday and maybe 
T’ll go in for a time then.” 

Tony’s lip curled. He knew more 
than Steen imagined. 

“T shouldn’t think there was any 
maybe about it. There won’t be any 
bigger game than that, and you'll need 
the best players you’ve got against 
Gary.” 

“Don’t fool yourself,” retorted Steen. 
“The Wolves have been going back this 
season, and Gary’s about through. 
Everybody knows that. He played rot- 
ten in his last game, and he’ll blow up 
in the next.” 

“T’ve been hearing that for a year 
now.” 

“Well, it’s true this time. You can 
take it from me; I know the inside dope 
if you don’t. You heard what Johnson 
said. Gary’s been going the pace wide 
open. And, let me tell you, if it hadn’t 
been for fellows like Ransom, he’d have 
been put in the discard long ago. He’s 
kept in a glass case by the whole team. 
They’re the ones who really do all the 
work, who should be getting the big 
money and the big hand. Of course, 
you'll be here to see the game?” 

“I shan’t,” said Judy. “I’m going 
home to-morrow.” 

“What!” exclaimed Steen. “Why, I 
thought you were staying indefinitely? 
You haven’t even looked up Marie 
Burdet yet, have you?” 

“Tt’s impossible to find her in. She’s 
always out with a Mr. Kaperjain. Any- 
way, I shall be leaving to-morrow. 
Good night, Mr. Steen, and good-by.” 

Mr. Steen was left very much in the 
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air. Why had she called him that? 
Why was she going home so suddenly, 
thus depriving him of the chance to ex- 
plain away the quarrel with his father 
and other matters? Why—but the an- 
swer was not difficult to guess. Gary, 
always Gary. She was still in love with 
that fellow who crossed his path at every 
turn. 

“T say, Sis, are you really going 
home?” asked Tony when they were 
alone. “It wasn’t just a trick to dodge 
that rotter? But, for goodness’ sake, 
why are you going?” 

“Because I want to. 

“There’s no understanding women,” 
complained Tony. “Anyway, the trip 
has done some good for you’ve learned 
the truth about Gary, seen for yourself. 
And you said you wouldn’t believe till 
you did see. I—I say, what are you 
crying for? What on earth has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“Tm not crying!” cried Judy, stamp- 
ing her foot. “I’ve got something in 
my eye. Leave me alone, Tony!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
STEEN PAYS A CALL AND A DEBT. 


YES, he had played poorly in the last 
game, 1f not quite so badly as Steen 
said. But certainly poorly for him. 
Gary was acutely conscious of the fact; 
the press and public had seen to that, 
apart from his own self-judgment. The 
strain was telling at last and he had gone 
back; not only himself, but the team as 
a whole. The season that opened so 
brilliantly had only flattered to deceive. 
Somehow everything had gone wrong, 
especially in that last game. The de- 
fense had crumpled and even his trick 
plays with Ransom had failed woefully. 
They had been anticipated, destroyed. 
He was thrown for a loss more than 
once, and the howl that went up caused 
him to smile ironically. Some one even 
had yelled: “Take him out! He’s 
through.” 
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“Get Gary!” The slogan of last sea- 
son had become the universal battle cry 
of this. There had developed a sort 
of game within a game. In reality a 
cold-blooded, savage, continuous feud, 
which, however, to the public was a very 
fine game indeed. How long could Gary 
last? How long could the Wolves as a 
whole guard their star scorer? In what 
game would he crack, victim of his own 
greed for gold or an attack that never 
ceased? When would the hounds drag 
down the king wolf, or could he survive 
another season? 

It was a very interesting, exciting 
question, really more interesting and im- 
portant in its way than who won the 
championship. Bets were being freely 
laid and, as he triumphantly survived 
game after game, many worthy people 
became quite indignant. Really, it was 
hardly decent for him to go on like 
this, to continue raking in his big per- 
centage, defying prophecy and public 
opinion. His continued success was 
becoming galling. 

They were out to get him—everybody 
but the most ingenuous knew that—and 
they had almost got him more than once, 
particularly in that last game. His old 
injury was troubling him, and now it 
almost seemed as though knowledge of 
it were common property. But no doubt 
it was merely coincidence, and the en- 
emy, however observant, had not recog- 
nized the fact. that he saved his left arm 
as much as possible. It was chance, not 
design, that they always attacked him 
on the weak side. 

But whether he played poorly or bril- 
liantly, he continued to draw the crowd. 
Wolverton knew that, just as he knew 
other things of which he did not speak. 
Indeed, since he had shown signs of 
cracking, the gate had been even big- 
ger. The world wanted to be there 
when, and if, the king fell. It should 
be something to write home about. 
Wolverton knew this also, and so he 
did not insist that Gary take the brief 
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rest he needed so badly. It was a money 
game and both of them played it to the 
limit. Wolverton knew that, no matter 
what happened, the gold mine was prac- 
tically worked out. Gary had told him 
in confidence that this was his last sea- 
son in professional football. “T’ll have 
the stake I set out for,” he said, “and 
I know when I’ve got enough.” 

“Then,” said Wolverton, “you're one 
of the few men in the world who does. 
But I guess you’ve got the right dope, 
Gary. The guy who waits for the 
knock-out is a fool.” 

Wolverton was pleased, for he had 
come to have a very warm regard for 
Gary. Business, however, was business 
and he did not tell the other that he 
doubted if he could last the season. 
Nor did he say that a player may be 
too individually successful for the suc- 
cess of his team as a whole. That 
paradox, however, had forced its atten- 
tion on Gary, though he had said noth- 
ing. He knew quite as much as Wol- 
verton, perhaps more. 

Yes, the strain, physical and mental, 
was beginning to tell. He had made 
over a quarter of a million dollars, and 
every dollar had taken something out of 
his hide. Gary felt this as, the night 
following his meeting with the Dearings, 
he made his way to The Avenue Tea 
Rooms. He was very tired. 

Too many irons in the fire; no doubt 
that was it. Too much to think about, 
enough to keep him awake when he 
should be sleeping. Ransom, the team, 
Flossie Bing, Bolton, the Gary Gear 
Box—a dozen people and things to de- 
mand his care and thought. And last 
night had been particularly bad; he had © 
hardly slept a wink through thinking of 
Judy Dearing. Why should he meet 
her like that, after struggling so long- 
and hard to efface her memory? Now 
it was all to do over again. 

When he was in town it was his habit 
now to call at the tea rooms two or three 
times a week after the last customer had 
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gone. The office could be reached by 
an entrance from the side street, and 
here he would go over the books with 
Miss Bing and discuss the business in 
general. Then he would see her to the 
subway or “L.” She had a little flat in 
the Bronx and her mother was coming 
to live with her. 

Gary seldom saw her on any other 
occasion, but it is quite possible that 
these visits were known and misunder- 
stood by the Mr. Johnsons of life. Not 
that Gary cared nor sought to make 
them clandestine; he hardly gave the 
matter a thought. He wished indeed 
to call at the Bronx flat, but Flossie 
would not hear of this, though nothing 
would have pleased her more. Her 
abiding fear was of “queering” him; 
she was morbidly sensitive about her 
past. She was ready to sacrifice any- 
thing and anybody rather than that this 
supreme friend, this man whom she had 
come to worship secretly, should meet 
with any trouble through his association 
with her. As it was necessary they 
should meet, the business premises, de- 
serted at that hour, was the logical 
place. 

She was not expecting Gary; they 
made no set appointments, for it was 
generally problematical when he should 
find the time to come. He dropped in 
when able, knowing she worked for an 
hour or so after the place was closed. 
And now when she heard a step in the 
side entrance, whose door was not 
closed until after she had gone, her dull 
eyes brightened. She had been brood- 
ing, not working; thinking of what had 
happened the previous night and what 
might have been. If it had been her 
fortune to meet a man like Gary instead 
of Steen, and if Gary had loved her 

Steen walked in. The step was his, 
not Gary’s. 

“Hello Flossie,’ he greeted. 
“Thought I’d look you up. Didn’t know 
you were in the Big Town until I saw 
you last night. Why didn’t you send me 
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your address? 
great.” 

She got up slowly from her desk and 
eyed him with a curious, impersonal dis- 
taste, wondering what she had ever seen 
in this man to charm and captivate. A 
good-looking animal, that was all; a 
little grosser, a little more vulgar and 
blatant now that the veneer was chip- 
ping off. And once she had considered 
him the answer to a maiden’s prayer! 
Yes, decidedly she had progressed. 

“Good evening, Mr. Steen,” she said 
politely. “What do you want?” 

Steen confirmed his impression of the 
previous night. She had improved 
vastly in every way. The black-silk 
dress and lace collar were very becom- 
ing; they lent a provocative puritanical 
touch to her abundant beauty. 

“Oh, don’t be so up-stage, Filo. 
Come on, give us a kiss, old girl. Let’s 
make up.” 

“T’ve nothing to make up, Mr. Steen, 
not even my mind. Please close the 
door when you go out. Good evening.” 

“Look here, Flossie, what’s the use of 
being mad? I didn’t mean to give you 
that stand-up. Honest. I had to leave 
like that to get some money ne 

“T’m not interested, Mr. Steen.” 

“Oh, come on now. Kiss and make 
up.” He approached with confidence. 

“Tf you come a step nearer I’ll brain 
you,” said Miss Bing calmly, and she 
lifted a heavy paper weight in her 
strong young hands. It was a war 
relic, the bigger half of a shell, and 
Steen paused in his tracks. He knew 
she had a habit of doing what she said. 

“T told you some time ago what I 
think of you,” she continued, “and I 
haven’t changed my mind. You're a 
toad, Ad Steen, and if you don’t leave 
this place at once I’ll call the janitor 
and have you thrown out. You’ve no 
business here. You're less attractive to 
me than a snake, and I’ve more respect 
for a snake. Now get out of here and 
don’t dare to come again.” 


Say, you’re looking 
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Steen flushed angrily. It was a feat 
to puncture his egoism but she had 
nearly succeeded in accomplishing it. 
Incredible though it seemed, she almost 
made him believe that she no longer 
loved him. This was contrary to all ex- 
perience and what he had read concern- 
ing woman’s devotion. Once a woman 
fell in love with you, she stayed so, no 
matter how you behaved. He had a 
caveman complex, believed in the effi- 
cacy of “treating "em rough,” and that 
women, like dogs, licked the hand that 
chastised them. It was a very com- 
forting belief and he did not intend to 
relinquish it without a struggle. 

“All right, I’m going,” he said. “No 
need to bawl me out. Got a pretty fine 
job here, haven’t you? Gary’s putting 
up for it, ain’t he? Oh, yes, I know. 
Say, how did you come to meet him, 
get him to stake you?” 

“That’s none of your business. 
you going or aren’t you?” 

“Just a minute, Flo. No harm of a 
little talk, is there? And I’m real cu- 
rious, too. Is Gary hep to the stuff 
you pulled on him at Bolton—or shall I 
tell him?” 

“Suit yourself. Judas never had 
anything on you, Steen. But, if you'd 
like to know, I told Gary myself.” 

“And he forgave you, eh? Why?” 

“For the last time, are you going?” 

“Sure. Good night.” He laughed, 
but without mirth, and suddenly he 
sprang at her, with the words: “T’ll teach 
you to double-cross me! Ill show you 
who’s your boss!” 

It was here that Gary entered, 
plucked him off and flung him aside like 
a rat. 

Steen had not forgotten their en- 
counter in the garage, nor could he ever 
forget. Neither could he ever forgive 
it. In fiction a sound thrashing gen- 
erally paves the way to lifelong friend- 
ship and admiration, but in real life it 
more often provokes murder. Steen 
knew he was no match for Gary on even 
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terms, and so, when his head cleared, 
he made no attempt to retaliate. But 


his heart, as he raised himself by means 


of the desk, was murderous. 

“T’ll have you arrested for this!’’ he 
said thickly. “I'll show you if you can 
go around assaulting people, you big 
gorilla!” 

“Beat it, before I start on you,” said 
Gary curtly. “And look here, Steen; 
if I catch you around here again, or if 
you try to annoy Miss Bing further in 
any way, I'll fix you as the law can’t 
or won’t. Remember that.” 

Miss Bing was crying, now when 
there was no longer need, and Gary 
turned to her. Steen saw his chance 
and, in craven fear and murderous fury, 
hurled the heavy paper weight lying near 
his hand on the desk. He aimed for 
the back of Gary’s head, caring nothing 
at the moment, and, had it found its 
mark, there would have been a job for 
the police and coroner. 

But the trajectory was too low and, 
at the girl’s warning cry, Gary turned. 
He was too late to dodge it, however, 
and the eight pounds of ragged steel, 
hurled with maniacal force, thudded 
against his left side, almost in the small 
of the back. He was caught off his bal- 
ance and the impact floored him, but 
Steen did not try to profit by the foul 
advantage. He let fly a string of wild 
personalities and then bolted for the 
street. 

Gary could not get up, no farther 
than a sitting posture. It was funny; 
from the waist down he seemed to be 
asleep. There was no pain—that did 
not come until later—though, at the im- 
pact, a searing flame seemed to shoot up 
his spine. Flossie was down on her 
knees, her arms about him; frantic, dis- 
traught. 

“What’s the matter? Oh, Bolt, Bolt 
—oh, Marty: ” She was past think- 
ing or caring what she said. “Sit still, 
dear. Let me rub it. I'll run for the 
doctor e 
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“Not much!” Gary forced a grin. 
“My foot’s asleep, that’s all. I sat down 
on it. Ill be all right in a minute. Give 
me a hand up—there! You see?” 

A stab of pain, a superhuman effort, 
and he was on his feet, smiling down 
into her blanched, tear-smudged face. 
He stamped up and down, heedless of 
the pain, and gradually his movements 
became normal, and the queer quivering 
and throbbing in his back ceased. 

“T’m as right as rain,” he assured her. 
“Honest, Flossie. It was just a nerve 
or something. You know what a kink 
is, how you can twist yourself out of 
joint. What? Why, that didn’t hurt 
me at all. Ha, ha! I’m a tough old 
bird and could turn even a twelve-inch 
shell. Armor plate has nothing on me.” 
“The dog!” said Flossie, clenching 
her teeth and forgetting her new man- 
ners. “I'll have him jailed for this!” 

She reached for the telephone, but 
Gary stopped her with a gesture and 
smile. 

“And have it all in the papers? Not 
much. You know what they’d say. 
Besides, it isn’t anything, and I don’t 
need the police to settle my affairs. I’ll 
fix Ad Steen if I ever get him on the 
gridiro:. He'll think more than a shell 
hit him.” 

“But you aren’t going to play Satur- 
day!” 

“Of course I’m going to play,” said 
Gary, laughing. “Why not? If a little 
thing like this kept a fellow out of a 
game, he’d never get far. No, we 
aren’t going to say anything about it, 
and I guess Steen won’t do any talking. 
I guess he'll leave you alone, too.” 

“But you'll see a doctor?” 

“Shucks !’’ said Gary. 

He insisted on walking with her to the 
subway, and her fear subsided as her 
anxious eyes failed to discover that his 
hurt was not the trumpery affair he 
claimed. He walked with his old 
springy stride, laughed and joked as 
though the incident were already for- 
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gotten. He seemed to have forgotten 
also, if he had realized the fact at the 
time, that she had called him endearing 
names, allowed pent-up emotion to have 
its way. 

She was thankful for his forgetful- 
ness or tact. He was always tactful. 
The crisis had passed and they were 
back on the old business footing. She 
would never forget herself again. But 
now she had something to go on with, 
a memory that nothing could take from 
her. Once he had called her Flossie; 
once she had held him in her arms. That 
memory was hers forever 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“7 NEED THE MONEY.” 


ATURDAY and the game with the 
Rovers, a game with a vital, bearing 
on the championship, and a grudge 
match, to boot. The Rochester team, 
now heading the league, had been badly 
beaten by the Wolves earlier in the sea- 
son and were out to get a bit of their own 
back. Wolverton’s boys had dropped 
to second place during the past month, 
but if they could check the triumphant 
spurt of these heavy and lightning-fast 
up-Staters, they should go on to another 
championship. If they lost, and Provi- 
dence won its game against the Yellow 
Jackets, it meant slumping another 
notch in the race. 

It was only the most pessimistic of 
their supporters who thought the latter 
event likely. To the average man in 
the street it was incredible that the 
champions, with Gary at their head and 
practically last season’s team intact, 
should have lost their grip on first place, 
Nobody could really understand it, or if 
they did they kept their own counsel. 
Apparently it was one of those unac- 
countable slumps that happen to the best 
teams in any sport; an unconscious 
slacking off, getting into a backwater 
and paddling furiously but futilely. 
For even though Wolverton pepped 
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them up, even though they seemed to 
play with all their old vigor and skill, 
it got them nowhere. They lost the ball 
on the ten-yard line, a pass went astray, 
a tackle missed—some mischance hap- 
pened to nullify their efforts. 

It was the same individually and col- 
lectively, nor could the blame be put 
on one man, though everybody agreed 
that Gary had gone back. But they 
were like an engine missing on one 
cylinder, and that one not always the 
same. However, a little adjustment and 
all yet should be well. They could beat 
‘the Rovers, no matter how much the 
latter had improved, if they struck their 
true form. 

This slump—they had lost three 
straight games—could be only tem- 
porary and was bound to end some 
time. Gary might be overplayed, and 
decidedly he was not scoring as of yore, 
but he would not be saddled with all the 
faults of his fellows. He and the team 
would rise to this occasion and strike 
their real stride. 

Thus the optimists. But the great 
majority hoped or believed that the Dol- 
tar God was “on the skids,” ready for 
the final slide to oblivion. And they 
said that his individual deterioration was 
directly responsible for that of the 
whole team. [Everything was built 
around him and. when he failed, all 
failed. 

He had seen nothing of Steen, and 
he had concealed his injury even from 
Ransom. There was a big black-and- 
blue blotch on his back which he rubbed 
with liniment and covered with an elas- 
tic bandage. It was very sore, keeping 
him awake nights, but he did not heed 
the mere physical pain; it was the queer 
involuntary quivering and throbbing, a 
sort of nervous spasm. that induced cuss 
words. 

It had come on again for a time after 
he got home, persisted at intervals. 
This was something he could not un- 
derstand, something he could not con- 
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trol by will power, his first experience 
of the tyranny of nerves. But he would 
not see a doctor, not even the trainer, 
for fear he might be forbidden to play. 
Doctors and trainers were queer. And 
these attacks finally ceased in a few 
days. Yet, when the pain had gone, 
there were thoughts to keap him awake 
nights. 

What was Judy Dearing doing in 
New York? Was she on her honey- 
moon, married to Joe Blackstock? But, 
as Marie Burdet had so flagrantly lied 
about herself, might she not also have 
lied about Judy? What proof had he 
that she was engaged at all? However, 
what «(id it matter? She had judged 
and co.idemned him and he was out of 
her-life forever. 

On Friday night he heard something 
from Ransom. The subject of Bolton 
had cropped up and Ransom said: “Oh, 
that reminds me, Bolt. Who do you 
think I bumped into the other day? 
Tony Dearing’s sister. You remember 
her, don’t you?” 

Gary nodded. He had said nothing 
of their meeting. It was too sore a sub- 
ject to discuss with any one. 

“She'd knock your eye out; blossomed 
into a regular stunner,” rambled on 
Ransom. “Didn’t know her at first. I 
saw her near the Grand Central where 
she was waiting for Tony. They were 
going back home. Just a flying visit. 
Didn’t think of looking you up, of 
course?” 

Gary shook his head again, though 
Ransom evidently was not serious. He 
knew now that he had haunted Broad- 
way on the remote chance of seeing her 
again, with the vague hope of meeting 
her alone and somehow bridging the 
abyss between them. But she had not 
thought it even worth while to remain 
for Saturday’s game. Comment enough. 

Ransom put this thought into words. 

“One of the biggest games of the sea- 
son, two old Boltonians playing—fellows 
like me and you, superstars—and yet 
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they passed it up. How’s that for the 
good old college spirit, the sort you 
used to rave about? I said: ‘But surely, 
Miss Dearing, you’re staying for the 
Rovers’ game?’ And she said: ‘I’ve 
really no interest in professional foot- 
ball, Mr. Ransom.’ Just like that. Ha, 
ha! We’re still the Bolton black sheep. 
We'll never be forgiven. Of course, 
Tony and his bunch always were rancid 
snobs and tinhorn sports—they’d. cut a 
throat for their blamed old college— 
- but I thought his sister was different. 
She always seemed a good little sport.” 

Gary tried to change the subject, but 
it was always difficult to check Ran- 
som’s chatter, and he continued: 

“Say, did I ever tell you the joke I 
had with her? Got her on a regular 
string. You know I met her up in the 
mountains that summer. But maybe I 
told you about Lizzie.” 

“Lizzie who?” 

“Think of a man forgetting his first 
love like that!” chortled Ransom. 
“Mean to say you don’t remember the 
good old reliable carburetor that was to 
revolutionize the motor industry and 
bring you in millions? You know, a 
frost like this gear box you’re trying to 
get on the market. I called it Lizzie, 
remember, and you took it to Mercer- 
ville when you went to work that sum- 
mer.” 

“Yes, I remember. 
Gary, ominously calm. 

“Well, it was a great joke,” said 
Ransom, chuckling reminiscently. “TI 
happened to speak of Lizzie and she 
thought it was a girl! Honest. At first 
I didn’t get on to it, but when I did— 
well, of course, the idea was too good 
to pass up. So I Hey, what’s bit- 
ing you, Bolt? Leggo!” 

Gary, kicking over his chair, had sud- 
denly sprung at Ransom, seized him by 
the throat and bent him over his knee. 

“You dog! So that’s your idea of 
a joke? T’ll show you a 

“Leggo! Honest, Bolt, I didn’t mean 


Go on,” said 
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anything. Don’t look like that. Leggo! 
You—you’re stranglin’ me! Help!” 

Gary suddenly released his hold, and 
Ransom crumpled to the floor. Gary 
stood with clenched hands, staring at 
nothing in particular, then slowly re- 
sumed his chair. He sat quietly, but 
his hands continued to open and close. 

“You near murdered me,” said Ran- 
som sullenly, as he got up and felt ten- 
derly of his windpipe. “Are you 
crazy?” 

“Tt was only a joke,” said Gary 
grimly. “That’s my idea of one. I 
don’t suppose it’s any worse than yours. 
We all have our own idea of humor. I 
may kill you some day in fun.” 

“T didn’t know you were ever stuck 
on Dearing’s sister,” said Ransom de- 
fensively. “Honest, Bolt, I didn’t.” 

“Did I ever say I was?” 

“No, that’s just it. What are you 
beefing about, then? You were kidding, 
huh?” 

“Oh, yes. 
joke?” 

“Well, I knew she didn’t care for 
you, either, of course. And she didn’t 
mind about Lizzie. But I really didn’t 
mean anything.” 

Ransom was speaking the truth. In 
this instance, at least, he had not in- 
tended making trouble. He had no idea 
that his humor would have any serious 
results. So it is with most practical 
jokers. Gary knew he must give him 
a fool’s pardon. That was the irony 
of the business, the irony of many 
human tragedies. One could bear them 
if they were inevitable, if deserved, if 
they were the inexorable working of 
destiny. But to be the victim of a per- 
verted sense of humor, an idle thought- 
less mind 

“T tell you it was only a joke,” per- 
sisted Ransom. 

“So you say. I believe it. How long 
did you carry it on?” 

Ransom shrugged. 

“J don’t know. I forget. You know, 


Didn’t I say it was a 
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I didn’t see her much when we got back 
to Bolton. I forgot the whole thing 
long ago. There’s really nothing to get 
mad about, Bolt. It didn’t do any harm. 
What’s it to you even if she believed it? 
But I thought you’d told her, or she’d 
found out, who Lizzie really was.” 

Oh, yes, she had found out. The 
truth came to Gary now, some of it if 
not all. If he did not know the part 
Steen had played, he remembered at 
least Tony Dearing asking him casually 
if Flossie Bing’s other name was Lizzie. 
And he had replied curtly: “How should 
I know?” That was following the meet- 
ing with Miss Bing in his room, and 
Dearing had not pursued the subject, 
nor had he. It was one he could not 
discuss, of course, without implicating 
Ransom, but he thought that Dearing 
already had judged him guilty. And 
now no wonder he had. If Judy had 
been told by Ransom, his best friend, 
a man who would have no motive in tell- 
ing an untruth, that there was a girl who 
visited him, and then Miss Bing had 
been in his room 

Gary did not sleep at all that night. 
And the next day he looked so haggard 
that Wolverton, after an internal strug- 
gle, suggested his staying out of the 
game. 

“You don’t look up to it, Gary, what- 
ever you’ve been doing. I hate to say 
it, but you’d better take a day off.” 

Gary laughed. 

“Much obliged for nothing. That’s 
all right for you and the owners of 
this club. All right, too, for the other 
players who aren’t on a percentage basis. 
But my holidays cost money. There’s 
a record gate out there, Wolverton, and 
I’m the man who, for one reason or 
another, has drawn most of them. 
They’re here now, and, whether I show 
or not, you’ve got their money. But I 
haven’t got mine. I mean to get my 
cut.” 

“Oh, well, if you put it that way. 
You know the importance of this game, 
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Gary, and that I’m only too anxious 
for you to play if you’re fit. But acci- 
dents will happen to the best of us and, . 
just in case anything should, I don’t 
want it said I played a man off his feet. 
You should know how you feel better 
than I or any one.” 

“I’m fit,” said Gary grimly. “But 
put it on record, if you like, that I went 
in against your advice. I need the 
money, but, apart from that, the gang 
out there has paid to see me show, and 
Ill show. They say I’m on the skids, 
and I guess most of them have come 
hoping to see me stretched, but we'll 
see. They’ve paid to see that, too. 
Well, they'll get their money’s worth; 
if I go out, I'll go out fighting.” 

“Oh, there’s no chance of you being 
hurt, no more than any other player.” 

“Of course not,” grinned Gary. “It’s 
all equal. Nothing fairer. But I’m 
going into this game, Wolverton, with 
no ropes on me. I guess you and no- 
body here has seen me play yet. Well, 
this is going to be some game.” 

“Go to it!” said Wolverton. 

Wolverton started to add something 
else, but checked himself. After all, 
what was the use of telling Gary what 
he probably knew or at least suspected ? 
And if he did not know, it would only 
make his play worse to be informed 
now. It was something that could not 
be helped. There was no-remedy for 
a thing like this, though he had done his 
best. A manager’s hands were tied. 
The team might hit their real stride, 
Gary might come back to his old form 
but, win or lose, they had drawn a record 
gate. That was what really mattered. 
And the season was nearly over. Next 
season there would be no Gary and, 
whether this or the next game saw his 
finish, it did not greatly matter in a 
financial sense. Indeed, his survival 
would not prove an unmixed blessing. 
It was characteristic of the Dollar God 
that he claimed to need the money and, 
whether fit or not, was determined tc 
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get his share. Well, he must have a 
tidy fortune salted by. 

Wolverton did not grudge it to him, 
not a penny of it. It may be stressed 
that he admired Gary as one shrewd 
business man admires and respects an- 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ce ” 


IF: 


‘THEY talk of that game yet, and it 
shall always be talked of wherever 
men foregather and great deeds are re- 
told, the praises of ancient heroes re- 
sung. This quite apart from its dramatic 
ending. It shall be told, not merely by 
those who love and understand rugby, 
but by those who admire fortitude and 
the undaunted heart wherever found. 
And so its telling shall be practically 
universal. It takes its worthy place 
among the great sagas of sport and war- 
fare—synonymous terms—all those 
deeds of skill and courage, the forlorn 
hopes, the desperate chances, the des- 
perate fights against hopeless odds that 
are the bright gems of the human story, 
sparkling forever on the finger of Time. 
Yet, great as this particular tale is, 
some of it shall never be told even by 
those who saw its actual happening, for 
there is always a story within a story, 
and Bolt Gary never gave away enemy 
or friend. To the onlooker it was a 
heroic fight of virtually one man against 
eleven, and so the public as a whole be- 
lieves to this day. But Gary knew it 
was a fight against almost twice that 
number, that he was playing two teams, 
the Rovers and the Wolves. 

He had suspected it ere this and now 
he knew it beyond all doubt, knew it be- 
fore the game was five minutes old. 
The passes that had gone astray or were 
fumbled in that last game or two, the 
defense that suddenly crumbled, the 
hole that was never made, the ends 
that were boxed—it was not all accident 
but design. Indeed, accident could have 


little to do with it, though it was done . 
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so artfully as to pass for that with the 
expert. It fooled the gate, adversaries, 
referees—even himself, for a time, but 
it could not go on fooling him. He 
saw and knew what the others could 
not. 

Of course Wolverton knew, and knew 
that he probably knew. But, short of 
taking the team to pieces and setting it 
up again with new material, there was 
no remedy. And it was questionable if 
even this should prove more than a pal- 
liative. The alternative was to fire him, 
Gary. There is no dealing with uni- 
versal jealousy. 

That was it—jealousy. Bit by bit it 
had grown until now his teammates 
preferred to be beaten even by such 
rivals as these rather than add to his 
laurels by another victory. Why should 
they continue to boost his already 
grossly swollen earning capacity? To 
them a game was only a game, but to 
him it was a fortune. They got noth- 
ing, he got everything. He had been 
far too successful, and they were only 
human. He did not judge them harshly. 

They had no understanding with the 
Rovers nor any other team. That was 
unnecessary. Perhaps there was not 
even a general agreement among them- 
selves, merely a tacit understanding to 
play their skillful worst instead of best. 
It was not a question of bribery, of sell- 
ing out, throwing a game for financial 
gain. No, it was merely the desire to 
bring him down to the level of the com- 
mon herd, prevent him if possible from 
sparkling in any more games, nullify 
his efforts. 

It did not necessarily include the team 
asawhole. Three or four men could do 
the trick. He did not, could not, would 
not believe that Ransom was in the con- 
spiracy. He must be a victim like him- 
self. Jack Rarisom had his faults, he 
might be this or that, but he could never 
prove a traitorous active enemy. No, 
that was impossible. He was part of 
the celebrated conbination, known as 
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Gary’s pal, and therefore he also had to 
be a victim; suffer for Gary’s success. 

Yet, if Gary believed this, why had 
he not spoken to Ransom of the con- 
spiracy even though he would speak to 
no one else? To discuss it with one’s 
pal, give a warning—surely, that would 
be the natural thing to do. Why had 
he not done it? Gary asked himself this 
question, but he did not answer it. 

He had taken the field, then, knowing 
that this game should probably be his 
last. The Rovers were out to get him 
and, if they did so, they would get him 
good. The least he might expect was a 
broken bone, something to keep him out 
for the rest of the season. And instead 
of guarding him, many of his team- 
mates would help to bring that result 
about. They would play off, skillfully 
hampering instead of helping him. They 
had done so before, and he could name, 
with reasonable certitude, at least four 
men. It was not his loss of form that 
had brought defeat in those last three 
games, but their loss of honor. It was 
conceivable that since then the canker 
had spread, that the four men were now 
six, eight, ten. 

Well, so be it; it was all in the game, 
and even Cesar paid with his life for 
being too successful. What was the use 
of saying anything even to Wolverton? 
Wolverton couldn’t help it, nobody 
could, no more than he, Gary, could 
prove what he knew or suspected. It 
was all in the game, the professional 
game, and he was here to earn his cut, 
not cry about it. 

No matter what happened, he would 
get about twenty thousand for this show 
—not a bad sum for a broken bone or 
two. He used to get them for nothing 
in the old sand-lot days. He was a mer- 
cenary now, paid to get knocks as well 
as boosts, punches as well as praise. If 
he was stretched, well, no matter. The 
long, long trail was pretty near over, 
anyway. It wasn't like fighting for 
Alma Mater. Business, that was all. 
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He grinned at the massed thousands 
as he trotted onto the field and began to 
warm up, grinned at the foes in ambush 
who were his teammates, grinned at 
his acknowledged enemies. Eleven or 
twenty, what did it matter? Let ’em all 
come. This was going to be a game, 
some game. The huge gate—every- 
body—would have a run for their 
money. He never cheated a soul. Let’s 
go! 

He grabbed the kick-off on a fumble, 
spilled one swooping end and straight- 
armed his fellow, hurdled his artfully 
stumbling interference, and slammed his 
way up the field for a touchdown before 
either the Rovers or spectators quite 
realized the game had started. They 
might as well have tried to stop the north 
wind. 

That was the start of it and, five min- 
utes late, he had got the pigskin again 
on another fumble and it shot over the 
bars from his toe. Another five and 
the Rovers’ first-string half went to the 
side lines for duration. No one whom 
Gary sent there ever came back in the 
same game. He believed in the old 
rules, and he had a purpose. That back 
had stepped adroitly on his face with 
malice aforethought, but in any case he 
must go. 

This game promised to be great, but 
the final spice would be Ad Steen, sit- 
ting there on the side lines under his 
blanket. By all means, let Steen get 
into the jovial game, join the music. He 
was now second string, instead of third. 
Gary had promoted him and, with a little 
luck, Steen would yet be first. 

No, they had never quite seen. the 
teal Gary until now; the Gary of the 
sand lots, the Argonne, and many a 
hard-fought bitter field where the foes 
were more than physical. The ropes 
were off, the glass case removed, and 
they saw what he could do in defense as 
well as attack. He was here, there, 
everywhere, trusting only to his own 
unerring instinct and football genius; 
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pulling down a runner from behind, 
stopping a hole in the line with his im- 
pregnable bulk. 

This secondary defense became the 
first; ends might be boxed, spilled, 
tackles and guards torn apart, the cen- 
ter driven in, but always there was Gary 
to stop the march. Kipling’s glorious 
words kept time to the hammer of his 
cleats on the hard turf, the crash and 
thud of leather, bone and sinew. 


If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
you, 

But Wot allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lics, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 

wiste—— 

“Tf ” Jt was his battle hymn, the 
magic formula of words that had sus- 
tained, encouraged him for years and 
years, to the tune of which he had set 
his life, the message with which he tried 
to square his every action. It had 
lighted the dark places, made smooth the 
rocky path, spurred his flagging spirit, 
given hope and faith and courage. Who- 
ever failed, whatever proved false, this 
great message always rang true. “If 
you can trust yourself ” Yes, that 
was it. The whole sum and meaning 
of life. 


Ti you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to 
broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out 
tools. 


The Message. He had forgotten all 
else, even the pain in his back that had 
started again as he was sent headlong 
with a vicious tackle, pinned to the earth 
under a mass of human masonry. He 
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had forgotten even his comrades defec- 
tion, the horrible truth, now no longer 
to be blinked, that Jack Ransom him- 
self was playing off. 

They were being beaten, driven down 
the field, a stab at the wings here, a 
drive through the lines there. Even a 
superman cannot be in two or three 
places at once. They were being beaten, 
but what did that matter either? “If you 
can meet with Triumph and Dis- 
aster Yes, that was it. 

One man against a whole team, or so 
it seemed. It was incredible. The gate 
had risen to him, friend and foe alike, 
and his name with a storm of cheers was 
flung across the arena: “Gary! Oh, you 
Gary! Go to it, Gary!” The old name, 
the old cry, had rung out again and 
again, unwilling admiration dragged 
from the bitterest foes, as his white 


panache, those numbers on his jersey, 
flashed down the field or stone-walled 
invincibly. Came catcalls, oaths for the 
rest of the team: “Get into it! Play 
up! Give him a hand, you dummies!” 

And the Wolves played up, many if 
not all. Some there were who found 
themselves in the face of this heroic ex- 
ample and indomitable spirit of fight. 
who forgot all envy and malice and 
jealousy and realized only that here in- 
deed was a Man. 

But Ransom was not one of these. 
The green-eyed monster, which had 
never once loosed its grip of him since 
those Bolton days, had now completely 
mastered him. And added to this was 
the previous night’s incident. Gary had 
nearly throttled him, called him a fool. 
and Ransom’s vanity was hurt worse 
than his throat. He might be anything 
you like, but never a fool. He could 
forgive anything but that, the charge 
that he had no real sense of humor. 
Why, he was famed for his humor! 
Wasn’t he always the life and soul of 
any party? 

Gary! The hated name was being 
dinned anew into his ears by the sense- 
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less crowd who didn’t know a real 
player when it saw one. Always Gary, 
never himself. Was this planned Water- 
loo to prove an Austerlitz? Was Gary 
to acquire more praise and pelf, triumph 
instead of disaster? Instead of an 
eclipse, was his sun to rise still higher? 
Good heavens, could nothing keep him 
down? He wasn’t human. 

No, he was not human. The second 
half, with the score now even, and he 
was still there functioning like a ma- 
chine. He had done nothing during the 
interval but stamp around like a mad 
bull, while others lay prone and gasped 
for breath or water. He knew better 
than to relax; nor would he let the 
trainer touch him. 

There were several changes in the 
team, but he laughed when Wolverton 
suggested a substitute. 

“We're going to win this game,” he 
said, “come hell or high water.” 

And: “By George!’ said Wolverton, 
“if the rest of the boys could play like 
you, Gary: ” And he let loose a 
flood of pent-up abuse. Yet he could 
not say what he really thought, and 
Gary only smiled. 

No, not human. He did not look 
human. His face was a mask of blood, 
his jersey in ribbons. So inhuman that 
when at length the Rovers’ second string 
snapped and it came Steen’s turn, Steen’s 
nerve also snapped. He had seen more 
than enough during his long period of 
waiting. The professional game, espe- 
cially one like this—no, thank you! He 
hadn’t hired out to be murdered. 

That big red-smeared gorilla, whom 
nothing and nobody could stop, was 
waiting for him! Yes, waiting for him. 
Waiting to do to him—and worse, far 
worse—what he had already done to bet- 
ter men. Yes, better men. Steen was 
quite ready to admit that now. 

“Come on, you! Get into it!” bawled 
the Rover coach, and Steen’s blood 
turned to ditch water. The long-treas- 
ured revenge for which he had been 
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waiting, the vaunted boast of what he 
would do to Gary when he got him on 
the field, man to man 

“I—I can’t play. I’m sick. I got a 
chill. Honest.” 

“Chill, hell! 
on, get into it! 
enough. Get going 

Another glance at that huge waiting 
figure out there, the terrible face under 
the leather helmet: 

“I tell you I can’t play! I’m sick!” 
Then, as panic and the coach seized 
him: “Lemme go! He’ll murder me! 
He’s got it in for me. You don’t 
know—lemme go!” He tore away and 
bolted for the clubhouse, and they had 
to send in another man. 

Few realized what had happene:l, and 
few cared; the great saga had beeun 
again. The trampled wintry fic!d was 
now as still as stealth, save for the thud 


Cold feet, huh? Come 
You'll soon be warm 
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of conflict. Too tense for sound or 
movement. The Wolves were fighting 


better, much better ; but still it was Gary, 
the great king wolf, who led the pack. 

He was down! They’d got him this 
time! No, he was up, in the thick of it 
again! There was no stopping him. 
By Jupiter! everything he had ever 
learned, everything he was or had been, 
was going into this game. He couldn’t 
last, he couldn’t do such things—yet he 
did. He was over the line again, some- 
how, anyhow. A goal ahead! 


If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold 
on!” 


Gary chanted the words through 
blackened and swollen lips. ‘Hold on!” 
That was it. Only a few more minutes. 
“Hold on!” A great man, Kipling. 
Highbrows and the envious and the fail- 
ures might call him “the tumty-tum 
man’ and all that, but if a fellow could 
write stuff that helped another fellow 
to carry on—— How many fellows, 
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the world over, had Kipling not helped? 
Fellows he never heard about, didn’t 
know existed. What would the world 
be like without its poets? 

Ah, another drive around the end. 
He knew it was coming; they couldn’t 
fool him. He must be there to stop it. 
The end would be boxed again, but 
he would be there to smear up the in- 
terference and nail the man with the 
ball. They could draw no red herring 
across his trail. 

As Gary drove into the thick of it he 
was tackled from behind, thrown vici- 
ously by Ransom. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

NEW YORK CALLING. 
T HAT Saturday morning a letter came 
from New York for Miss Dearing, 
but she did not receive it until late in 
the afternoon. Joe Blackstock had 


called for her early and they had gone 


for a long motor ride, up to Ripple Lake 
as design, not chance, would have it. It 
was famous for proposals and known 
locally to the few natives thereabouts 
as “the courtin’ place.” 

Miss Burdet knew the value of a lie 
that is half truth, and Bolton, if Gary 
happened to inquire, could have told 
him that Joe was rushing Judy these 
days. Bolton would not be at all sur- 
prised to learn that they were secretly 
engaged. 

But they were not engaged, though 
it is just possible they might have been 
on returning from this ride if Black- 
stock had not proposed where he did. 
He might have caught her on the re- 
bound, incensed and heartbroken as she 
was over the chance meeting with Gary 
and what she had learned. She liked 
Joe immensely, always had and always 
would, and Tony obviously favored the 
match. She really did not want to 
marry anybody but—well, what did it 
matter now? What did anything mat- 
ter? 
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Blackstock thought Ripple Lake ideal 
for the business in hand, but he could 
not have chosen a worse place. He did 
not know the memories it carried for 
Judy, memories of those happy days 
with Gary; and these now did their 
work, expunging resentment and anger. 
leaving only a sense of utter desolation 
and loss. 

“T couldn’t, Joe,” she said, in answer 
to his halting words. “I—I thought I 
might once, but now I know I never 
can. I hate to hurt you, Joe, and—and 
I didn’t mean to lead you on ie 

“You didn’t,” said Blackstock truth- 
fully. “I’ve rushed-you. I thought 
You know, if it’s a case of waiting, I’ll 
wait e 

“Tt isn’t. It wouldn’t matter if you 
waited a million years. I don’t love you 
that way, Joe, and never can. I'll never 
marry. Never!” 

Blackstock took it like the man he 
was, and then continued to discuss it 
with the frankness and seeming flip- 
pancy of modern youth. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said, and lit a 
pipe with steady hand, just as if his 
whole life had not suddenly seemed to 
crumble to nothing. “But you never 
marrying—that’s the bunk. Who’s the 
lucky man? You can tell me, Judy. 
And you know, anything I can do to 
help along the good work a 

“You're a brick, Joe.” And her hand 
closed momentarily on his. “But there’s 
nothing that you—any' one—can do. 
Nothing!” 

He stole a glance at her white, set 
face, ran over in his mind all the men 
she knew, past and present. The list 
had grown formidably during the past 
year, yet her really close friends were 
very few. 

“Tt’s Gary,” he said with conviction. 
“T kind of thought this before. Look 
here, Judy; you know you can talk to 
me as if I were Tony, only more so. 
Know what I mean? If Gary’s been up 
to any monkey business ” His hands 
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clenched. 
going on?” 

She was silent. Then, calmly: 

“T think from the first day I saw him 
in Higgins’ Pasture. But he has never 
made love to me, if that’s what you 
mean. Once I—I thought, I hoped a 

Her voice trailed away, and Black- 
stock arose from the tree on which they 
sat and took a turn on the frost-bitten 
ground. There was a knot of thought 
between his eyes. 

“Look here,” he said at length; 
“maybe this thing can be fixed. You 
don’t want to believe all that was said 
about him here. Darn it all, Judy, I 
haven’t felt right since Gary left. Maybe 
a whole lot could have been explained 
if he’d been given a fair chance. Maybe 
something stopped him from saying the 
things he ought to have said. I’ve been 
thinking over it a lot, and so has Rex. 
We were all so sore, and then he left in 
a hurry. There isn’t a man I liked 
and admired more than Bolt Gary. And 
you can’t feel that way about a fellow 
unless he’s right all through.” 

“It’s no use. Oh, it’s no use, Joe!” 
The cry was wrung from her. “TI felt 
that way myself; that’s really why I 
went to New York. I felt there must 
be some mistake, some misunderstanding, 
and I blamed myself for having so little 
faith. And then I met him in New 
York and that atrocious Bing woman! 
And I learned ” The tale came 
tumbling from her, and Blackstock’s 
eyes widened. 

“Still,” he said at length, “even that 
might be explained. Funny things hap- 
pen in this old world.” 

But Judy would not listen. Anger, 
flaming anger, had come again at the 
thought of Flossie Bing. 

“Tt’s no use,” she repeated. “Every 
incident and everybody can’t be wrong. 
Let’s not talk of it any more. But—T’ll 
never marry, Joe. Never. Take me 
home, please, and don’t say anything, 
even to Tony.” 


“How long has this been 
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Tony was out when she got home, 
and the maid gave her the pile of letters 
that had come. She took them into the 
study where was enshrined the radio 
and loud speaker. Every afternoon 
she generally tuned in on New York 
for some local gossip and a snatch of 
music. How was the Wolves-Rovers 
game going? Not that she cared. All 
the same, she had followed avidly every 
step of Gary’s progress. 

The New York postmark and strange 
handwriting caught her eye and, vaguely 
curious, she opened this letter first. 
Then she forgot all the rest It was 
from Flossie Bing. 

Miss Bing had her own ideas of how 
a letter should be written, but, whatever 
her faults of style, circumlocution and 
vagueness was not among them. There 
was no misunderstanding the message 
she wished to convey, nor any apology 
for sending it. 


I’m not doing this for you, Miss Dearing. 
You didn’t know me in Bolton, and you won't 
want to know me here. And I’m not squawk- 
ing to clear my conscience—if I’ve got one. 
Mr. Gary has forgiven me the dirt I did him, 
and that’s all I care about. I’m doing this for 
him, and I’d give him my right eye if he 
wanted it, which he don’t. I didn’t think first 
off that he really cared what you thought of 
him, no more than anybody else; but I saw 
the way he looked after you the other night 
and so I’ve made up my mind to tell you what 
he never would. He don’t know I’m writing 
this, and you don’t have to tell him unless you 
like. 


That was the way she started, and she 
then proceeded to tell all she knew, not 
only of Steen but Marie Burdet. And 
she knew or suspected more than she 
had divulged to Gary, knew about Lizzie 
and how Steen had helped along the 
Ransom sense of humor. She gave 
the true story of the fight in the garage, 
telling how the real woman in the case 
had been the dead Mrs. Gary. She 
spared nobody, least of all herself. 


As Heaven is my judge, Miss Dearing, 
everything I’ve said is the truth. Ill stand 
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over it and prove it, too, any time you like. 
There never was any affection between me 
and Mr. Gary; there never could be. He's a 
white man, the whitest ever made. I did him 
dirt, and in return he made a self-supporting 
woman out of me. He gave me a hand up 
when everybody else was trying to stick me 
in the mud. I own The Avenue Tea Rooms, 
and it’s paying big now. He takes only bank 
interest on the money he put up—and he put 
up a pile, with no security but my word to 
make good. Well, I’ve made good with his 
help, and he helped me with more than money. 

That’s the man they call the Dollar God, 
and all sorts of hard names. He helped me, 
Miss Dearing, just out of his big, clean heart 
as he has helped lots and lots of folks, keep- 
ing it all under his hat and not worrying what 
people said of him. He helped me like he 
helped Jack Ransom, a dog that has bitten 
him more than once and, I bet, will do so 
again. 

Mr. Gary isn’t the talking ‘kind, but I know 
a lot more than I’m ever told; and so I know 
now he cares for you, Miss Dearing. But 
he’ll never try to square himself if it means 
giving away his buddy Ransom, or anybody. 
I guess if you two had been let alone at Bol- 
ton—well, it isn’t too late yet, Miss Dearing. 
Don’t think I’m blaming you much for falling 
so easy for the game that was worked on you. 
That night I first talked with Mr. Gary in his 
room I knew he was mansize, and nothing or 
nobody could have changed my opinion of him 
after that. But you were only a kid and you 
were up against a slick combination. I’m try- 
ing now to pay up for my part in that rotten 
game. If Mr. Gary has forgiven me, I guess 
maybe you can some day. 


Judy, standing rigid, read the letter 
over again with thudding heart and 
burning eyes. She was floundering in 
a vortex of mixed emotions, astonish- 
ment, anger, disgust, joy. Anger at 
Steen, Marie Burdet, Ransom, even this 
woman who had furthered the plot and 
now tardily sought to make amends. 
But most of all, anger and disgust at 
herself. 

There was no doubting a word of 
this letter, whatever the character of 
its writer. Some things bear the in- 
delible stamp of truth, and, moreover, 
the truth was stamped on her own heart. 

“O, ye of little faith.” The truth had 
always been there, but she would not 
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believe. Instinct had been right, but 
she had turned a deaf ear. “That night 
I first talked with Mr. Gary I knew he 
was mansize, and nothing or nobody 
could have changed my opinion of him 
after that.” The words seared her. 
She had known Gary as this woman 
could not, yet she had allowed every- 
thing and everybody to change her 
opinion. Even Joe Blackstock, at the 
last, had shown more faith. She had 
been false not only to Gary but herself. 

Thus, with bitter scorn, she arraigned 
herself at the tribunal of conscience, 
but all the time her heart was chanting 
“Te Deum.” He cared for her! That 
was the supreme, the vital fact, the only 
thing that really mattered. He cared 
for her! Incredible, enchanting words! 
Her eyes sought them again and again, 
and with them the phrase, “it is not too 
late.’ No, it was not too late; thank 
heaven for that. There would be no 
more misunderstanding, anger, false 
pride. She would go on her knees to 
him, if need be, begging forgiveness. 

“He cares for you,” she sang, and 
looked at herself in the mirror. “He 
cares for you, the only girl for whom 
he has cared.” Then she began to dance 
about the room, laughing and crying. 
The strain, the suffering of the past 
year had been tremendous, and she had 
borne it alone in silence. Now there 
was none to see reaction. She must 
dance now or go mad with joy. She 
must sing, do something. She would 
call him up on the long distance. No, 
he could hardly be home yet. Was the 
game over? How had it gone? Any- 
thing to feel in touch with him. 

The radio, New York calling. 

“A terrible fatality has occurred at 
the football game between the New 
York Wolves and Rochester Rovers. 
Bolt Gary, the world-famous star, has 
been killed during the play. He ee 

The precise voice droned on. It was 
terrific; surely no experience that ever 
happened to poor suffering humanity 
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could approximate it. That voice com- 
ing out of the ether, announcing the 
end of the world, and then passing 
calmly to maddening banalities. Bolt 
Gary, her life, her love, her all, was 
dead—and they talked about the weather 
and politics! 

He was dead—a mere fragment of in- 
ternational news sandwiched in between 
local stupidities. A voice from the 
ether that could not answer questions; 
the voice of Fate telling her that it was 
indeed too late, that now she never could 
atone. He was dead, and he had died 
believing she thought the worst of him. 
Dead, with the memory of that look 
she had given him at their last meeting. 
Dead—oh, the truths that are learned 
too late, the love that is shown only 
to the grave! Too late! What words 
can be more terrible, more poignant, 
than these? 

Somebody was playing something. 
What was it? Oh, yes. “The Big Top 
Hat My Father Wore.” How exquis- 
ite! Yes, people were dancing and sing- 
ing just the same, fiddling away while 
Rome burned. 

After what seemed years to her, she 
shut off the loud speaker and lifted the 
desk phone. She was very calm and 
collected, horribly so. She moved and 
felt like one ina dream. “I shall wake 
up,” she kept repeating, half aloud. 
“And of course it isn’t really true.” 

“Hello . . . Information, please... 
Hello. Miss Dearing talking. Have 
you heard anything about Bolt Gary 
being injured in to-day’s game?” 

“Yes, it’s just come in. He—he’s 
Seen killed, Miss Dearing!’ The local 
automaton showed the more emotion of 
the two. “Ain’t it awful!’ 

She hung up the receiver, sat with 
folded hands, and then walked into the 
drawing room. She stood by the win- 
dow and looked out, at the nook of the 
veranda where Gary and she had sat so 
many times, their eyes alone articulate. 
Flossie Bing’s letter, that bearer of good 
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tidings, was still clutched in her hand. 
Could it be possible that only a few 
minutes ago she was ready to dance for 
joy? Dead. Too late! 

Tony came up the path, into the 
house, into the room. Was it really he? 
She had never seen him look quite like 
that, not even when their parents died. 

“You—you’ve heard, Judy?” 

She nodded, and held out the letter. 

“J—I say, Judy, don’t look like that. 
Please don’t. Cry or do something, 
can’t you? And I don’t want to read 
any letter now. I can’t.” 

“Read it,” she said stonily. 


> 


“T had 
to 

“Lord!” he said, and stared at her. 
“Oh, I'll never judge another soul as 
long as I live! But it’s worse than this, 
Judy. It’s worse!” 

“Nothing could be worse, Tony,” she 
said, with the same terrifying calmness. 

“Worse,” repeated Tony, and caught 
her by the shoulders. “I was at Prexy’s 
when the awful news came in. Joe and 
Rex were there too. And Prexy then 
told us the—the truth. It’s awful, Judy. 
Awful! Gary’s a Bolton. He was 
Humph Bolton’s nephew. And nearly 
every penny he has earned has gone to 
the college to pay off its debt!” 

Judy said nothing. Her eyes seemed 
to go on growing, that was all. 

Tony was crying. The tears streamed 


down his cheeks, choked him. He 
waved his arms. 
“Don’t you understand? That’s 


where he got his football genius, his 
character. That’s why he turned pro. 
That’s what he’s been working and sav- 
ing for all along—the college. That’s 
what he’s given his life for!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
SECRET BREAD. 
B LACKSTOCK’S big tourer swept up 
to the Dearing home and pitched out 
Rex Huneker and himself. 
“There’s a chance!” cried Blackstock, 
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as they burst into the room. “I was at 
the Call office and the latest news is that 
he isn’t dead! There’s just a chance. 
Rex and I are going to try and make 
it. There’s no train, but we may catch 
the Limited at Pelham Crossroads.” 

Judy awoke. 

“We must catch it. We will!” 

There followed a wild ride, Tony, 
the best driver, at the wheel. Neither 
Judy nor he had waited to seize even a 
suit case. They missed death and the 
law half a dozen times, were finally 
overhauled by a daredevil motor cop. 
They told their tale in a few words 
and he let them go. The whole country 
now had heard the news and was root- 
ing for Bolt Gary in this last great 
fight of all. 

Judy believed it a lost fight. But if 
he should only live until they got 
there, until she saw him, told him 
“Faster! Faster!” she urged. “Step on 
her, Tony!” If he would only live until 
they got there! She dared not hope for 
more. 

They came into Pelham Crossroads 
with smoking tires, left the car where 
it stood, swung aboard the Limited with 
no tickets and not a second to spare. 
They found a vacant corner in one of 
the day coaches, turned over a seat and 
faced one another. Reaction had come, 
but still Judy did not cry. She pre- 
served her unnatural calmness. 

“And now, please tell me everything,” 
she said quietly to the three. “How is 
it possible for Marty’’—they now called 
him that—“to be Humph _ Bolton’s 
nephew? Do—do you mean n2 

And the three nodded. 

“The sister,” said Tony. “The one 
who eloped. Of course, it was before 
our time, but you’ve heard the story. 
She was his real mother. She died when 
he was a kid and—and she wasn’t mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh,” breathed Judy, and her arid 
eyes suddenly filled. 

Blackstock cleared his throat. 
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“So you see, he was sensitive about 
his birth—but not in the way folk 
thought. It’s—it’s kind of funny, isn’t 
it? And all the snobs talking of his 
low birth, afraid of being contaminated, 
and he with better and older blood than 
any of us! For he’s a Bolton all 
through, no matter what his father was. 
Yes, it’s certainly funny. I told you 
that funny things happened in this 
world, Judy.” 

“Old Colonel Bolton didn’t know 
there was a child,” said Huneker. ‘“‘No- 
body did. And Gary wasn’t Marty’s 
father. Nobody knows anything about 
his father, no more than that he was a 
traveling salesman or something. I 
guess even Marty never knew anything 
about him. But I think he inherited 
his mechanical genius, if nothing else. 
The Gary couple looked after his mother 
when she was left flat.” 

“Simply out of kindness of heart. 
They weren’t related to his father,” said 
Blackstock. “That was in a small town 
near New York where old man Gary had 
a forge and his wife took in washing. 
And, when his mother died, they 
adopted the boy. His mother never told 
The Garys looked after his mother.” 

“She told him when she was dying,” 
said Tony. “He was about six or seven 
years old then, but a lot older than that 
in experience. He could understand. 
Her father had cast her off and she 
wouldn’t ask him for help, she wouldn’t 
let him know how her romance had 
turned out; but she told Marty about 
the old town the family had founded, 
what it really meant to her and should 
mean to him some day. It was all she 
could give him, that heritage, to help 
offset the bar sinister. She told him his 
father was dead—it may have been true 
—and so he could put aside all hard 
thoughts of him. Some day, perhaps, 
he would go to Bolton; but it was for 
him to decide, when he grew up, whether 
or not to ever make himself known to 
her people.” 
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“But she wanted him to carry on at 
Bolton,” said Blackstock. “It was her 
dying wish, even if she didn’t put it 
that way. We can imagine it as a sort 
of atonement. Marty, even at that age, 
‘must have been a fine character, and she 
knew he’d make good. She was a Bol- 
ton and, whatever her feelings, she loved 
the old town and its traditions. And he 
inherited it, as he inherited the family 
football genius. We can understand 
now how much it meant to him coming 
to Bolton, how that had always been his 
aim.” 

“And then,” said Huneker, “Humph 
Bolton and old Colonel James died, but 
I don’t suppose Marty would have made 
himself known to them, anyway. Old 
man Gary died, too, and he was left 
with the widow to support. He stuck 
by them as they had stuck by him. 
They came eventually to Mercersville, 
and the newspapers, with all their dig- 
ging into his past, never uncovered the 
fact that he was only an adopted son. 
There was really nobody but himself to 
tell them, and he meant to keep the se- 
cret. The widow Gary was dead, and 
she had never known his connection 
with Bolton. And they had moved 
around so much before settling in Mer- 
cersville that anybody who knew or re- 
membered the Garys and their kid, 
never connected him with the great foot- 
ball star.” 

“He told Sturges all this just before 
he left Bolton,’ resumed Tony. “You 
remember that Prexy sent for him, tried 
to talk him out of turning pro. Marty 
didn’t mean to tell anybody, and his 
original idea was simply to send the 
money as from an anonymous donor. 
But he found in Sturges a far greater 
friend and admirer than he had ever 
suspected, and so he told him everything 
under the pledge of secrecy. He hated 
to turn pro—we can understand now 
what it must have cost him—but he said 
it was his duty, that he could do far 
more for the college that way. He had 
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served his turn, put Bolton back on the 
map, and now here was the chance to 
get her out of the clutches of that shark 
Steen.” 

“Steen?” echoed Judy dully, speaking 
for the first time. 

“The old man,” nodded Tony. “Of 
course, Ad knew and that’s what helped 
to make him so sore. Marty spoiled 
their game. We didn’t know anything 
about it—but he did. We've never 
bothered much about the finances, but 
he made it his business to find out all 
there was to know. The football team, 
that’s all we thought of, and thought it 
a cure-all. But he’s a business man as 
well as everything else. We've no head 
for figures, but he has. We knew we 
were in debt, that the board had been 
muddling for years, that the college was 
going west, but we didn’t know just 
how bad things were. We thought, now 
that things were going so well, we’d soon 
pay off the debt. We'd no idea of the 
size of the principal one or anything 
about it.” 

“Over a hundred and fifty thousand,” 
said Huneker grimly. “Old man Steen, 
posing as a benefactor, advanced that 
sum through the bank he controls, bit 
by bit until the board had swallowed 
more than it realized. He planned to 
make building lots out of the college, 
like he did with the Bolton estate. And 
he’d have done it, too, only for Marty. 

“You can bet old Steen must have 
been mad enough when he saw the col- 
lege starting to go up instead of con- 
tinuing to go down, this new wave of 
prosperity that started when Marty put 
the football team back on the map. But 
it was no part of Steen’s plan to give 
us time to pay off the debt. He wasn’t 
going to give us a chance to try to 
raise it by appealing to old grads, or 
in any other way. He began calling in 
his loans; but the trap he had used 
turned against him, for he couldn’t col- 
lect all at once on the whole sum, and 
Marty met the notes, through Sturges, 
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as they fell due. The board was told 
that an old grad, who didn’t want his 
identity known or the matter discussed 
publicly, was making a gift of the 
money. And Steen didn’t know who 
had crabbed his game.” 

“And, only for this happening,” said 
Tony, “I guess nobody would ever have 
known. Prexy didn’t want him to do it, 
though he was worried stiff and the 
offer came like a miracle. He was plan- 
ning to start a-campaign to raise the 
money somehow, though he hadn't 
much faith in the result. Raising a sum 
like that is easier talked about than done, 
even in a rich college. Promises are one 
thing, coin another. I dare say we may 
get many bequests now, but what was 
wanted was ready money, big gobs of it. 
We haven’t a rich alumni, and by the 
time the new pride in the old college 
showed cash results—well, Steen had us 
good and plenty and he knew it. When 
Prexy saw that Marty was set on it, he 
wanted at least for him to get the credit, 
let it be known why he was turning pro. 
But that was no part of Marty’s plan. 
It was to be secrecy or nothing, and 
Sturges had already pledged his word.” 

“We've got to look at this as Marty 
looked at it,’ said Blackstock, the 
imaginative. “Sturges finally understood 
it. The whole aim and purpose of 
Marty’s life, now that Mrs. Gary was 
dead, was the college. He was ready 
and willing to sacrifice anything for 
it. And he vas morbidly sensitive about 
his mother, his real mother. There was 
also his native independence, his self- 
reliance, the desire to stand on his own 
two feet. Those three factors deter- 
mined his attitude. He didn’t want to 
trade on the name of Bolton, he didn’t 
want his mother’s unfortunate history 
raked up, and he didn’t care a hoot what 
happened to him, what was said about 
him, so long as the college benefited. 
Not for his own glory, but her glory. 
He’s a Bolton, and that’s been the 
motto of his house.” 
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There was silence, and then Black- 
stock added: 

“I dare say if—if we had proved the 
friends we professed to be, he would 
have told us the truth some day. One 
of us, anyway,” his eyes lingering on 
Judy. “Of course, Ransom didn’t know. 
He thought Marty was actuated by the 
motive that impelled him. When the 
awful news came in, Prexy couldn’t 
keep silent any longer—and only a man 
like Sturges could have kept the secret 
so long. He thinks the world and all 
of Marty, and of course he knew how 
he was being blackguarded or criticized. 
‘Prexy thought that—that now death had 
released him from his promise.” 

“Secret bread,” said Tony slowly. 
“You remember what Sturges said? 
Yes, we all have something to help us 
out, and that was Marty’s. No, he 
couldn’t be what he is, do what he has 
done, unless that was his secret food. 
As Prexy said, you can’t grow moral 
fiber on husks. We should have recog- 
nized that truth. We thought we did, 
but we didn’t.” 

“It’s funny how much you can see 
when it’s pointed out to you,” groaned 
Blackstock. “You remember how he 
used to stand looking at that old jersey 
of Humph Bolton’s in the Trophy Hall? 
You remember how he used to stick up 
for traditions and the Old Guard? You 
remember that first night, when the 
bells went——” 

“Don’t!” said Judy very quietly. “I 
—lI don’t think I can stand any more at 
present.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FOREVER. 


THE King is dead. Long live the 

King! He was not dead, not yet, 
for, like another king of old, he took 
an unconscionable time a-dying. The 
tremendous vital spark that animated 
that wonderful frame was not easily 
quenched. But the end was expected at 
any moment, and the streets flanking 
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the hospital were choked with humanity, 
fighting to read the last bulletin, to 
argue, to stare. Even in this dire ex- 
tremity, Bolt Gary was capable of 
drawing the crowd. 

To the last he had not disappointed. 
He was a public chattel and he had kept 
faith with his owners, giving more than 
their money’s worth, full measure 
pressed down and running over. After 
a tremendous spectacle that had glutted 
the appetite of the most sensation-lov- 
ing, he was giving another thrill, pro- 
viding a free show, in this fight with 
the Pale Horseman. Nobody could 
even die like Bolt Gary. They had to 
hand it to him. 

The scene at the grounds, when he 
went down for good and the Rovers 
romped over the line with the tying 
score just as the whistle blew, defies de- 
scription. No one had seen the foul 
betrayal by his running mate, the tackle 
that allowed the man with the ball to 
get clear and his mates to pin Gary to 
earth as the whole left wing caved in. 
Seemingly, a stumble on Ransom’s part. 
But others of the Wolves’ backfield saw 
the hand that seized Gary’s flying ankle, 
and rage was spurred by a guilty con- 
science. Fired by Gary’s great play, 
shamed by his example, they had de- 
plored their former attitude and striven 
valiantly to make amends. And now, 
as Ransom got to his feet, one of these 
erstwhile conspirators put him down 
again with a blow. 

The game was over, anyway, but it 
ended in a free fight. Gary carried off 
the field, reported dead. Rumors that 
the game had been thrown. Police re- 
serves, the ambulance. All for the price 
of an ordinary admission. Those who 
had always said that when Gary fell 
his fall would be worth the watching, 
were right. They had not waited in 
vain. 

But that game marked the end of 
more than Gary in professional football ; 
it finished Ad Steen and Jack Ransom. 
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The latter's remorse—for the curious 
fact was that he loved Gary, as much 
as one of his temperament could love 
anybody—was made the more poignant 
by discovering subsequently that Gary 
had made his mother independent, 
bought the farm and settled an annuity 
on her. 

Meanwhile, sensation followed sensa- 
tion. The papers carried the tale of 
how Ad Steen had funked the match, 
fled the field ; then came the real account 
of why Gary had turned pro, and the 
story of the injury he had received at 
the hands of Ad Steen. Doctor Sturges 
and Flossie Bing had spoken. It seemed 
now as if the whole city were converging 
on the hospital, pouring out its thou- 
sands anxious to do homage and atone- 
ment. The assassination of a beloved 
president could not have produced a 
more profound impression. Ad Steen 
found it advisable not to leave his hotel, 
so great was the feeling against him, and 
in the dawn he crept out for parts un- 
known. Such was his inglorious exit 
from the ken of those who knew him. 

Amid that vast throng Judy and her 
companions were mere ciphers. Far 
more important people than they found 
admission to the hospital impossible. No 
one was permitted to see Gary, and they 
might as well have tried to fight their 
way through a forest of steel. In vain 
to plead that they were personal friends 
of Gary; everybody there was now a 
personal friend, an ardent admirer 
whose faith had never wavered, and 
nobody had a prior claim, “You won’t 
be let in, anyway,” they were told. 

To Judy this was the last straw, the 
climax of the nightmare through which 
she felt herself moving. To be so near, 
and yet so far. And it was symbolic. 
To the last the public stood between 
Gary and herself. People were still in- 
terfering. 

“I'll stay here till they let me in,” 
she said. ‘This mob will have to go 
home some time.” And the other three 
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agreed. They would stand there all 
night if necessary. 

They were admitted in the small 
hours, simply because they would not 
be denied. And luck at last was with 
them, for a tired-eyed doctor came to 
where they were listening to the mad- 
dening stereotyped answers of an offi- 
cial. “There is no change. You can- 
not see him ” The formula they 
had heard on the telephone. 

Curiosity or pity or appreciation of 
Judy’s beauty—perhaps all three—in- 
duced the doctor to pause, and then he 
brought them into a little office and be- 
came quite human. 

“He may live,” he said. “There’s 
just a chance. But it would be better 
for him if he doesn’t.” 

Judy could not speak, but Tony said: 
“Why he 

“Because,” replied the doctor, “‘he’ll 
never walk again. He’s paralyzed from 
the waist down. And you can imagine 
what that means to such a man—a living 
death.” 

There was silence. 

The doctor went into technicalities, 
rubbing his tired eyes and talking as 
though in a classroom. Then he became 
intelligible again. 

“He never should have been allowed 
to play. There was that old injury 
which nobody seems to have known 
anything about. He had it strapped up. 
He’d have been all right only for that. 
I mean, there wouldn’t have been this 
injury if there hadn’t been the old one. 
Cumulative, you see. He was virtually 
taking his life in his hands by playing, 
and I don’t see how he was able to come 
through what he did. He must have 
been going on sheer nerve for a long 
time. He doesn’t blame any one but 
himself.” 

“No, he—he wouldn't,” said Tony, 
biting his lip. 

“Tt’s awful,” said the doctor gloomily. 
“A man with my job gets used to any- 
thing, but’”—he shook his head—“to see 
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that marvelous piece of human machin- 
ery a total wreck! To think what 
physical action meant to him. To think 
of him, if he should live, unable to walk, 
hardly able to lift a hand!” He shook 
his head again. “A wreck. A total 
wreck.” 

Judy stood up and spoke, her eyes 
and lips steady. 

“His soul is not a wreck. And, while 
that lives, everything lives.” 

The doctor looked at her, a flicker in 
his tired eyes. 

“Ah! Are you Judy, by any chance?” 

“Yes, Iam Judy. And God will not 
let him die. He will give me my chance. 
He knows what Marty is to me. He 
will let him live. He will let me atone.” 

“We shall see,” said the doctor, and 
laid a hand on her shoulder. “Gary’s 
been talking about you. He’s uncon- 
scious, of course, but you seem to be 
on his mind. ‘Judy,’ that’s all he says. 
Another woman has been here, but her 
name’s Flossie and it doesn’t seem to 
work. She asked us to wire to Bolton 
for a Miss Judith Dearing, which we 
have. You are she? 

“Well, my girl,” he continued, “medi- 
cine and surgery have done all they can 
at present, and now it is your turn. 
You may be able to do what they can’t. 
I don’t wish to raise any false hopes, 
but the will to live means everything, 
and [T’ve seen some miraculous cures. 
If you’re prepared to stay with him, 
maybe for hours and hours at a 
stretc 2 

“Forever,” said Judy. 


And so that is why you see a young 
Hercules with crutches being pushed 
about in a wheel chair, for Judy must 
do everything herself and is jealous even 
of electric contraptions. You see them 
everywhere, the park, the theater, down 
on Broadway where the Gary Gear Box 
has its flourishing headquarters, at the 
gorgeous Avenue Tea Rooms that are 
now the ritziest of the ritzy. And those 
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who don’t know them say: “How ter- 
tible it must be for that poor young girl. 
Is he her brother, and was he born 
a cripple? I never saw such a case of 
sisterly devotion.” 

And those who know it all reply : “Oh, 
no, they’re married.” 

“Really? What a shame! Fancy 
being tied for life to a helpless cripple!” 

“Oh, but he’s a war hero,” say those 
who know everything. “He was blown 
up by a shell. And you don’t know just 
how bad he used to be. I remember see- 
ing them—oh, long ago—when he 
couldn’t sit up. Yes, really. He was 
strapped to a plank on wheels, and she 
had to do everything for him. Of 
course, she married him for his money. 
They’re very rich. And they say he'll 
actually be able to walk some day. Any- 
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body can be cured of anything these 
days—if you’ve got the money.” 

“And marry anybody, too. She’s 
such a pretty, charming girl. But it’s a 
wonder to me she doesn’t get a nurse. 
I suppose he’s very exacting and jeal- 
ous. ripples always are. He’s so 
ugly, too. Poor girl.” 

And that is also why you will see in 
the Trophy Hall at Bolton another old 
football jersey framed above that worn 
by the famous Humph. It is why the 
college is out of debt, back on the map 
for good, its glory and prosperity 
greater than ever before. It is why the 
old clock tower still stands on the hill, 
much to the disgust of a certain neigh- 
bor who has waited vainly for its fall, 
and the bells still fling out their music 
over the old gray town. 


END. 


TINIAN 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


HESE few paragraphs do not tell you how to be happy, nor could any 

greater number of paragraphs, written by whatever hand. This is simply 
written in partial refutation of an idea on happiness recently expressed by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. 

Doctor Phelps quoted with approbation the following definition. “The 
happiest person is the person who thinks the most interesting thoughts.” To 
use very unprofessorial language, that is absolutely the bunk. Many of the 
most brilliant people in the world are dreadfully unhappy neurotics, while many 
people who have just barely enough sense to come in out of the rain are so 
happy that it hurts. Of course there are happy and unhappy people in both 
classes. But there is probably a better chance of the intelligent man being 
unhappy, than there is of the moron being so. 

The professor surely gives good counsel when he advises that you should 
try to take a humorous view of the situation when you hear that another has 
been maliciously gossiping about you, although you know that you have been 
doing the best you can. Unquestionably that is the desirable philosophic attitude. 
But usually it cannot be deliberately adopted. It is a spontaneous product of 
an obscure mental and emotional serenity. And that strikes the keynote to 
Doctor Phelps’ and most kindred pieces of advice on how to be happy. They 
tell you to do thus and so, and often, no doubt, if you could deliberately do 
thus and so, you would be much happier. But the advisers would be, in most 
cases, equally useful, and considerably more pertinent if, in telling you how to 
be happy, they gave you some such piece of advice as this: 

“Do not be born an only child.” 


By 
Berton Braley 


The 
Climbers 


MEN crawl in slime and wallow in the mud; 
The Realist groans: ‘‘All life is mud and slinte!” 

Men lie and steal and shed each other’s blood; 

And Realism sees but blood and crime. 
Yet Right is just as real as Wrong, 

The mountain peak is real as the ooze, 
A curse is no more real than a song; 

Among realities we need but choose. 


The cynic sees the failure of To-day, 

The Prophet cries the triumph of To-morrow, 
Knowing the spirit in our clogging clay 

That masters doubt, disaster, loss and sorrow. 
Failure is but a passing weariness, 
There is no final answer but Success. 


II. 


The glaciers challenged: ‘Nay, you shall not pass!” 
Sheer walls of granite frowned: “No Thoroughfare!”’ 
Tremendous tempests swept the upper air; 

Roaring: ‘You shall be scattered like blown grass!” 

But still they climbed—across the glacial mass, 

Up the sheer walls and faced the tempests there— 

Blizzards whose snow was like fine-pounded glass; 

And still they climbed—to icy bastions where 


No other feet had trod. They failed, but Time 
Will see them, or their like, upon the crest— 
Men in whom burns the dogged will to climb 
The rooftree of the world; within whose breast 
There is a spirit mightier, more sublime 
And loftier than the peak of Everest! 


Theodore 


Paherts 


Author of ‘The Crater,’ 


> “Esprit de Corps,” Ete. 


Big John McDonald considered himself the natural leader of the 


little band of Highland immigrants to Canada. 


kin to the ancient, fighting 
HE upper valley of the Waaka- 
doggan was peculiarly suited to 
the tastes, characters and needs 
of Scottish Highlanders. So said the 
important gentlemen who were sup- 
posed to know; and no reasonable per- 
son will deny the general truth of the 
statement. The basic idea was sound; 
but in the development of it somebody 
blundered—and somebody else blun- 
dered. Almost every one concerned 
pulled a bone or two. There was the 
devil to pay. 
They arrived on the Waakadoggan 
late in the fall. They should have ar- 
rived in the spring. They understood 


But Alasdair McIver, 


Campbells, thought otherwise. 


only a few words of English and not 
a single word of Malicete. And neither 
Major Pottle, the agent, nor John 
Harker, the surveyor, knew any Gaelic. 
As for the Malicete canoeman—well, 
those smoky-faced aborigines did not 
even pretend to try to understand the 
extraordinary sounds produced by the 
strangers, 

The land was there, whatever else 
might be lacking. One hundred and 
sixty acres of it for each family. Major 
Pottle and John Harker pointed it out 
to them. The excitement of the new 
settlers grew higher and harsher at 
every pointing. A McDonald with 4 
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short, thick neck showed a purple face 
and other symptoms of strangulation. 
He was a clansman of substance. Had 
he not plowed twenty acres and byred 
seven kine by the side of Loch Lochy? 

“Show me my house!’ he demanded. 
“And my rick and byre and granary, as 
promised.” 

. The major’s uneasy conscience trans- 
lated for him. Alas, of the twelve 
houses promised, there was not one to 
show. But, sweating and smirking, the 
agent and the surveyor showed what 
they could. Here were logs all cut 
and ready to be built into a splendid 
dwelling of two rooms. Here was stone 
for hearth and chimney. Here again 
were four walls laid to a height of five 
feet. 

A tall Highlander, with golden ring- 
lets, confronted the poor major and de- 
manded the blood of the Sassenach fool 
who had dared to establish him, him- 
self Alasdair McIver, cheek by jowl 
with a huddle of poor, thieving, ped- 
dling MacDonalds and Camerons. The 
Camerons and the MacDonalds, who 
overheard him, were torn between 
racial sympathy and clan indignation. 
They admired the golden Highland who 
threatened the life and miscalled the 
ancestors of the perfidious agent, but 
they hated the ranting McIver who pro- 
claimed himself their superior. Cousin 
to McIver of Glenaora, was he? Sib 
to Argile, was he? To the devil with 
that! Was not the lowliest cotter of 
Clan Donald a better gentleman than 
the richest Campbell that over cocked a 
bonnet? Their women fell upon them, 
thus averting bloodshed. Major Pottle 
sat down on a stump and stuck his fin- 
gers into his ears. Mclver, still defy- 
ing the world and bragging of his qual- 
ity, departed upstream in company with 
“Two-blanket” Sabattis and “Little 
Smoke.” Seven hours later, under 
cover of darkness, the agent and the 
surveyor stole away downstream. 

That was the beginning of the set- 
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tlement of Glenranald in the Waaka- 
doggan country. Here were seven 
families of MacDonalds and four of 
Camerons—fifty souls in all—tumbled 
into a strange wilderness in a far land, 
during the fall of the year. There was 
no roof for their heads and their humble 
goods and gear were scattered along the 
brawling stream. It seemed to them 
that they lacked everything but fuel 
and a few days’ food. 

But their gravest lack, had they 
known it, was a leader. John '‘MacDon- 
ald, late a cotter besides Loch Lochy, 
undertook to fill that need. 

Frost struck hard that first night, but 
the sun shone warm next day. “Big” 
John did his best to get the clansmen 
to work on converting logs into habita- 
tions, but with little success. Excite- 
ment, anger and fear still ran high. Im- 
passioned speeches in the Gaelic tongue 
rang out all day from the little clear- 
ings and the northern margin of the 
swift water, clanging above the sough 
of the wind in the treetops and the 
slosh and roar of the stream. Every 
man had an address of protest to de- 
liver. Big John MacDonald did his 
best. But who was he, they felt, to say 
that this should be done and that should 
be done? Again the frost struck hard; 
and a red dawn, and a gray day of whis- 
tling, cold wind followed the second 
night. 

“Get to work!” urged Big John. 
“Winter is upon us!” 

But they did not work that day. Ian 
Cameron had found the missing part of 
his bagpipes—the chanter, no less— 
among “Black” Angus MacDonald’s 
pots and crocks; and now he strutted 
beside the river and defied fate and 
the elements with the wail and scream 
and drone of a battle-rant of his race: 
“Sons of the Hounds.” That is no 
tune to build houses to. The clansmen 
strutted with him, brandishing their 
fists. The women and the children 
strutted. Up and down and up and 
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down they went between the dark river 
and the dark forest. 

Big John MacDonald talked of work 
and winter in vain. “Sons of the 
Hounds” was followed by “The Galley 
of the Waves.” Then, out of the woods 
came “Little” James MacDonald, with 
the bagpipes of his dead grandsire under 
his elbow. High-shouldered and puffed 
of cheek he was, with his bonnet cocked. 
He was accompanied by a tumult of 
preliminary squeaks and lamentable, 
windy groans. At that, Ian ceased his 
blowing and his elbow-work, though he 
continued to march. Men and women 
shouted; and Little James advanced, 
skirling “The Harp of the Trees.” 
After that, strutting side by side, the 
two of them did wonderful things with 
“MacRanald Og’s Lament.” 

They passed another night under bits 
of tents and bushy shelters. The sun 
shone warm again; and all the settlers, 
except Big ‘John MacDonald and _ his 
immediate family, held concerts and in- 
dignation meetings. Big John and his 
wife and sons and daughters went to 
work on their own house, the material 
for which lay in piles, in the form of 
gigantic logs, around the edges of a 
stumpy clearing. They leveled the 
ground and laid and notched the foun- 
dation logs. The next tier was placed 
without much difficulty, but the third 
called for a deal of heaving and grunt- 
ing; and after that the difficulty grew 
steadily with the increasing height of 
the walls. The four walls were chin- 
high by sunset. They were massive, 
but they were full of chinks wide 
enough for cats to jump through. The 
task was resumed at sunrise; and it 
was not long before they all agreed that 
the walls were high enough. They 
rested and viewed the work of their 
hands and backs wearily but pridefully. 
The youngest member of the family 
spoke up, suddenly and very much to 
the point. Her name was Jean. 

“Where is the door?” she asked. “I 
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don’t see any door, father. How are 
we going to get in and out of our grand 
house, mother ?” 

They all stared. Big John shot a 
look at his, wife which said, “Do you 
know? I don’t.” Mrs. MacDonald did 
not know. She could only gape at the 
massive structure. 

“We can go in and out through the 
cracks,” said Flora with a laugh like 
silver bells. 

The eldest son expressed his feelings 
with the Gaelic equivalent for, “Well, 
I never!” but it sounded much worse 
in the language of Old Scotia. Big 
John rose from the stump upon which 
he had rested and walked reflectively 
around the unbroken walls. He came 
to a decision. 

“We'll have the door in a gable, and 
a ladder to get up to it,” he announced. 
“°Twill save time and labor and the 
racking of the wall. No doubt it will 
present a strange appearance, but not 
half so strange as some neighboring 
abodes will look, perhaps, without wall 
or roof to fend off the gusting snows.” 

The rooftree was raised that same 
day. And three days later the roof of 
poles and birch bark and turf was laid. 
The door was in the gable which faced 
the river. A strong ladder led up to 
it at a gradual slope. 

“Tt will make a deal of clambering,” 
said the lady of the house. “Up and 
down again with every fagot, and every 
drop of wood and water.” 

“Tt has its disadvantages, no doubt,” 
admitted John. “But, on the other 
hand. y 

“Where is the chimney?” asked Jean. 


Alasdair McIver had gone upstream, 
but not far. Little Smoke and Two- 
blanket had not plied pole and paddle 
more than an hour before he had sig- 
naled them to push in to the southern 
shore, near the mouth of a brown 
brook. There, in an angle formed by 
brook and river and on a terrace raised 
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twenty feet or more above both streams, 
he had established himself. He had 
pointed here and there, and the Mali- 
cetes had done his bidding. That was 
a qteer thing, for he made no promise 
of wages, and showed no evidence of 
wealth. His baggage was no more than 
a few hundredweight of bundles and 
one big chest. 

MclIver’s first habitation beside the 
Waakadoggan was of the Malicete 
style. It was constructed by Two- 
blanket Sabattis and Little Smoke, of 
cedar poles and bark. While they 
wrought at the building, the Highlander 
opened and aired his bedding and ward- 
robe and oiled and burnished his fire- 
arms. Perhaps his weapons—a light 
musket, a fowling piece and a brace of 
pistols—had something to do with the 
aborigines’ respect for him, for the 
weapons were very superior articles. 

The round lodge was completed in a 
day; and McIver thanked the builders 
and invited them in. 

The three went in search of meat 
next day. They had not gone far when 
Two-blanket laid a hand on the High- 
lander’s arm and pointed to their front. 
There, over two hundred paces away, 
the antlered head and high withers of 
a bull moose protruded from a thicket. 
The, Malicetes sank to hands and knees 
and commenced a stealthy crawl; but 
Alasdair looked to the priming of his 
musket, brought the piece to his shoul- 
der and let fly. The moose toppled for- 
ward from the thicket with a crash, 
scrambled up and toppled again, kicked 
and lay still. 

The Indians were astonished; and 
when examination showed that the big 
bullet had gone through the center of 
the bull’s heart they were even more 
astonished. It was the best shot of 
their experience. The skinning, paunch- 
ing and quartering of the carcass was 
left to them; but it was the Highlander 
who constructed a little smokehouse 
for the curing of the flesh. Next day, 
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two deer fell to the same musket, and 
by the end of the week the smokehouse 
was full, though it had been enlarged; 
and the mighty hunter had not only 
won the admiration of his companions 
but had mastered many words of their 
language. 

McIver and Two-blanket Sabattis 
embarked and slipped downstream on 
the morning of the eighth day, leaving 
Little Smoke to guard the camp and 
tend the smolder of chips under the cur- 
ing meat. As they passed the MacDon- 
ald holdings they saw the reek of fires 
ascending here and there and heard the 
skirling of the pipes. With strong wa- 
ter all the way, they reached the mouth 
of the Waakadoggan well before sun- 
down. At a signal from McIver, the 
canoe was swung and thrust against the 
bushy bank. There camp was made 
and the evening meal was cooked and 
eaten. Then McIver ascended a knoll 
and looked abroad at the wide river 
and the little wharves and rows of 
houses on the opposite shore. He con- 
tinued to gaze across at the little town 
until dusk deepened to dark and candle- 
shine painted the windows. 

The kinsman of Glenaora’s lord— 
cousin in the sixth degree, to be exact— 
was early astir next morning, bathing 
in the icy Waakadoggan, shaving cheeks 
and chin before a bit of mirror no 
larger than the palm of his hand and 
combing his golden locks. Then he 
belted on a philabeg of the McIver 
tartan in place of breeches of homespun 
cloth. In front he hung his sporran 
of varnished leather, with its silver 
badge. He donned a jacket of fine cloth 
with silver buttons. 

They crossed the mile-wide river in 
the first wash of frosty sunshine, 
landed midway between two of the 
wharves and pulled the canoe up into a 
shelter of bushes. Alasdair cocked his 
bonnet, marched up the short bank and 
treated the scattered front of Freder- 
ick’s Town to a considering, blue glance. 
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Two-blanket followed, burdened with 
paddles and pole and a waterproofed 
bag. Alasdair’s first concern was to 
find somebody who was conversant 
with both the Gaelic and the English 
tongues; and in this he was successful 
within twenty minutes of his landing. 
He had moved no more than a hundred 
paces along the front street when a 
small, elderly, bow-legged man who was 
removing large shutters from a little 
shop front, stepped backward and trod 
on his toe. 

“Keep your dirty feet off the brogues 
of your betters, you blundering Sasse- 
nach loon!” he exclaimed in the lan- 
guage of his fathers. 

The other dropped his shutter with 
a bang and turned in a flash, with a 
sudden grin of sparse yellow fangs and 
a glare of black eyes into the blue ones 
above him. So, for a second or two; 
and then the look of rage blinked and 
gave place to a smirk of astonishment 
and delight. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then clasped the golden High- 
lander to his bosom and cried out a 
stream of blessings on him in the pur- 
est Gaelic. Alasdair McIver smiled, and 
Two-blanket Sabattis regarded the emo- 
tional scene without so much as a flicker 
of an eyelid. Alasdair patted a shoul- 
der of his brother Gael. 

“Tf you have some eloquence in the 
English, too, you’re the very man I am 
seeking,’ he said. “I stand in need 
of an interpreter in a small matter of 
business.” 

Rab Webster was the man, and proud 
to be of service to any lad in that tartan, 
and of the true tongue-twist for that 
sweet language, be he rich or poor. He 
opened his door and followed Mclver 
within; while Two-blanket sat down 
philosophically on the threshold. Web- 
ster led McIver four paces across the 
little shop—for shop and workroom it 
was—and through an inner door, talk- 
ing all the while in a rattle of excite- 
ment. 
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“Webster’s my name, but my mother 
was of the McNicolls, and I was born 
and raised on the hither side of Kil- 
blaan.” 

He pressed his visitor onto a chair 
and set out a flask and glasses on the 
table, still talking. They drank; and 
still he talked. He talked for half an 
hour; and at the end of it McIver knew 
all about Rab Webster and Rab’s an- 
cestors. 

“You are the very man for me,” said 
Alasdair, as the tailor gasped for his 
second wind. “I have a bit of busi- 
ness to transact with a fool of an Eng- 
lishman who hasn't a word of the Gaelic 
nor intelligence enough to learn it in a 
lifetime. I am fortunate to have a gen- 
tleman of your parts to convey my 
meaning to him in his own worthless 
lingo; and I assure you that Alasdair 
McIver, of the right McIvers of Glena- 
ora, will stand your true friend in re- 
turn for the service. I am a trifle 
pressed for time, honest Rab, so let us 
be stepping to the house of Major 
Pottle.” 

“Major Pottle!’ exclaimed the other. 
“Say you so? You have business with 
the major? So have I; and I'll just 
take his new dress coat along with us.” 

On the way, they passed a tavern 
which was already doing a brisk busi- 
ness in Jamaica rum, though the sun 
was scarcely an hour above the horizon. 
One of the drinkers happened to glance 
through the open door just as McIver 
and Webster came abreast of it with 
Sabattis at their heels. He lurched to 
the door and across the threshold, slop- 
ping his liquor as he went. 

“Hey!” he yelled. ‘Wash that ye 
got there, tailor? Hy, petticoat!” 

The words meant nothing to McIver, 
but the tone meant much. He halted 
and turned in a flash and strode back. 
The doorway was packed. Ben Lunk 
stood swaying in the center of the foot- 
path, still hooting derisively; but his 
outcry ceased suddenly when the High- 
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lander looked him in the eye at a range 
of less than twelve inches. He shiv- 
ered. His lower jaw sagged. He 
grinned foolishly, turned and_ shoul- 
dered his way back into the bar and 
ordered another tot of rum. 

“That’s a dangerous character,” said 
the tailor to Alasdair. “It’s a mercy he 
didn’t sink a-knife in you.” 

Alasdair’s only reply to that was a 
contemptuous twist of the lips. 

When the three reached Major Pot- 
tle’s residence, Rab Webster headed for 
the side door. Alasdair checked him 
and questioned the meaning of it. Rab 
explained that the major's dress coat 
had to be delivered at the tradesman’s 
entrance. 

“So be it, tailor,” returned Alasdair. 
“Hand in your bit of needlework, then 
rejoin me at the front in the capacity 
of friend and interpreter to the cousin 
of McIver of Glenaora. There is no 
door in this town too good for the com- 
panion of a gentleman of Clan Diar- 
maid.” 

The tailor scratched an ear and sug- 
gested that Major Pottle, being an Eng- 
lishman, might be ignorant of the cus- 
toms of the Highland and the pedi- 
grees and quality of the sons of Iver. 
‘But a blue glare sent him about his busi- 
ness. He soon returned and found Mc- 
Iver and the Malicete stationed on the 
wide steps which led up to the wide 
front door. It was a white door with 
side lights, a fanlight and a big brass 
knocker. At a word from Alasdair, 
Rab clattered the knocker. 

The door was opened by a maidserv- 
ant, who regarded the Highlander’s kilt 
and knees with frank astonishment. 

“This gentleman wishes to see the 
major on important business, but as he 
lacks the English he has brought me 
along to speak for him,” explained Rab. 

“Ts he French?’ asked the young 
woman. 

“Divil a fear of it!” exclaimed the 
tailor. “He’s a Highland gentleman 
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out of Argile, of a very good family 
if all he tells is true—of a more ancient 
race than the duke himself if ye were 
to ask him, divil a doubt of it.” 

“What’s the meaning of this?” cried 
a testy voice. The maid vanished and 
Major Pottle appeared in her place, 
very high and masterful of bearing. 

When his glance fell upon Alasdair 
he looked a shade less sure of himself. 

“T—it seems to me, sir—haven’t we 
met before?” 

“Which may be the case for all I’ve 
heard to the contrary, major, sir,” jab- 
bered Webster, ill at ease. “All I know 
of him beyond his own tellin’ is his 
mastery of the sweetest language in the 
world, which proves him a native of 
my own country, sir. But he hasn’t a 
word of English; and he claims to have 
business with yer honor, sir.” 

“Tell the clown that Alasdair Mac- 
Alasdair MacIan McIver is neither a 
gillie nor a beggar to be kept standing 
at any man’s door,” said Alasdair. 

“Mr. McIver says that he would be 
very grateful to ye for a minute of yer 
honor’s time and attention within doors, 
sir,” translated Webster. 

“McIver? I’ve heard that name be- 
fore. What’s the nature of his busi- 
ness? Where’s he from? How do you 
happen to be with him, Sabattis?” 

“Waakadoggan,” said the Malicete. 

The major got it then. He lost color, 
stepped back a pace and made as if to 
shut the door between himself and his 
visitors. But he was not quick enough. 
The door closed, but nobody was shut 
out. All four stood in the narrow hall 
—the stout and agitated householder, 
the tall and wrathy McIver, the nervous 
tailor, the smoky-masked Malicete, still 
burdened with pole and paddles and 
dunnage bag. Major Pottle had his 
back to the staircase and an impulse for 
flight. Only the conviction that the 
wild immigrant would pursue and over- 
take him kept him from turning and 
bolting up the polished stairs. He stood 
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his ground and tried his best to appear 
the upright and forceful person he knew 
himself not to be. But try as he would, 
he could not sustain the golden High- 
lander’s blue glare. 

McIver spoke fast and fierce. 

Then Webster said: 

“He’s of the opeenion, sir, that cer- 
tain new settlers on the Waakadoggan 
have not received all they have paid for. 
I’m entirely ignorant of the matter my- 
self, and of the gentleman. He says 
there's a rabble of poor MacDonalds 
back in the woods who'll perish of 
starvation if yer honor doesn’t send up 
the corn and meal accordin’ to agree- 
ment; and he offers to carry six or 
seven hundredweight of flour back with 
him, and suggests that yer honor will 
be so kind as to transport the balance 
of it—eighty-four hundredweight in all, 
so he says—before the river freezes.” 

The major breathed hard through his 
nose, but said nothing. Alasdair spoke 
again; and Webster’s interpretation was 
to the effect that Mr. McIver would 
take the matter to the governor, if nec- 
essary. 

Still the major maintained a discreet 
silence, comforting himself with the 
thought that this wild Highlander was 
a friendless immigrant with a poor tai- 
lor for advocate while he was a gentle- 
man of property and repute in the prov- 
ince. The discussion lasted half an 
hour. Doubtless it would have lasted 
longer if Alasdair had not opened his 
dunnage bag, produced a mahogany 
box, opened the box and exposed a 
brace of pistols and challenged Major 
Pottle to a duel. 

Alasdair and Two-blanket set out on 
their homeward journey immediately 
upon receiving five bags of wheat flour 
from the miller, Simpson, in return for 
Pottle’s written order. 


Big John MacDonald: and his family 
laid their hearth and reared their chim- 
ney in the center of their new house. 
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When the rough masonry neared the 
rooftree, John went up on the outside 
to the pitch of the roof and sawed a 
hole to let it through. He was thus em- 
ployed when he caught sight of a canoe 
forging slowly upstream. The canoe 
swung in and touched on his front, and 
the man in the bows stepped over the 
gunnel. To MacDonald’s astonishment, 
it was no other than the proud McIver. 
Mclver stooped and lifted a large bag 
from the canoe and deposited it on the 
shore. He returned to the canoe and 
pulled out and carried ashore another 
bag. This he did five times. Then he 
reémbarked; and the canoe swung out 
and continued on its course against the 
swift water. Big John left his saw in 
the ridgepole, scrambled to the ground 
and dashed for the river. Curiosity had 
him for her own. 

There lay the five big bags in a heap. 
A small square of paper lay on the top- 
most bag, held in place by a flat stone. 
The paper was inscribed in Gaelic as 
follows: 


Five hundredweight of white flour from 
Pottle. He promises to deliver six canoe loads 
of wheat and barley meal before the river 
freezes. But the is a coward and a liar, so 
don’t depend on it. Gather food and firing 
now, for winter is at hand—and then will be 
time enough for the pibroch and the song and 
the fling. GLENBHREC. 


Having spelled out and pocketed the 
paper, Big John turned his attention to 
the bags. He hefted and inspected the 
contents of every one of them. He 
was puzzled. Here lay five hundred- 
weight of wheaten flour sure enough, as 
dry and sweet as any he had ever seen. 
But why had the ranting, contemptuous 
McIver deposited it here? What was 
the meaning of that act? Had not that 
beggar from Argile refused to associate 
with. himself, John MacDonald, and 
other honest MacDonalds and Camerons 
—and in the most insulting terms? He 
drew the paper from his pocket and 
read it again. Glenbhrec. Glenbhrec? 
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What the devil did the long-legged loon 
mean by Glenbhrec? 

Big John turned and gave a shout, 
in answer to which his sons Little John 
and Angus came running. He read the 
contents of the paper to them and 
pointed to the five bags of flour. 

“Who’s Glenbhrec?” asked the elder 
son. 

“Nobody but that yellow loon from 
Argile who was for spilling the agent’s 
blood in the name of his dirty, beggarly 
pride—Alasdair Mclver, that’s who!— 
claiming kinship with some tuppenny 
Campbell laird and curling the lip at 
honest MacDonalds! And now he’s set- 
ting up for a laird himself, by the look 
of it. Glenbhrec!” 

“But why did he give the flour to 
us—if he did?” queried Angus. 

“Tt was him. I saw him put it ashore. 
Why? To feed his tricky Campbell 
vanity, that’s why. He holds himself 
too high to dwell beside us, but he'll 
fling us a handful of meal.” 

“Tt’s a big handful,” said Angus. 

“And how much did he keep for 
himself?” asked Little John. “If he 
kept but one bag of it to himself, it was 
more than his just share.” 

Mrs. MacDonald and Flora and Jean 
arrived on the scene at that moment. 
As soon as the good wife heard the 
story she dispatched her husband and 
sons to fetch the neighbors As soon 
as a representative of every family was 
there—and that was not until two hours 
later—the flour was divided into eleven 
equal parts and distributed. 

Big John completed his chimney by 
noon of the next day and invited the 
neighbors to a housewarming. He 
seized the opportunity to draw their at- 
tention to the significant fact that his 
was the only domicile in the settlement 
ready roofed and chinked and chim- 
neyed against the imminent winter. A 
few gave serious heed to him and said 
that they were pushing their own build- 
ing operations forward with all pos- 
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sible speed; but others laughed at the 
idea that there was any necessity for 
haste; and yet others behaved as if 
they could see nothing of the grand 
house but the unusual positions of the 
door and the chimney. 

Big John’s neck swelled at the gibes 
of the scoffers. He told them that they 
would be glad enough to crawl up to 
his high door and huddle beside his 
hearth before spring. The serious mem- 
bers of the company soothed him with 
flattery ; and soon the fun commenced. 

Ian Cameron and Little James Mac- 
Donald worked tirelessly at drone and 
chanter ; there was twirling and jiggling 
of lads, lasses and their elders until the 
earthen floor was pounded hard and 
smooth as stone. The dust which arose 
from the prancing feet caused a draft 
in the throats of dancers and onlookers 
alike which could only be slaked at a 
jar of Highland spirits, rank with the 
smoke of the peat of Old Scotia. It 
was a grand party. Everybody except 
the host had a good time. 

Big John had expected great things 
of his housewarming. He had thought 
that his example of industry would 
shame his neighbors and at the same 
time drive them to action. He had 
hoped for unanimous and enthusiastic 
acclaim. He had even imagined a semi- 
official acknowledgment of his superior 
judgment and character. He saw their 
need of a leader, and he was eager to 
supply that need. Was not he the very 
man for a post of authority in such a 
company? His goods and gear were 
more and better than theirs. His house 
was built. He was the big man here 
on the Waakadoggan, even as he had 
been the big man among them beside 
Loch Lochy. He had rented land and 
farmed it back there, and had driven 
to market in a gig. And what had they 
‘been but poor cotters and cobblers and 
ditchers? Yet they had laughed at him 
even while enjoying his hospitality— 
scoffed at his warnings and jeered at 
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the architecture of his house. His van- 
ity was hurt. Confound their inde- 
pendence! And the attitude of the 
neighboring MacDonalds and Camerons 
was not the sole cause of his discon- 
tent. That leggy, contemptuous young 
loon, McIver, was another—with his 
dole of white flour and his unsolicited 
advice and his “Glenbhrec,” like a laird 
and a landlord. 

Big John MacDonald was jealous and 
envious of Alasdair McIver. He knew 
nothing of the young man except what 
little he had seen of him on the Waaka- 
doggan. McIver had not crossed the 
Atlantic nor ascended the main river 
with the others of Major Pottle’s im- 
migrants—though his holding of land 
was in the very midst of their holdings 
—but had overtaken and joined them 
during the ascent of the Waakadoggan. 
Big John had felt relieved at MclIver’s 
insolent desertion of the infant settle- 
ment that day, not because the deserter 
was a self-proclaimed Campbell but be- 
cause he, John, shrewdly suspected the 
younger man of being a better man than 
himself. To find that McIver was still 
in the neighborhood and evidently in- 
terested in the affairs of the settlers 
for whom he had expressed the pro- 
foundest disdain was a shock to the im- 
portant John. 

Big John and his elder son set out 
in quest of meat on the morning after 
the housewarming. The agent had told 
them that the valley of the swift river 
and all the surrounding country fairly 
swarmed with game, that flesh and fish 
and fowl were to be had for the taking 
at all seasons of the year. The father 
was armed with a clumsy musket and 
the son with an equally clumsy shot- 
gun. Neither was a marksman; and 
though they had scen many deer in the 
wild glens about their old home, all 
had been the property of lairds. Neither 
of them had ever pulled trigger at any 
more important beast of the chase than 
a hare. 
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But they were hardy and not entirely 
ignorant of woodcraft. They were 
toughened to plow and scythe and flail, 
and experienced in the tracking of 
strayed cattle among the hills of home. 
They went upstream, westward, through 
a heavy growth of mixed timber within 
twenty yards of the top of the bank. 
A flock of ruffed grouse went up be- 
fore and around them in gusty flight 
and whirred off into the shadows. Big 
John soon detected tracks in the frosty 
moss. 

“That would be what they call a 
moose,” he said. “Bigger than a bullock 
and: juicier than stall-fed beef—or the 
agent is a liar.” 

At that moment something crashed 
and swished in the underbrush on their 
right and a buck deer jumped across 
their front. In the ensuing excitement 
they both fired, Big John at the over- 
hanging boughs of the spruces and Lit- 
tle John at the place where the buck 
had been. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the 
father, with the white smoke drifting 
about his head. 

“What did you shoot at?’ inquired 
the son. “What’s up in the treetops?” 

Both had a good deal to say; and 
while they were saying it, in pure but 
explosive Gaelic, three more deer ap- 
peared at their very elbows and in- 
stantly vanished with flashes of white 
tails. That put a stop to their argu- 
ment. They recharged their guns in 
embarrassed silence. The trail of the 
moose soon brought them to a swampy 
dip choked with leafless alders and 
scrub willow. A track a yard wide led 
into the hollow. The frozen black mud 
had been broken and gouged by scores 
of hoofs of various sizes and shapes. 

“There’s been meat enough here to 
keep the pots a-boil all winter,” re- 
marked Big John. “Wild meat, too. 
Free meat. Yours or mine or any man’s 
for the taking.” 

They looked to the priming of their 
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weapons. They pressed forward 
eagerly yet cautiously, with eyes and 
ears alert. Each had a nervous finger 
crooked about a trigger. They jostled 
one another in the trail, so eager was 
each to be in position to fire the first 
shot. They came to a little black pool 
of roiled water and thin, splintered ice. 
Large hoofs had been there very re- 
cently. The excitement of the hunters 
increased, and with it their speed. Fol- 
lowing the deepest of the tracks to the 
left, through and out of the hollow of 
black alders, they lost it on a rocky 
ridge and found it again in a swampy 
glade. No matter how many shots they 
lost there was always another to find; 
and all looked equally attractive to the 
poor clansmen from Loch Lochy, for 
all alike promised free meat and such 
sport as only chiefs and rich men en- 
joyed in the old land. 

In spite of the gray chill of the air— 
it was a day without sun or wind—sweat 
welled and ran on the hunters’ faces 
and dimmed the vision of the eager 
eyes. At last they halted and stood 
mopping their eyes with the backs of 
their hands, breathing deep. They were 
thus employed when the object of their 
efforts and the prize of their imme- 
diate ambitions walked into view. 

That big bull moose exceeded their 
fondest expectations. Breast-on, as he 
presented himself to their unreadiness, 
he appeared to be of fabulous propor- 
tions. They gasped. They raised: their 
weapons with fumbling hands; and in 
that moment the bull flung high his 
antlered head and reared and wheeled 
and crashed from sight into swaying 
underbrush. Musket and _ shotgun 
belched their bullets and slugs simulta- 
neously, as if detonated by one and the 
same trigger. The hunters staggered 
and reeled, then dashed ahead through 
the white smoke, and raced for that 
point at which the great moose had ap- 
peared and disappeared. Little John 
won that sprint, for his legs were as 
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long as his father’s and he carried less 
and limbered weight of muscle and flesh, 
He plunged furiously into the stiff un- 
derbrush. 

“Hit!” he cried. ‘“Here’s blood.” 

Big John dashed after, bristling, and 
fairly smoking with the lust of the 
chase. He did not pause to look for 
blood, but followed the sounds of his 
son’s violent passage through the tan- 
gles. He overtook Little John sooner 
than he expected to and fell over him. 
Little John, who had fouled a toe in 
the exposed root of an ancient birch 
while in full flight, lay breathless on the 
frozen moss. They staggered to their 
feet at the same moment, several min- 
utes later. Nothing was to be heard 
of the big bull’s flight; the carpet of 
brown moss showed no scar of flying 
hoof nor warm stain. 

“Which way?” asked the father. 

The son pointed somewhat vaguely. 

“Where’s the blood?” 

“Didn’t you see it, back there—red 
spatters of it?” 

“T didn’t look. 
follow the shot. 
thing?” 

“You have not done anything yet but 
shoot twice into the air.’’ 

The Gaelic of it sounded even more 
ill-tempered than the translation. It 
went on for fifteen minutes. It would 
have gone on longer but for the inter- 
ruption of a dull report far away on 
their left front. 

“Hark!” they cried together. 
dares shoot our meat?” 

Their argument was forgotten in 
their indignation at the suspicion of out- 
side interference with the quarry which 
they had so furiously bombarded and 
so laboriously pursued. They set out 
in the direction of the report at their 
best pace. 

Alasdair McIver was in the middle 
of the task of relieving the dead moose 
of its hide when discovered by the Mac- 
Donalds. 


I trusted to you to 
Must I do every- 


“Who 
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“That’s our beast!’ cried Big John 
MacDonald. “It’s our meat!” 

McIver rose from his knees, knife in 
hand. 

“Flow so?” he asked. 
ested to know.” 

They both told him, each trying to 
outcry the other. They made a thrill- 
ing though somewhat confused story of 
the tracking of the great hoofprints, the 
sudden appearance of the huge beast, 
the swift and accurate discharge of 
their firearms, the spatters of blood on 
brush and moss and the long pursuit. 
MclIver listened to it all without a word, 
but with a quizzical arching of the left 
eyebrow. At the conclusion the asked 
quietly if they were sure that they 
had seen blood. 

“Don't I know blood when I see it?” 
cried Little John. 

McIver stepped back from the car- 
cass and cleaned his knife on dry 
bracken and sheathed it. 

“Theres your meat,” he 
“You're welcome to it. 
long way from home.” 

He took up his light musket from the 
ground and walked off into the wood- 
land gloom. 

“He couldn’t deny it,” sneered father 
to son. 

They completed the flaying of the 
moose in a masterly manner. They 
paunched, quartered and decapitated it 
skillfully. Little John glanced again at 
the severed head, started as if a pin 
had pricked him, and stood staring. 
Big John looked, too, stepped closer 
and stared. 

“Where’s his horns?” 

That was the question. The animal 
which they had claimed so high-hand- 
edly and which the proud McIver had 
relinquished without protest, was a 
female. They had shot at a bull and 
bagged a cow. They exchanged em- 
barrassed glances. 

“The red fool didn’t know the differ- 
ence,” said the son. 


“I'd be inter- 


said. 
But you're a 
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“T’d like to think so,” returned the 
father. 

“Tt’s our meat now, anyhow—and 
more than we can carry.” 

“And a long, crooked way to carry 
it.” 
They made up two packs, rolled the 
rest of it in the hide and wedged it in 
the fork of a young maple. They 
shouldered the juicy packs and moved 
away from the bloody ground on two 
courses. 

“This is the way we came,” said Big 
John. 

“But this is the way,” 
Little John. 

They looked up at the gray sky, which 
told them nothing. They argued; and 
the son gave in, grumbling. After 
plodding along on the father’s chosen 
course for fifteen minutes, they halted 
at the edge of a swamp of alders and 
argued again. The son said that he 
had never seen that particular swamp 
before and the father maintained that 
he remembered it perfectly. At last 
they agreed to circle it in search of 
their tracks. They found plenty of 
tracks of deer and moose but none of 
their own heavy brogues. They left 
the swamp and soon became involved in 
a region of crisscrossed blowdowns 
and thickets of young birches. Their 
tempers were badly frayed by the time 
they won clear of that place. 

“We must find a stream and follow 
it,” said Big John. “Any stream will 
lead us down to the river.” 

“That’s what I have been looking 
for this hour past,” said Little John. 
“What did you think I was looking 
for?” 

“What did I think you were looking 
for? The blood of that big bull moose 
you wounded to death and followed so 
straight, that’s what I thought you were 
looking for.” 

Little John was silenced. They 
moved again; with the father in the 
lead, hunting for a brook to guide them 


contradicted 
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down to the river. The twilight of 
the woods deepened and snowflakes cir- 
cled down through the dark boughs. 
The stubborn clansmen continued to 
blunder along until a shout to their 
rear halted and turned them. They 
shouted in reply; a snapping of twigs 
followed and McIver appeared. 

“What are you looking for?” asked 
the man from Argile. “The bull moose 
you shot?” 

“We are going home,” replied Big 
John MacDonald with dignity. 

“Home?” iqueried McIver gravely. 
“Tf you mean the raddle of little half- 
built cabins beside the Waakadoggan, 
which I’ve heard called by the name of 
Glenranald, then you were on the long 
road.” 

“How long?—as you know so much 
about it.” 

“Clear ’round the world, no less, for 
your back was square to it. But now 
you are faced right; and if you can 
hold to a straight line for long enough 
—which is a hard thing to ask of feet 
bred to little kail-yards—you will come 
upon the river a mile or two above your 
roofless huts.” 

“There’s a roof to my house, Mc- 
Iver.” 

“Ts there that? And white flour of 
wheat in your bin, I wouldn’t wonder; 
and there’s meat on your back, by the 
same token.” 

“T did not ask you for the flour. It’s 
but a small part of what is lawfully 
owed to us, however it came to us— 
by the hand of Sassenach agent or of 
a crafty red Campbell.” 

“You have a long way to go, and 
the snowfall is thickening. You will 
need a guide.” 

“To hell with that!’ exclaimed the 
elder MacDonald—and it sounded even 
more final in Gaelic than in English. 

McIver left them then, without an- 
other word or a backward glance. But 
he did not hurry. He shrewdly sus- 
pected that the stubborn fellows would 
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gladly follow him if they believed him 
to be unaware of their action. He 
guessed that they had lost faith in their 
own woodcraft and that only their ill- 
natured vanity had caused them to 
refuse his offer of guidance. And he 
was right. He had not gone twenty 
yards before the MacDonalds were 
after him. He heard them, and smiled 
to himself. 

“The clumsy cotters!” he muttered. 
“What would become of them in this 
wilderness if chance hadn’t supplied a 
gentleman to look after them, poor fel- 
lows?” 

He went his way by such open 
ground as he could find, so that they 
might not lose touch with him. When- 
ever he paused, which he did occa- 
sionally for his amusement, the rustlings 
and swishings behind him ceased in- 
stantly. When he dipped into the val- 
ley of the Bhrec, a stream of his own 
naming, he quickened his pace. The 
growth of spruces was so close on the 
steep slopes of that valley that it was 
matted like uncombed hair. But Alas- 
dair went through it swiftly and with 
but little sound. Alders tangled the 
edge of the stream. He launched his 
canoe from the alders and slipped away 
with the dark current. 

“Even those two cobblers have in- 
telligence enough to follow the run of 
the water,” he told himself. 

When the MacDonalds reached the 
stream the canoe was gone beyond sight 
and hearing. Little they cared, for they 
considered running water a surer guide 
than any golden McIver. They made 
the first hundred yards of the down- 
stream journey among the alders, stum- 
bling over slippery roots, breaking fre- 
quently through frozen crust into 
depths of black mud, wrestling and 
sweating for every foot of the way. 
Then the son took to the water, and 
the father followed with a splash. Here 
was more mud, alas! They floundered 
and swore, but struggled onward until 
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Big John sank to his armpits and Little 
John extracted him with difficulty. 

They returned to the shore and re- 
newed their struggles with the tangled 
alders. Again the alders repulsed them 
and they plunged back to the risks of 
the dark water. Mud sucked at their 
brogues. Rocks and snags bruised 
them. It was slow and desperate go- 
ing. The snow had ceased, but night 
gathered fast in that deep and narrow 
valley. The MacDonalds clung to their 
packs and weapons and blundered man- 
fully onward. But as the darkness 
thickened against their eyes and the cold 
of the water gnawed at blood and bone, 
their dashes became slower and their 
splashy tumbles more frequent. 

Absolute darkness enveloped them. 
Big John lost his musket. Half an hour 
of scoopinig about in the icy water went 
to the recovery of the musket. Little 
John longed to crawl ashore and give 
up the struggle for the night, but was 
too proud to suggest it to his own 
father. Big John yearned for rest and 
dry land, but was too proud to say so 
to his own son. So they continued 
their blind and ever-weakening advance, 
now staggering among slimy alder 
roots, now reeling in the unseen depths 
of the stream. 

“Look!” cried the father. 

The son looked and beheld the wa- 
vering red shine of fire against black 
boughs. They believed it to be shine 
of MclIver’s fire, so their stubborn, 
crooked pride kept them from crying 
out for help, but they renewed their 
struggles with a fresh spurt. That 
flare-up of vigor did not last long. 
They lay half senseless at the edge of 
the water, numbed with cold and poi- 
soned with fatigue, when Two-blanket 
and Little Smoke found them. The 
Malicetes carried them up the steep 
bank and deposited them beside the fire, 
one at a time, and there stripped them 
and dried them with warm blankets and 
dosed them with hot broth. 
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“Did you see McIver?” asked Big 
John. 

The natives said something in their 
own language. Then the MacDonalds 
slept. 


Alasdair McIver had paused at his 
encampment only long enough to 
change his clothes and to warn his 
friends to look out for the arrival of 
two weary guests. He had then re- 
turned to his canoe and rounded into 
the Waakadoggan and sped down with 
the tide to the despised settlement of 
Glenranald. When he found the little 
clearing of the MacDonalds from Loch 
Lochy he saw firelight at the little win- 
dows, and more than one shaft of it 
slanting through the ill-chinked cracks 
between the logs of the walls. He went 
around the house twice in search of a 
door, after which he stumbled against 
the fixed ladder and ascended it, found 
the door in the gable and knocked on it. 

The door swung open to his knuckles. 
The loft into which he looked was 
dimly lit by candle-shine and fire-shine 
from below, welling up through an 
open hatchway and cracks in the floor 
of rough poles. A woman’s voice from 
below cried in Gaelic: ‘“‘Who’s there?” 
He heard a swift padding of feet on 
the rounds of the ladder leading up to 
the hatch. 

“Tt’s Glenbhrec, with good tidings of 
the hunters,” he called; and he stepped 
into the loft just as a head and shoul- 
ders filled the openings in the floor. 

“Ts it McIver?” asked Angus Mac- 
Donald. 

“Didn’t I say so?” returned the. vis- 
itor. 

“What of the hunters? Do you 
speak of my father and brother? Where 
are they?” 

“Safe, and by now in comfort, with 
their shins to a good fire.” 

“You bring glad news. My mother 
and I have been abroad ever since sun- 
down, searching along the river and 
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through the woods, and were but now 
going out again to raise the whole set- 
tlement to the hunt.” 

“Bring the gentleman down,” called 
the voice from below. 

Alasdair followed Angus MacDonald 
down the ladder and appeared before 
Mrs. MacDonald and her daughters in 
the full glow of the central hearth and 
two tallow candles. It was a dashing 
appearance he made, for had he not 
changed his clothes at Glenbhrec with 
this occasion in mind? He wore the 
same costume in which he had inter- 
viewed Major Pottle. He doffed his 
broad blue bonnet, which was cocked 
with the crest of the McIvers of Glen- 
oara in silver and a five-inch frond of 
fir. He advanced and bowed low over 
the large hand of Mrs. MacDonald. He 
bowed low to Flora, and as low to Jean. 

The MacDonalds stood speechless, 
flustered and staring. Even Flora’s 
breath was quicker than normal, for 
here in the wilderness of the Waaka- 
doggan, entered as if by magic from 
the black and empty night, was the 
grandest Highland gentleman she had 
ever seen. Angus set a stool to the 
hearth for him. Questioned by Angus 
and the matron, he gave an account of 
the hunters of the family that showed 
more consideration for the feelings of 
his audience than respect for the truth. 
According to him, Big John and Little 
John had been staggering under their 
packs of meat at: the time of his first 
encounter with them. He had seen 
them well on the road to his poor lodge 
and had then traveled ahead to quiet 
the anxiety of their family. 

“Couldn’t they keep pace with you?” 
asked Angus. 

“T had a canoe,” explained Alasdair. 
“The way to my lodge was down a 
brook. It’s a sure road, not to be 
missed on the darkest night; and I told 
my Malicetes to keep a fire blazing be- 
fore the lodge and the broth simmering. 
They might have come along with me 
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in the canoe, swift and dry. But you 
know their pride. They would accept 
nothing from me—nothing I offered, at 
least.” 

“They accepted your flour, sir,” said 
Mrs. MacDonald dryly. 

“But that was already yours, and 
paid for; and if the rest of it is not 
delivered before the river freezes, let 
me know. I understand the fat agent. 
He is a coward. Leave him to me.” 

“But he is a rich man,” said Angus. 
“The magistrates would all be on his 
side, and the governor himself. What 
are we but poor immigrants? If we 
clout his lug we go to jail. If we break 
his neck we hang for it. What more 
can you do than threaten him with your 
hands? And couldn’t any MacDonald 
or Cameron do as much?” 

“You have received five bags of your 
flour, and you shall receive the rest of 
it. I understand Major Pottle; and he 
understands me. Trust to Glenbhrec.” 

Spirits and sugar were produced by 
Mrs. MacDonald. The kettle was boil- 
ing. The visitor drank one glass, re- 
assured the family that the hunters 
would be home in the morning, at lat- 
est, and regretfully announced the ne- 
cessity of his departure. The matron, 
flattered and somewhat awed by his 
manners and address and deeply grate- 
ful for the news he had brought that 
night—and the .white flour he had 
brought before—asked him to come 
again and stay longer the next time. 
She forgave his contemptuous words 
and behavior of the day of their dis- 
embarking, when he had railed at the 
company’s agent for presuming to at- 
tempt to establish him in the midst of 
a rabble of MacDonald cotters, for she 
sensed the qualities of a chieftain in 
him. She had an eye for qualities of 
that kind. Angus and the girls, also 
favorably impressed, accompanied the 
parting guest up one ladder and down 
the other. The four stood grouped at the 
foot of the outer ladder, in the cold and 
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absolute dark of the little clearing, for 
a few seconds. And then the right 
hand of Alasdair ‘McIver touched the 
leit hand of Flora MacDonald. His 
fingers closed and hers were not with- 
drawn. He stooped until his lips en- 
countered tendrils of her soft hair. 

“If they speak unkindly of Glen- 
bhrec, ask them to show you the horns 
of their great bull moose,” he whis- 
pered. 


When Big John MacDonald and his 
big son, Little John, the two mighty 
hunters, opened their eyes after a long 
and dreamless sleep, they found them- 
selves lying in dry blankets in a circular 
lodge of bark and poles, with their feet 
to the ashes and embers of a subsided 
fire. They sat up and looked about 
them by the thin light of dawn steal- 
ing in past the green hide at the en- 
trance and down the smoke hole. They 
saw three blanket-swathed figures on 
the ground; and by the locks of ruddy 
gold which crowned one of the figures 
they recognized McIver. They saw 
their clothing hanging under the sloping 
roof, clean and dry. Beside them lay 
their weapons, brogues and packs of 
meat. They slipped from their blankets. 
filled their arms with their belongings 
and stole furtively from the lodge. 
They went fifty yards over frozen 
ground, through frosty ferns and brush, 
before halting and dressing hurriedly. 

“Did you see McIver?” whispered 
the father. ‘He houses with wild red- 
skins, the proud gentleman! They’re 
more to his taste than honest Chris- 
tians.” 

“Christians couldn’t have treated us 
better last night,” said the son. “We'd 
have perished in the mud but for them 
and their fire.” 
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“And no thanks to McIver. He left 
us to perish in the woods.” 

“He pointed us the right road.” 

“And hoped we’d perish in the black 
water.” 

“This is no time for argument, with 
all Glenranald knowing we lost our- 
selves like two babes and loping the 
woods in search of us.” 

The sun was on the treetops when 
the hunters reached home. 

“There you are, bright and early,” 
said the wife and mother. 

The heroes were dumfounded. They 
flung their packs to the ground. 

“And little you cared if we were lost 
and perishing in the black woods!” 
cried Big John. 

“We knew you were safe. Glenbhrec 
brought us word of you last night to 
still our fears. He said he met you 
in the woods and left you on the road to 
his lodge, where his servants would at- 
tend to your needs.” 

Big John was speechless for seconds. 

“You refused his help, but he guided 
us after all,” said Little John, with a 
queer smile. 

Then Big John saw the extent of his 
debt to Alasdair McIver, and the hurt 
to his vanity maddened him. He cried 
out against the character and actions of 
the man who had saved his life more 
bitterly than if McIver had attempted 
to murder him. He raved and roared 
until Flora stepped up to him and 
plucked him by a sleeve and asked, at 
the top of her voice: “Where are the 
horns of your great bull moose?” 

He ceased his roaring and gaped at 
her with bulging eyes and a sagging 
jaw. 

“So he knew the difference, after 
all,” said Little John with that same 


‘queer smile. 


by 


“THE French divide the thing that we 

call education into two separate de- 
partments. One they call “the instruc- 
tion.” This is roughly what our fore- 
fathers called “book learning.” It em- 
braces the things that may be learned in 
school, college or library, what the 
teachers or professors tell us in school 
or college, and the facts we memorize 
for ourselves out of textbooks. The 
other department, which they term “the 
education,’ is what a man _ learns 
through contact with the world and 
other men and women. 


* * * * 


THERE are students who are post 
graduates in this school of “the in- 
struction,” but still in the kindergarten 
class in the institution of “the educa- 
tion.” In this sense a newsboy, barely 
able to read, but a business man for all 
that, and in business for himself, may 
not qualify at all as an “instructed” per- 
son. He knows how to read, it is true, 
but that is about all. History, science, 
art and esthetics are as Greek to him, 
but he does know things you won’t find 
in textbooks—things that must be ex- 
perienced to be understood. The stern 
laws of supply and demand, the effects 
of keen competition, the value of a good 
corner—all the things that a man run- 
ning his own business must know to get 
along. Also, by direct contact, he gets 
to know and understand human nature, 
the hardest and most important study of 
all. 
* * * * 
ie is true that the newsboy misses a 
lot for not having the instruction. He 
is tongue-tied among educated people, 
who speak a language quite beyond his. 
Assume that he is ambitions. Unless he 


has prodigious energy and application, 
he cannot get an education that will fit 
him for any of the learned professions. 
Almost every avenue of advancement is 
cut off from him. 


* * * * 


OO much of the instruction without 

enough of the education is just as 
bad. It is a common saying that foot- 
ball coaches get more money than the 
professors in the colleges, and that base- 
ball players and prize fighters make 
more money than college graduates. 

There is also a feeling, more or less 
general, that coliege professors are 
likely to be too theoretical, and more or 
less visionary in their conduct toward 
practical, extra-collegiate life. 

This is not justified. There are many 
men who have left professorships to 
take successfully big positions in poli- 
tics, industry and finance. There are 
many others who are practical men of 
affairs. 

The feeling referred to comes from 
an instinctive conviction that too much 
study and too little of the rough actuali- 
ties of life make a dreamer out of a 


man. 
* * * * 


N O one, not even the greatest of ad- 
venturers, has ever had all the actual 
experience of life that he could absorb. 
Life is too short and the world is too 
large, and the way things are now, mest 
men do their adventuring and experi- 
ence-acquiring while they are young, 
then settle down for the rest of their 
lives. 
There is a way of getting experience 
of life more or less in capsule form. 
Reading stories is the way. 
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OOD stories are not in the least like 
the textbooks they use in school. 
They come much nearer to the colorful 
and vivid experiences of actual life. 
They are life itself in the essence—life 
edited, deleted, speeded up, coordinated, 
and, to some extent, justified and ex- 
plained. You can say things in a story 
that you cannot say so well in any other 
fashion—and most of these things are 
the important things. All the great re- 
ligious teachers conveyed their meanings 
in stories and parables. The last unde- 
niably great figure in world history, 
Abraham Lincoln, used stories very 
often to explain the things he wanted 


to convey. 
* * * * 


HE reading of certain prescribed 
novels and stories is included in 
most high schools and college courses 
to-day. 
But that is not the best way to get 
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your stories and the benefit that comes 
from reading them. Just as food tastes 
better when you are hungry and have 
to hunt for it, so stories are better when 
they are caught wild, so to speak, on 
the news stands, and when you read 
them, not because you ought to read 
them but because you want to read them. 
* * * * 


‘TT HERE was a time when the reading 

of stories was looked upon as an 
idle pursuit. Now it bulks bigger from 
year to year as part of a liberal educa- 
tion. The classics of to-morrow are in 
the news stands of to-day. 

There are more story magazines on 
the stands to-day than ever before. A 
good proportion of them are filled with 
fiction scarcely worth reading, but there 
is a lot of good stuff coming up. You 
must depend on your own judgment for 
what you like. The more one reads, as 
a general thing, the better judge he is. 
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a Cen he really play?” a girl whispered. 
“Heavens no!’’ Arthur exclaimed. ‘‘He 
never played a note in his life.”’ 


They Laughed When I Sat Down 


At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!— 


RTHUR had just played “The Rosary.” The 

A room rang with applause. Then to the 

amazement of all my friends, I strode con- 
fidently over to the piano and sat down. 

“Jack is up to his old tricks,” somebody chuckled. 
The crowd laughed. They were all certain that I 
couldn’t play a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard a girl whisper to 
Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed. 
played a note in all his life. . eos 

I decided to make the most of the situation. 
With mock dignity I drew out a silk handkerchief 
and lightly dusted off the piano keys. Then I rose 
and gave the revolving piano stool a quarter of a 
turn. The crowd laughed merrily. Then I started 
to play. 

Instantly a tense silence fell on the guests. I 
played the first few bars of Liszt’s immortal 
Liebestraume. I heard gasps of amazement. My 
friends sat breathless-—-spellbound! I played on. 


A Complete Triumph! 

As the last notes of Liebestraume died away, 
the room resounded with a sudden roar of ap- 
plause. I found myself surrounded by excited 
faces. Everybody was exclaiming with delight— 


“He never 


” 


plying me with rapid 
questions . . . “Jack! 
Why didn’t you tell us PICK YOUR 
you could play like that?” INSTRUMENT 
. . . “Where did you pine acne 
aad ee was your Organ Flute 
teacher ?’ iolin Cello 
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‘I have never even seen and and ‘Com- 
my teacher,” I replied. | ganjo” Sight Singing 
And just a short while (Tenor, Utena 
ago wl couldn’t play a wong string) Cornet 
no. : ee ee Saxophone Guitar 

Quit your kidding, Hawaiian Trombone 


Steel 
Guitar 
Voice and Speech Culture 


laughed Arthur, himself 
an accomplished pianist. 
“You've been = studying 
for years. I can tell.” 


Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 


“T have beer: studying only a short while,” I in- 
sisted. “I kept it a secret so that I could surprise 
you folks.” 


No Teacher Needed 


Then I told them the whole story. 

“It seems just a short while ago that I saw an ad 
of the U. S. School of Music mentioning a new method 
of learning to play which only costs a few cents a day. 
The ad told how a woman had mastered the piano in 
her spare time at home—and without a teacher! The 
method she used required no laborious scales or exer- 
cises. It sounded so convincing that I filled out the 
coupon requesting the Free Demonstration Lesson. 

“It arrived promptly and I started in that very 
night to study it. I was amazed to see how easy it 
was to play this new way. I sent for the course and 
found it was just as easy as A. B. C.!_ Before I knew 
it I was playing all the pieces I liked best. I could 
play ballads or classical numbers or jazz, with equal 
ease! And I never did have any special talent for 
music !”’ 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can now Jearn music—right at home—in half the usual 
time. You can't go wrong with this simple new method which has 
already shown almost half a million people how to play their favor- 
ite instruments by note. Forget that old-fashioned idea that you 
need special ‘‘talent.’’ Just read the list of instruments in the 
panel, decide which one you want to play, and the U. S. School 
will do the rest. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never dreamed they possessed 
musical ability until it was revealed to them by a remarkable 
“‘Musical Ability Test’? which we send entirely without cost with 
our interesting free booklet and Demonstration Lesson. 

Sign and send the convenient coupon now. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School of Music, 3599 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


U.S. School of Music, 3599 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration Les- 
son and particulars of your offer. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 
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Make yourself at home| 


Right across the country 
NATURAL TOBACCO TASTE 
is winning a welcome 
unparalleled in all 

cigarette history. . . 
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